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I, SopHron, son of Lysias, am an Athenian by birth. I 
‘thought it well that the things herein narrated should not go 
without record and no man has so full knowledge of them as 
I myself. 

When I was young I was much in the company of 
Socrates. Like many others of my age I came to love the 
man, to admire his courage and his independence of mind, 
his zeal for truth, and the wisdom of his counsel in human 
affairs. Now my father was a man of wealth, the owner of 
many ships. And when I was thirty years of age he sent me 
to transact business for him in countries of the east. Partly 
because of adverse winds, and partly through delays in 
receiving our cargo, it fell out that we were constrained to 
remain for a whole winter in the port of Tyre; and, such 
business as I had there being all accomplished, my time was 
my own so that I was free to visit cities within reach. I 
journeyed to Sidon, then to Damascus, and afterwards, on a 
friend’s advice, I went southwards to Jerusalem, where I 
found much of interest, remaining in the place a whole 
month and becoming intimate with some of the citizens. 
And it seemed to me that, of all the cities I had visited, none 
was so unlike to my own Athens as Jerusalem. The reflection 
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came often to my mind that the customs of the Greeks ang 
of the Jews were so widely different that neither people 
would find it easy to understand the ways of the other. The 
thought arose, “ I wonder what Socrates would say about 
Jerusalem.”” And when the spring came round and the 
seas were fit for our return voyage, we had a favourable 
passage, arriving at the Pirseus on the sixtieth day. 

When I had told my father of all I had done in business 
he was much pleased and said that there might be occasion 
for me to make again the same voyage for him in the following 
year. I was not unwilling, but meanwhile I was eager to 
renew my intimacy with Socrates. Much time I spent in his 
company, telling him of all I had seen, and hearing from him 
many things about the war with Sparta, for that still went 
on. I told him much about Jerusalem and its people and, 
finding he listened with interest, I said at last to him: “] 
may go east again next year, Socrates. Will you come with 
me? My father shall give you a free passage and we will 
visit Jerusalem together and you shall see its people and learn 
their ways and manner of life.”” He did not, however, at once 
reply. And then, with a serious look, he said: ‘‘ Surely the 
doings of Athens are enough to occupy a man’s whole mind.” 
But he did not entirely decline the voyage, and some days 
after he said: ‘‘ Sophron, I will come with you next spring 
and visit the city of the Hebrews.” I learned afterwards 
that the inner voice, on which he much relied, had encouraged 
him to go. Moreover, I think he was glad to leave Athens for 
a while, for already there was much talk of sending a great 
fleet to Sicily to conquer the island and all the city seemed 
set on the expedition, regardless of the cost and of the risks. 
Socrates was opposed to this policy and feared disaster, 
which indeed was the sad outcome, and especially was he 
concerned at the growing ambition of Alcibiades, who urged 
the people to commit their city to this great adventure and 
was plainly seeking fame and glory for himself. Socrates 
knew that he no longer had any restraining influence over 
Alcibiades ; and, feeling that he could achieve nothing, was, 
as I think, the more disposed to be absent from the scene of 
the errors of his former friend. So the voyage was deter- 
mined and our interest in the prospect increased as the time 
for sailing drew near. 

At length the day of our departure came, and we went 
down to the;harbour, many friends of the philosopher 
escorting us. Xanthippe and the two boys came also to the 
ship, and when we were going up the gangway, Xanthippe 
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said she wished to come on board. “ Let me at least see,” 
she said, ‘‘ that his bed is comfortable and that there are 
warm blankets for the cold nights at sea.’ But Socrates 
signed to her maidens that they should restrain her, bidding 
her somewhat harshly remember that her place was in the 
house, though he explained to me later, “‘ I would gladly 
have let the woman have her desire, but had she once come 
on board, I know not how we should have got her ashore 
again.” So perhaps in reality he was wise, though the poor 
lady shed many tears as she watched the ship pass slowly 
from the quay. 

Of the many voyages I can recall, none was more fair 
than this. For we had a favourable wind and the cloudy 
days were few and the nights often singularly clear. I think 
at first Socrates found the life a little strange, for he had 
never made a long voyage before, and he missed, I know, the 
variety and interest of the streets and the courts and the 
market place. Once after sunset we sat on the deck and the 
sense of the wonderful beauty of the world came upon me. 
For I loved to hear the waters breaking away from the 
vessel’s prow, and the cool night air was welcome after the 
day, and then there were the multitudinous stars and later 
on the moon rose and caused a shimmering pathway, like 
silver, to lie across the waves. And I said to myself: 
“Surely it is in the beauty of the world that the gods reveal 
themselves most clearly to man. For the good of which men 
speak is often contaminated with evil and truth is hard to 
disentangle from falsehood, but the beauty of the world is 
pure and unspoiled and can so possess the soul that no place 
is left for hesitation or doubt, so that our spirit is in entire 
unity with the spirit of the universe.” And I tried to 
express my thought to Socrates, but he was not receptive ; 
and I felt he had little share in my sense of the world’s 
enrapturing beauty. He was conscious of our difference, 
and said afterwards to me: ‘ Your vision, Sophron, is for 
yourself. As for me, all my interest is ever given to human 
affairs. The life of man, how he may make it good, how he 
may understand his duties, how he may live in society with 
his fellows, how he may attain truth, how he may secure 
justice, and what may lie in store for him after death—it is 
to these things that all my thoughts are devoted. So you 
shall admire the heavens but I will go on trying to under- 
stand the soul of man.”’ Nor was it long before, even among 
our small company, he began to find human interest, and to 
concern himself with other people’s welfare, talking with the 
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shipmaster and advising him about the education of his 
sons, and even finding his way into the quarters of the sailors, 
one of whom asked Socrates whether he did not think jt 
right that a seafaring man should have a wife in every port, 
And the steersman told him how to control the vessel's 
course and Socrates likened the two rudders to desire and 
reason in the nature of man, because both, he said, are 
necessary for the voyage of life, nor is it well if desire and 
reason seek to take us on different courses, any more than it 
is well for a ship when the two rudders are set at different 
angles and the ship’s movement becomes arrested and 
uncertain. But his especial care was for a certain fellow. 
passenger, one Telephon from Corinth, who was sailing to 
the Syrian ports. The man was a trader in silken goods, 
and brought back every year large stores of robes and shawls 
and other women’s finery, for which there was a ready sale 
in Corinth. He had skill in buying and in selling, and the 
shipmaster, who had carried him on many voyages, said the 
man’s wealth was great, even as incomes go in Corinth. This 
merchant was a pleasant fellow, ready to explain his ways 
of business, or to play a game of dice on deck, or to open 
one of his jars of wine for our entertainment. And when one 
day Socrates said that no real good was possible for us in 
this life unless the soul within was good, Telephon replied ; 
** Your path for you, philosopher, and mine for me. Now] 
care nothing for my soul. I never saw it and I never looked 
for it, and whether I possess one or not is no matter of my 
concern. If trouble did arise from my soul, I would seek a 
remedy, as I would seek a remedy had I an aching tooth or 
did my stomach refuse its food. Meanwhile, where no need 
urges, no care shall be spent. The good I seek is wealth and 
a larger trade. I live to make money, and if you say that 
money is not a real good, I answer that it is good enough for 
me and that my aim in life is the getting and the using of it.” 
The man was genial, and shrewd in argument, and most 
courteous, and many a time did Socrates discuss with him 
the right aim in life, asserting that wealth did not really 
bring satisfaction, that Croesus died an unhappy man at last, 
and showing that even a rich man needs philosophy if he 
desires not only to amass wealth, but also to use it in the 
right way. And Telephon would listen and allow that all 
Socrates said might be true for Socrates, but that he was 
content for himself with his own manner of success. 

*“* And now come, philosopher,” he said at the close of a 
long discussion, “ give me an order for a silken dress for 
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Xanthippe, so that each time she wears it you may remember 
how you tried to teach Telephon the way of a better life and 
had to leave him impenitent after all.”” And Socrates 
answered that such finery in his home would ill compare 


| with his philosopher’s cloak, which indeed was very worn 


andshabby. ‘‘ Ah, well,” said the trader, “at least one lady 
in Athens has worn a dress from my store and a beautiful 
piece of embroidered work it was.” ‘* And who,” asked 
Socrates, ‘‘ was that?” ‘‘ Aspasia,” Telephon replied. 
“And Pericles admired it.’ Socrates, pausing a moment, 
said: ‘‘ She was indeed a wonderful woman. I can recall 
her conversations.” 

So our ship carried us to Tarsus, where we re-embarked 


in one day to Lydda and on the second day reached Jeru- 
salem, though I had difficulty in dissuading Socrates from 
making the journey on foot. 

Having visited the city so recently, I was able to guide 
my friend to all the places of interest. We saw the temple, 
and noticed how all the city walls had been repaired twenty 
years earlier during the administration of Nehemiah. We 
saw the house of the High Priest, and the office where the 
Jews paid their taxes to the Persian King. But indeed the 
city was in a poor state; there were ruined buildings still 
unrepaired, and here and there grass grew in the streets, 


' and no man spoke with pride of the condition of Jerusalem. 


“This is our day of small things,” they said, and some would 
refer to the great years in the past, when the temple and the 
palace of Solomon still stood, and the Chaldeans had not yet 
destroyed the glory of the place. Nevertheless, others would 
sometimes hint that private fortunes were still being made in 
Jerusalem, though public life had fallen low. ‘“* Yet are we 
Jahwe’s people,”’ they would add, “ and Jahwe will surely 
remember us, and our desolation shall pass, and the glory of 
Israel be magnified as of old.’”” They found comfort in this 
wonderful confidence, and seemed strangely certain of the 
future, seeing that their independence now was lost. 

In my former visit I had made acquaintance with a 
learned man, one Ben-Azrah, who spoke the Greek language, 
which is not common with the Jews. He was a Rabbi, and 
taught the law of the Hebrews to many young students. He 
had come, I learned, from Babylon with Ezra the scribe, and 
followed closely in his ways, being strict in his observance of 
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the law and prepared to advocate even harsh measures ty 
enforce it. To this man’s house I one day brought Socra 

and the Rabbi, as I said, knowing Greek, they soon fell int, 
conversation. Most courteously Ben-Azrah bade us remain 
to share the evening meal with him. The fare was simple 
but the wine was good. I could see that the two men, g 
different as they were, would be ready for more discussion 
when supper was over and the lamps alight. And so it fej 
out, for Ben-Azrah said: “ I hope, stranger, you think wel 
of Jerusalem, for though our city is not what it was, still we 
Jews think there is none other like it in all the world.” 
Socrates replied : “‘ It is indeed unlike any other city I haye 
seen or indeed of which I have heard account.” “ In many 
respects ?”’ asked the Rabbi. ‘Or have you some on 
difference in mind?” ‘“‘ One difference,” said Socrates, “| 
note especially.” “ And what is that?” ‘‘ That, whereas 
in all other cities there are many statues of the gods, here in 
Jerusalem I see none.” ‘* True,” said the Rabbi, “ that js 
so. Even in the temple, in its holiest part, our Jahwe has 
no image.” “ For a difference so marked between your city 
and all other cities of men there must, no doubt, be strong 
reasons. May I ask,” said Socrates, ‘“‘ what these are?” 
** Jahwe’s law,”” answered the other. ‘‘ We are forbidden to 
make an image of our god.” “ And if your law says s0,” 
replied Socrates, “‘ you are of course right to obey your law, 
But I suppose even for a law there are reasons. Has Jahwe 
never said why every image of him is forbidden?” “ It is 
enough for us,’ answered Ben-Azrah, “ that the law of 


Jahwe forbids them. It is a dangerous thing to seek for | Tah 
 Jahv 


reasons behind the law.” ‘‘ But you do not mean that your 
law is unreasonable?” ‘‘ Not for a moment,” said the 
other. ‘‘ Yet Jahwe’s word suffices. If we discuss reasons, 
we shall no longer fear commands.” ‘“ That may be true 
for the multitude,” said Socrates, ‘‘ but for those who 
understand, for wise men like yourself, surely to know the 
reasons will increase your willingness to observe the law of 
your Jahwe.” 

A little relenting, and as if pleased that his visitor recog- 
nised his wisdom, the Rabbi replied that idols might be right 
enough for the Gentiles, but that the Jew was separate and 
different. ‘* And indeed,’ he went on, ‘‘ the reasons for our 
law are plain. Evil abominations go with images. And it 
is folly to worship stones and trees. Moreover, he who pays 
his devotion to an image has his attention diverted by the 
image and forgets Jahwe.”’ ‘‘May I say then,” replied 
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Socrates, “‘ that the way of the Jews is this ; that they make 
no image of Jahwe, that they hold it sin and folly to worship 
images, and that they fear lest by regarding images they 
should forget Jahwe ?”’ “* Exactly,” said the Rabbi. ‘‘ You 
understand our religion wonderfully for one who is not of our 
race.” ‘* But suppose,”’ returned Socrates, “‘ I were to give 
reasons for a different view, would you consider them ? ” 
Ben-Azrah paused. He seemed to me divided between 
his loyalty to his own law and his desire as an intelligent man 
to follow the interest of the argument. Then he said: “* You 
are my guest, Socrates. Courtesy demands that I should 
hear you.” ‘‘ To begin with then,” said the philosopher, “‘ it 
isthe way of the Jews to have no image of Jahwe, is it not ? ” 
“True.” ‘* But your David, he from whom you have your 
psalms, had many images of Jahwe.” “How so?” “ He 
calls Jahwe a shepherd and a judge and a king and even a 
stony rock. He says too that Jahwe has wings and that 
Jahwe holds a cup in his hand. All these are images of 
Jahwe, for I suppose you will not say that Jahwe really has 
a body or that he really has wings like an eagle or a swan.” 
“Indeed not, indeed not,” replied the other. ‘* These words 
are figurative.” ‘‘ Exactly,”’ said Socrates, ‘‘ they contain 
figures. Figures are just images. So David made images of 
Jahwe.” ‘* But such images are not graven images. They 
do not exist.” ‘‘ Surely,” said Socrates, ‘‘ they exist in the 
mind.” ‘‘ I suppose so.” ‘“* And if what is in the mind is 
more important than what is outside it, must not the offence 
of David be greater than that of the idolaters?” ‘* That 
cannot be,” urged Ben-Azrah, ‘‘ for David was a man after 


_ Jahwe’s own heart.” ‘‘ May we say, then, that the difference 


between the Jews and the other nations is only this, that the 
Jew has images of his god in his mind, whereas the others 
have these images in their minds and also in their cities ? ” 
“T will think again about the difference,” said our host. 
After a moment’s pause Socrates resumed the discussion. 
“ Was it not,” he began, “* your second point that it was folly 
to worship things of wood and stone?” “So we think,” 
answered the Rabbi. ‘*‘ May I draw a distinction ? ” asked 
Socrates. ‘*‘ What distinction would you draw?” “ That 
between the multitude and the wise,” replied the philosopher. 
“ Explain a little.’ ‘‘ In our city we say that the many have 
no knowledge of philosophy. In your city I have heard the 
opinion that the common people cannot understand the law. 
It is the same difference. On the one hand, an ignorant 
crowd; on the other hand, the intelligent few.”’ ‘* Yes, there 
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is that difference.”’ ‘* Consider then the multitude. They 
worship wood and stone. That you call folly, do you not?” 
“Yes, Ido.” ‘* And why should they do a thing so foolish ?” 
“* Because they are foolish.” ‘‘ So I thought,” said Socrates, 
“* Then the folly it seems is in their souls not in the idols,” 
“It may beso.” “ And, having foolish souls, they will always 
do foolish things, so long as their souls are unchanged ?” 
** No doubt they will.” ‘“* Therefore, if you take away their 
idols, they will not cease from folly, but only divert their 
worship to something equally foolish. Perhaps they will 
worship cats and crocodiles, after the manner of the 
Egyptians. Or, perhaps, like the atheists, they will worship 
nothing at all. And I hold that it is better to worship an 


image than to worship a cat, and better to worship a cat than | 


to worship nothing at all.”” “I agree, Socrates, that their 


case would be worse if they had no worship of any kind,” | 


“* Then, dear sir,” said the philosopher, “‘ shall we not for the 


present leave the multitude their images until you and many } 


other wise men have taught them a better way. When you 
have shown them wisdom, they will cease from their follies, 


But is it not waste labour to try to change their customs so | 
long as you leave their souls unchanged ?”’ ‘‘ Philosopher, | 
you would lay upon us who are called to teach a long and | 


difficult task. However, as I conclude that you have by your 
teaching rid all the young men in Athens of all their follies, 
perhaps in time we shall do the same for our common people 
in Judah.” 

I expected Socrates to take notice of this reference to his 
own influence as a teacher, but he was not to be diverted. 
** Let us leave the multitude then,” he said, ‘‘ as they are and 
come now to the wise.” ‘I follow you.” ‘* You say it is 
folly to worship wood and stone?” “Certainly.” “Anda 
wise man cannot, in so far as he is wise, commit folly.” 
** Clearly not.” ‘ Then if it is folly to worship wood, a wise 
man cannot possibly do so, for a wise soul cannot do a foolish 
thing.” ‘‘ But they do,” cried Ben-Azrah, ‘‘ not indeed in 
Jerusalem, but I believe you do in Athens, and I know it is 
done in Ashdod and in Tyre.” “In Athens,” said Socrates, 
“we have indeed many images. Yet I say again that no 
wise man worships them.” “‘ Then are all your wise men 
atheists?” ‘“‘By nomeans.” ‘Then I fail to understand you.” 

‘It is true,” said Socrates, ‘“‘ that the wisest men in 
Athens bring sacrifices, and present garlands, and make signs 
of reverence to the statues of the gods, that they order 
processions in their honour and take part in many festivals 
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when the image of some deity is carried in state. Yet they 
do not worship the marble, for they know that it is only 

marble. They worship that which the marble represents.” 

“T see you draw another distinction, Socrates. You are fond 

of distinctions. This time you would separate the image 
from the reality, just as a moment ago you separated the 
multitude from the crowd.” “It is only by seeing dis- 
tinctions,”’ said Socrates, ‘“* that our thinking becomes clear. 

But, not to follow this side track, let me repeat that the wise 
do not worship wood and stone, and that their devotion is 
wholly given to that of which the image is an image.” “ You 
speak of your own people, Socrates, and as you know them 
and I do not, I can only accept your account.”’ “* Then as to 
your charge of folly,’’ Socrates went on, “‘ this is the sum. 
In the case of the multitude it is true and it is unavoidable, 
for the foolish must do foolish things. In the case of the wise 
itis untrue, for no wise man worships wood or gold or marble, 
but only that of which these are the tokens.” 

Our host sat silent, and I thought he was beginning to 
feel the discussion had gone on long enough ; but I could see 
by the way in which Socrates was rolling his eyes that he had 

et more to say. You could never stop him, and I admired 

en-Azrah’s patient courtesy. And in the last part of the 
argument he had his reward, for I could see he found it of 
deep interest. 

“One point more,” said Socrates. ‘“‘ You say that if 
images of Jahwe were set up in your city, the people would 
pay attention to the images and forget Jahwe.”’ ‘So our 
fathers have always believed,” replied Ben-Azrah. ‘* And 
Jahwe has told us that he may not be likened to things that 
are visible and material.” ‘‘ I will put a different case,”’ said 
Socrates, ‘‘ not to prove that you are wrong in Zion, for in 
Zion you are right to follow Zion’s ways, but to show that 
we have good reason in Athens for our own custom. You 
believe, bbi, I imagine, that there is such a thing as 
representation ?”’ ‘“‘ I know the term, but explain in what 
sense you wish me to accept it.” ‘“ In this way,” answered 
Socrates. ‘‘ An actor ina play, though indeed I have seen no 
theatre in Jerusalem, performs the part of Achilles. He is 
not Achilles, but he represents him. Agape, a faithful wife, 
erects a monument of her dead husband, Ion. The monument 
is not Ion, but represents him. So it is said a golden bough 
represents or betokens the way to the lower world, and the 
swallows signify the return of spring. The trident is 
Poseidon’s emblem, and the wise owl is the sign of Athena. 
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In all these cases something stands for or intimates some. 
thing else, and that is what I mean by representation.” 

“* Your meaning, Socrates, is quite clear.”’ 

“‘ Well then, these outward things signify things unseen, 
and we remember the inward things because we see the things 
that are visible. The image reminds; it does not cause 
forgetfulness but is, as it were, the very handmaid of 
memory. That is why, speaking as a Greek, I regret that] 
see no statues of Jahwe in your Jerusalem. Let me show my 
meaning by three examples. When I was younger I knew 
Diphilus, the physician. He was skilled in his calling. He 
was happily married. He had two sons, nine and twelve 
years of age, whom he dearly loved. In the early part of 


the war the plague fell upon Athens. Diphilus laboured } 


among the stricken and the dying. He strove with all his 
knowledge to keep his home safe. His knowledge availed 
nothing. His wife was attacked and died. His boys died 
also. The happiness of his home was gone. The plague 
abated. Diphilus was left, a solitary life, without purpose, 
without desire. For a while he left Athens and wandered 
from city to city, seeking remedy in change ; but his sorrow 
was always with him. He chanced to be near Olympia at the 
season of the games, and he watched the contests of the 
youths, remembering always his own sons and their boyish 
rivalries in sport. And then he went in the afternoon to the 
temple of Zeus, where the great statue by Pheidias has lately 
been set up. You may know, dear sir, that the figure is of 
ivory and gold, seated on a throne of cedar, and that it is the 
finest, as it is also the latest, of all the works of the great 
artist. Now, when Diphilus stood before the image, there 
came, he did not himself know how, a change over his soul. 
The dignity and the majesty of the god, a certain serenity in 
the countenance, a sense of something sure and abiding above 
the changing fortunes of man’s life, and especially a mani- 
festation of protective and even fatherly care for mortal men, 
all flowed forth, so to say, from this wonderful image, and 
possessed the soul of Diphilus. Peace came upon him and 
dead hope stirred within the man to life. Forgetfulness he 
did not desire; but memory became less bitter and more 
calm. He said a prayer before the image and went his way. 
But there was a change. He was as one who had laid down 
a heavy burden. By stages he returned to Athens, where all 
men now speak of his skill in his calling. It was through the 
image that the god saved Diphilus.” 

“I will tell of another case. Among the young men who 
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were in my company was a son of wealthy parents, clever and 


| capable, when he took pains, of great success. But, like 


other sons of the wealthy, he was spoiled by luxury and 
abundance. He became gross in body. He drank much 
wine. He kept company with courtesans. He was indolent 
and violent by turns. He — his gifts. He paid no 
attention to my counsel. ow, one day it chanced that I 
was walking with him, and we came through an open space 
in the city in which upon its pedestal stood a famous image 
of Apollo. The form of the body is perfect. The light of 
intelligence is portrayed upon the features of the coun- 
tenance. ‘ How old,’ I asked my companion, ‘ if the gods 
had years, would you say this Apollo might be?’ ‘ Shall we 
say twenty years ?’ was his reply. ‘And you?’ I asked. 
‘I am eighteen.’ ‘ Then I will say a prayer to the god for 
you,’ I said, ‘and ask that in two years’ time you may be as 
sound in body, and as fair and intelligent in features, as this 
statue is.’ ‘ That is a great hope, Socrates,’ he answered, 
‘but you know my way of life and I fear your prayer will 
not come true.’ As I looked at his corpulent frame, and his 
dissolute face, I knew his words were justified. I said no 
more. Yet, strangely enough, things fell out beyond my 
hopes. Whether he were tired of his idleness and dissipations, 
or whether the sense of his inferiority to his companions came 
upon him, or whether the god did really answer my prayer, 
I knew not. In any case, the young man changed. I do 
not say that in two years’ time any sculptor would have 
hired him to stand as a model for an Apollo; all the same, 
he was different, and I recall his telling me that, after our 
visit to the statue, he never passed it without a salutation, 
and that he likewise would repeat my prayer. If the image 
made him forget anything, it was such things as are better 
forgotten. What he remembered when he saw the statue 
were such things as men remember to their gain. Might not 
your young men in Jerusalem likewise remember Jahwe 
better, if visible likeness aided their memory ? ” 

““ Let me end my story by recalling my own experience. 
In my younger days I followed myself the calling of a 
sculptor, so that I do not defend the use of images without 
knowing something about them. I was not a successful 
sculptor. My figures were often clumsy. I carved a Venus, 
but one knee was higher than the other. Pheidias I knew ; 
and he saw my work and gave me advice; but I could see 
that he had little hope of me, and soon I found that I could 
do more good by seeking truth in the market place than by 
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chipping marble in the workshop. But, as it still seems t) 
me, I did achieve one success. It was a little statue of Iris 
the messenger of the gods. I had a beautiful block of marble, 
and the figure stood two feet high. The face and the flowing 
robe came out all right, and I was pleased with my Wings, 
Late into the night, with many lamps alight, I worked with 
the chisel and then with the file, till the wings were 
finely wrought that you could see the sunlight through the 
marble. This was my one success. Out of several years of 
work at my craft, this alone remains as a full achievement, 
And, when I took to my later way of life, and went into the 
market place and the public halls and the barbers’ shops and 
the lecture rooms, always seeking to discover truth and to 
learn what the elder men knew and what the younger ought 
to understand for their good, always led by the inner voice 
or demon within me, and feeling that the care for truth was 
a sort of task assigned to me by the gods, it came into my 
mind one day that I also, like my little Iris, was a messenger 
of the gods. And the thought pleased me, although I did not 
tell many of it, for they might have thought me vain. Yet 
one day, in a playful mood, I did tell Xanthippe. ‘ Wife,’ I 
said, ‘I have discovered a strange and marvellous thing,’ 
‘And what is that?’ she asked. ‘ Even this; your snub- 
nosed, goggle-eyed, strutting-gaited Socrates is to be likened 
to the image of Iris, which he carved and which is now in our 
hall.’ ‘I see no manner of resemblance,’ she replied. ‘ Yet it 
is true,’ I said, ‘for we are both of us messengers of the gods.’ 
* Then I pray,’ she answered, ‘ that the gods will send youa 
message to provide your wife with as beautiful a dress as 
that in which you have arrayed your Iris.’ And I said that 
if such a monition came, I would fulfil it, for I liked the 
woman in spite of her temper. Now my statue really helped 
my belief that I was in some sort a messenger of the gods; 
and when I see it I remember my mission and renew my task 
with greater zeal.” 

“* If I come to Athens, I must see your Iris,” said Ben- 
Azrah. “You will be welcome,” replied Socrates. ‘* My 
point is that by means of images men may remember rather 
than forget and neglect the gods.”’ ‘ Your stories make your 
intention clear,”’ said the other. 

It was late, and I called the slave who lit our torches; 
and, bidding the Rabbi farewell, we returned to our lodging. 

I could tell many other things about Socrates in Jeru- 
salem. Our stay was not long, but he found much of interest 
and asked many questions. I think the persistence of his 
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inquiries at times irritated the Jews; for they held that 
inquiry should cease when it could be said that this or that 
was written in Jahwe’s law, whereas Socrates always strove 
to find a reason. 

One day he met some Samaritans and asked about their 
customs. He said to me afterwards: ‘‘ It seems to me that 
these Jews are hard to please. They are angry with the 
Samaritans, because they have built a temple on their mount 
Gerizim for Jahwe’s worship. Yet they refuse to permit the 
Samaritans to worship the god in Zion. Why should they 
not associate with the Samaritans, as one city associates with 
another city in Greece ? ” 

Another time he heard a Jew say that no god was so 
powerful as Jahwe. And he asked him whether it was not 
Jahwe’s will to protect his own people. ‘ Truly so,” replied 
theman. ‘‘ Then tell me, sir,” said Socrates, ‘“‘ how comes it 
that you, having so powerful a god, still pay taxes to the king 
of Persia, whereas we in Greece, whose gods you say are but 
vanity, drove the Persians back and sank many of their ships 


at Salamis ?’’ But the man answered: “Sir, you are a 


stranger, and you do not understand.” 

He was puzzled when they told him of the sanctuary in 
their temple, which is called the Holy of Holies. No man was 
allowed to enter this shrine except the High Priest once a 
year. And Socrates thought this strange. “ If,” he said one 
day to a priest, ‘‘ holiness is a good thing, though we Greeks 


_ value knowledge more, should you not have all the holiness 


you can, and should you not show respect to the holiest 
place by many visits to it ?”’ I think he altogether failed to 
understand the Jews’ reason for their custom. “If the 
presence of Jahwe is really within his sanctuary, why shut 
men from it? ’’ He even asked the High Priest for per- 
mission to enter within the curtain and explore the shrine 
for himself, and was quite startled at the anger with which 
the High Priest refused his request and even called Socrates 
“a dog of a Gentile.” ‘I see no reason for such anger,” 
protested Socrates, “* and it surprises me in the holiest man 
in Jerusalem.” ‘‘ Why do you call him the holiest man 
in Jerusalem ?” I asked. “ If he alone can enter the Holy 
of Holies, it must be because he is the holiest and most 
worthy.” ‘‘ But,” I said, explaining, “‘ he is High Priest not 
because of his special holiness, but because his father was 
High Priest before him. The office goes from father to son.” 
“Indeed,” said Socrates. ‘‘ Then that explains the quails.” 
“What quails?’ I asked. ‘“‘ Yesterday,” he replied, “I met, 
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where he was going, for five seemed a large number. And 
the boy said he thought they were for the High Priest’, 
dinner. Now I had always heard that in countries of the 
east all holy men were much given to abstinence and fasting, 
and that their whole manner of life was severe and sparing, 
and that most of them, like our own Pythagoreans, would 


never eat meat. Yet Judah, it seems, is not like the other | 


countries, for here, I find, a holy man may have a large 
appetite. However, that may well be if the office goes from 
father to son and the High Priest is not appointed for his 
qualities of soul.” 

Another day we were in the open space within the walls 
by the Damascus gate. A crowd was assembled and we 
heard a man speaking with a loud voice. He was a prophet, 
and he spoke with much display of gesture and great passion, 
“* Thus saith Jahwe,” he cried. ‘“‘ Except ye put away your 
strange wives, and drive them and their children from your 
houses, according to the word of Ezra the scribe, and accord- 
ing to the ordinance of my servant Nehemiah, ye shall surely 
suffer at my hands all the evil that your fathers suffered in 
the days of Jeremiah the prophet. For ye shall be carried 
from this place and your city shall be desolate, because ye 
hearkened not to me, and ye kept the strange women in your 
houses.’’ There was much more, for it was a long discourse 
and the prophet was like one filled with a spirit, and the 
countenances of the people fell, for they had no wish to put 
away their wives. 

Socrates was much arrested by what he heard and by the 
demeanour of the Jews who listened. And he asked many 
persons about this matter; and, when he had gained infor- 
mation, he said to me: ‘‘ How did that prophet know the 
will of Jahwe ? Did he hear with his ears Jahwe speaking ? 
What assurance had he that it was Jahwe’s voice ? Might it 
not have been some other? For I hear that the wives of 
these men are just the women of the country, and do no harm 
or evil. Indeed, some tell me that Ezra’s law was a harsh 
one, that Jahwe is a god of loving-kindness, and even that 
his law forbids a man to put away his wife. It was, in fact, 
said to me that their great king, David, had a Moabitess 
woman in his ancestry. Wherefore, I hold that this prophet 
was a false prophet. But how can these Jews know which 
prophet is a false prophet and which a true, for all speak in 
Jahwe’s name? Are prophets in Jerusalem really more 
reliable than sophists are in Athens?” ‘It may be, 
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is re Socrates,” I said, “‘ the prophet we heard was only a minor 
Priest’ rophet. There are many such. Still, as I am told, in the 
of the former years there were really great prophets, men capable 
fastin ! of understanding the counsels of Jahwe, wherefore their 

® | office, even when held by lesser men, is had in honour.” 


Paring, | «And did these great men,” he asked, “ give evidence for 


ae their statements, or did they just cry out, like the long-haired 
a large | man by the Damascus gate: Thus saith Jahwe ? 

es from | | You are a philosopher, Socrates,” I answered, “ and the 
for his | prophet and the philosopher are not akin, wherefore neither 

can understand the other.” 

e walls The time of our return drew near. Once again, on the 
nd we | eve of our departure, the Rabbi, Ben-Azrah, bade us sup 
rophet, | With him; and, when the meal was over, Socrates and he 
assion, | discussed many things, and he said much in praise of Jahwe’s 


y your law, and especially about the Sabbath. Later on Socrates 
n your | said: “‘ One thing, Rabbi, I do not understand about your 
Jahwe. Will you explain my difficulty before I depart ? ” 


Hee “What is the difficulty?” ‘* Sometimes,” answered 
red in Socrates, ‘* you tell me Jahwe is god of Israel ; sometimes 
varried | You tell me he is god of all the earth. Which is true?” 
use ye “Perhaps both may be true, but first tell me who says that 
n your Jahwe is god of all the earth?” “TI learned it from your 
course | 00k of psalms, wherein one of your people explained to me 


\d the | that it is written that Jahwe made the whole world and gave 
the earth, not to one people, but to all the children of men. 


‘0 put} it is also said that his saving health is for all the nations, that 
oy the all lands sing unto him, all kings fear him, the whole earth 
many stands in awe of him. Wherefore I thought, if Jahwe is god 


infor- | 0 all the children of men and I am a child of man, for my 
w the | ‘father was Sophroniscus, then Jahwe is my god and I am 
cing? | ne of Jahwe’s people. And, going afterwards into your 
ght it temple, I came into the outer court, and was minded to pass 
res of | from the outer court up the steps into the inner one. Yet 
harm | the keeper of the entrance would not admit me. He said 
harsh the outer court was the court of the Gentiles, and there I 
“that | might enter, but that the inner court was the court of Israel, 
fact, | for there Jahwe’s people and none others were admitted. 
yitess | | But,’ I said to the man, ‘I am one of Jahwe’s people, for 
»phet all men, your books say, belong to Jahwe.’ Still, the keeper 
shich | Tesisted me, and said I was a heathen. He got angry and 
ak in | Called for help; and, in fact, they pushed me out, and I 
more | Might have fallen backwards down the steps but that my 
- be, | 800d friend Sophron here whispered to me that it was not 
the part of a wise man to repel arrogance and jealousy by 
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violence. So I know not what to think. If Jahwe is god of 
Israel alone, then our gods of Greece, Zeus and Athene and 
Apollo and the rest, are gods even as Jahwe is. On the othe 
hand, if Jahwe is god of all the nations, why may not 4 
Greek enter Jahwe’s temple ? ”’ 

I could see the question was a difficult one, and I feared 
lest Ben-Azrah, not finding a ready answer, might grow 
angry, as is the manner of men when they cannot answer an 
argument. And so would our last meeting have been spoiled, 
and strife would have marred our parting from a friendly 
host. Yet he remained unmoved and after a brief silence 
said: ‘*O Socrates, for this present time we call indeed 
Jahwe our god and you call Zeus and the rest of them gods 
of Greece. But it shall not be so always. For our psalm- 
books speak not of the present but of the future. Your poets 
speak to you, as I am told, of a golden age of long ago. Our 
prophets and psalmists speak to us of a kingdom that is to 
come. Then shall Jahwe reign and the knowledge of Jahwe 
shall spread all over the world, as the waters cover the sea.” 

He said much more and it seemed to me that something 
of the prophet’s spirit filled this master of the law, while he 
spoke of the future glory of Jahwe’s rule and of the passing 
of all the other gods of the nations before the majesty of the 
one Jahwe, god of all the earth. ‘* This is our first command- 
ment,”’ he said, “‘ Jahwe our god is one Jahwe ; there are not 
many but one.” “‘ Some of our teachers also,”’ said Socrates, 
“have much to say about the One. Yet whether they mean 
the same thing as you mean is another question, not now to 
be pursued. In any case, O best of Rabbis, if you visit us in 
Athens, we will welcome you and not exclude you from our 
temples.” ‘* But my law would not allow me to enter them,” 
said Ben-Azrah. 

We parted from the man with good will on either side. 
Next day at sunrise we mounted our mules, and followed the 
stony track down hill towards the coast. I asked Socrates if 
I had done well in arranging the journey for him. And he 
said: ‘“* Yes, indeed, Sophron, and I am grateful. And yet 
I do not desire to live in Jerusalem. For our Delphic saying, 
‘Know Thyself,’ is good, and it indicates a way of life. The 
Jews’ rule that ‘The fear of Jahwe is the beginning of 
wisdom,’ is perhaps good also and indicates another way of 
life. But the two are not the same.” 

And so to the ship. 

R. B. TOLLINTON. 


TENDRING Rectory, Essex. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 
MODERN JEW. 


C. G,. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 


On the first page of the Introduction to his interesting Every 
Man’s Bible, the Dean of St Paul’s declares of the Old Testa- 
ment that “it is not all of the same value, nor any of it of 
equal value to the New.” To the Dean, as to most Christians, 
I presume, the New Testament is, therefore, a greater book 
than the Old. And such an estimate is natural enough. To 
those who accept one or other of the varying Christologies of 
Mark, of Paul, of the Fourth Gospel, the New Testament 
must obviously be the superior portion of the Bible. For it 
reveals the fuller nature and fuller purpose of God. To Jews, 
on the other hand, who still, as it is said, like their 
ancestors of old, “‘ reject Christ,” and, in the words of the 
Dean of St Paul’s, continue to miss “their great oppor- 
tunity,” who still complacently accept “‘ the awful tragedy ” 
of their unbelief, regarding it, on the contrary, as their 
supreme test of fidelity, amid fierce and unending persecution, 
to their trust and their charge, who are still “* self-excluded 
aliens from the covenant of promise ””—to the Jews, who do 
not believe in any one of the varying New Testament 
Christologies, or in any which have since been formulated, 
the Old Testament is a greater book than the New. 

But is not this a perverse and prejudiced estimate ? Is 
it not the result of living in a corner ? Is it not a survival of 
the ghetto? It may be pardonable as the consequence of 
persecution, but as a value judgment may it not be passed 
by with a good-natured, if somewhat supercilious, smile ? 
Would not the Dean’s verdict be accepted by almost all 
Unitarians, who, no less than the Jews, reject the three New 
Testament Christologies and all the others which succeeded 
them? Besides the Unitarians, there is the great body of 
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educated men and women who can hardly be said to be 
Trinitarian Christians in any definite dogmatic sense ; would 
they also not whole-heartedly agree with Dr Inge that there 


is no part of the Old Testament which is “ of equal value to | 


the New,” and that, accordingly, the New Testament is the 
greater book of the two? I think they would. So too, as 
regards religious teaching, or as regards the teaching of the 
Bible in schools, there is a sort of general feeling that it is the 
Old Testament which constitutes the difficulty ; about the 
New Testament there is none. The ethical and religious 
teaching of the New Testament is generally regarded as 
incomparably higher than that of the Old Testament ; the 
one is crude, elementary, particularist, national ; the other 
complete, developed, universal, or even perfect. The two 
** levels ” 
Testament level and New Testament level, and there is 
supposed to be a vast difference between the two. The Old 
Testament is preparation ; the New Testament is fulfilment ; 
the one is full, therefore, of religious and ethical immaturities ; 
the other of ripeness and mellowness. 

It does not, perhaps, seem strange that the orthodox Jew 
should entertain curious and anachronistic ideas about the 
superior greatness of the Old Testament in comparison with 
the New. Perhaps he has not even read the New Testament. 
Or, if he has, he reads it only to pick holes ; he is necessarily 
prejudiced ; his eyes are blinded; the Old Testament, and 
above all, the Pentateuch, is to him the infallible word of 
God, and there is an end of it. But that his opinion of the 
two Testaments should be shared by the modern and 
“liberal”? Jew must seem a curious example of atavistic 
prepossession. Why should he think differently from the 
Unitarian ? 

Yet if it comes to atavism, there may be atavism among 
Gentiles as well as among Jews. An absolutely impartial and 
capable judge would be hard to find. A Confucian Chinese ? 
A Tibetan Buddhist ? Very doubtful. 

We recall Aristotle’s definition of virtue, so difficult to 
render into adequate English: ‘“‘ Virtue is a habit of 
deliberate choice, consisting in a mean relative to ourselves, 
and determined by reason, and as the wise man would 
determine it” (as dv 6 pdvmos dpiceev). Certainly by 
this test the verdict would seem to go decisively against the 
modern Jew. The enormous majority of European or 
American ¢pévyszo. would be opposed to him. But, then, 
these ¢poviywot would be of Christian ancestry or themselves 
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Christians. So even the verdict of the ¢dpdévuo. seems open 
to a measure of doubt ! 

But I would not be so conceited as to argue that my own 
judgment is even that of a single ¢pdvipos, still less to set up 
that judgment against the judgment of the huge majority. 
And I freely admit that I can hardly imagine or visualise a 
future, however distant, in which the Bible of Europeans and 
of Americans would not contain the New Testament as well 
as the Old. What I would like to do here is something small 
and modest. I would like to show what is at the back of the 
modern Jew’s mind when he regards the Old Testament as 
“ greater” than the New. And when I speak of the modern 
Jew, I would mean such a one as can (and does) appreciate 
the grand universalism of Paul, and the greatness and the 
originality of the teaching of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. 

It might be asked : Does not the modern or “ liberal ”’ 
Jew apprehend and realise the crudities, the ethical and 
religious imperfections, the particularisms, the imprecations, 
the bitter and cruel nationalism, contained in the Old Testa- 
ment ? If he does not, if these things are part of his religion, 
then no wonder that he thinks the Old Testament a greater 
book than the New! If he really admires the spirit of 
“Esther ’’; if his conception of God is on a level with the 
conception of God contained, e.g., in Exodus iv. 24; if he 
believes that the orders for the slaughter of the “‘ heathen ” 
nations, such as the Midianites or the Amalekites, were of 
God and were good, if he thinks that the innumerable curses 
of “the enemy ” were religiously justified and lofty, if his 
God is indeed ‘‘ a God of vengeance,” who “ loves ’’ Israel 
and “‘ hates ”’ Esau, then there is nothing further to be said. 
Or if he believes that all the sacrificial and other ritual laws 
in the Pentateuch are supremely “inspired,” and were 
supernaturally ‘‘ revealed ’” by God to Moses, then also there 
is no arguing with him, and not the least interest in listening 
to him. 

But it is not so. On all these matters the modern or 
liberal Jew has much the same opinions, and passes much 
the same judgments, as the modern Christian. He rejects 
and dislikes the crudities and the cruelties of the Old Testa- 
ment very much in the same way and to the same extent as 
his Christian neighbour. He does not love his Old Testament, 
and hold it great, because of these things, but in spite of them. 
In the same sort of way, some critical Christians would, I 
suppose, feel about certain passages in the New Testament, 
which, to Jews, are perhaps even more objectionable, because 
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less primitive and naive, than the crudities and cruelties of 
the Old. ‘‘ Woe unto you Chorazin and Bethsaida. It shalj 
be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgment 
than for you.” “* Narrow and strait is the way which leads 
unto life, and few there are who find it.” ‘* Depart from me, 


There is, indeed, one difference between the modern and 


liberal Jew and many Christians, as regards the Old Testa. | ~ 
» othel 


ment. By the nature of the case, he is not out to make 


contrasts, and he has not any small touch of anti-Semitic | 
prejudice. He dislikes the crudities and the cruelties ; per. | 4 
| they 


haps they give him more real pain than they give to any 


Christian ; for he does not dwell on them with a sort of | ‘| 
and 
) ben 
that 
| Test 
» not 


smug satisfaction, using them as excellent evidence to mark 
the difference between Old Testament and New Testament 
“levels”? ; he does not press them or emphasise them, 
Yet he is far from forgetting them. Indeed, he is not likely 
to forget them. For as the Old Testament is his Bible, and 
the Old Testament alone; as, because of its Christologies, 
he cannot accept the New Testament as part of his sacred 
book, the crudities and the cruelties are really more serious 
to him, who has no second line of defence, than they are, or 
need be, to the Christian, for whom the New Testament is 
the greater half of the Bible, and of higher value than any 
section of the Old. 

The modern Jew has to take the cruelties and the crudities 
of the Old Testament, as the Germans say, “‘ mit im Kauf”; 
nevertheless, in spite of the pain which they cause to him, 
they do also act, in an odd sort of way, as a kind of foil. It 
is a very different kind of foil from the Christian foil. For, 
to the Christian, the cruelties and the crudities of the Old 
Testament are used with satisfaction to show up, and show 
off (as on a dark and sombre background) the brilliance, the 
perfection, and the consummate beauty of the New. To the 
modern Jew, they also show up and show off, not however the 
glories of another book, but the glories and the greatness 
contained in the Old Testament itself. For, says the modern 
Jew to himself, if a people, by “nature ” so fiercely par- 
ticularist, who, in the Dean’s words, “ clung to their national 
exclusiveness to the last,” could yet produce, and put and 
keep in their sacred Scripture, the book of Jonah no less than 
the book of Esther, if a people, who can speak of God as in 
Exodus iv. 24 can also speak of Him as in Isaiah xl-lv, if a 
people, who can think of God as coming down “‘ to walk in a 
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den in the cool of the day,” can also think of Him like the 
writer of Psalm cxxxix, surely of such a people it may be 


' truly said that the spirit of God has been among them and 
' helped them and purified them, and perchance has invested 
| them (as their noblest have held) with a peculiar destiny, 


and entrusted to them a peculiar charge. 
For the rest, however, while the cruelties and the crudities 
both give pain to the modern and “liberal ” Jew, on the one 


other hand, on the Old Testament as a whole, it has also to 
be admitted that they do not come very constantly into the 


they are neglected. “* Then of your well-beloved Old Testa- 


ment, you modern and ‘liberal’ Jews neglect a great lot, 
and your Bible is a very thin book.” Well, perhaps. It may 


Again, the “ liberal” Jew’s appreciation of the greatness 


; of the Old Testament does not make him blind to the measure 


of advance in the New. “In” the New he would prefer to 


_ say rather than “ of ” the New. It must be forgiven him if, 
| because of his rejection of all the Christologies, he regards 
| these advances as heavily counterweighted by its retro- 


gressions and impurifications. 

Is a comparison possible with the men of science? If A, 
on the basis of B, C and D, makes an advance or a new 
discovery, does that show that A is necessarily greater than 
B,C, D? What the modern Jew feels is that the religious 
and ethical advance in the New Testament is less important, 


» and, as a total achievement, less great, than the totality of 


greatness in the Old. 
Far be it from the present writer, at any rate, to deny 
that the conception of God and the religious ethic of Jesus, 


| as given in the Synoptic Gospels, may not be, upon the basis 


of the Old Testament conception of God and of the Old 
Testament religious ethic, greater and more developed than 
that of any one Old Testament writer. Yet I do not see 
that it thereby follows that the New Testament as a whole 
must be greater than the Old Testament as a whole. 

More positively, what is in the mind of the modern and 
liberal Jew in this matter of the comparative value and 
greatness of the Old Testament and New Testament is this. 
He believes that the best things said about God and religion 
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in the Old Testament are of more fundamental truth anj 
value than anything which has been added on to them in tk 


New. More that is fundamentally great and true and valuabk | 


may be found in the Old Testament about the nature an 


. character of God, of God’s relation to man, of man’s relation | 
to God, and of man’s duty towards God and his fellow map, | 
““Great and true and valuable”: these adjectives caf 
reasonably be used even in argument only to those who still | 
believe in the truth and value of the teaching of Jesus o | 
these subjects in the Synoptic Gospels. They would be of 1m | 
avail to those who, for whatever reason, though they ar | 
believers in ‘‘ God,” are yet unable to assent in faith to thos | 
affirmations about God and His character and His relation; | 
to man which Jesus is habitually represented as making, | 
But, then, for those who take this view, inasmuch as ther} ' 
conception of God, whether true or false, whether likely to | 
prevail or to pass away, is not that either of the Old Testa. | 
ment or of the New Testament, I do not see how they can} 


fairly enter into the contest as to the comparative value and 


greatness of the two Testaments, or how, for that matter, it 


can greatly interest or concern them. 


Concentrating his gaze upon what he regards as the finest | 
and best words in the Old Testament, what does the modem § 
and “‘ liberal ’’ Jew find there ? He finds there, let it be said 7 


at once, most, though not all, of that which constitutes his 


religion to-day. In some instances, perhaps in the most | 
famous instance of all (Deut. vi. 4), the words, to the original | 
composers of them, may have meant less than they mean | 
to-day to him, but this possible fact does not trouble him. | 


After all, the words are there, and they remain, and, like 
many other words of genius, they may not illegitimately be 


charged by subsequent generations with larger and fuller | 
meanings. Sometimes, again, for a particular tenet of his 


faith, there may be in the Old Testament a great mass of 
illustrative material. Sometimes there may only be a few 
verses. This disparity, too, does not worry him. The few 
verses may be as helpful and as inspiring to him as the great 
mass. 

What, then, does he, the modern and liberal Jew, find in 


the Old Testament ? Well, he finds there his Monotheism, | 


the doctrine of the One God, who is righteous and loving and 
wise, the One God who is both near and far, who is omniscient 
and omnipresent, who is “ first and last.” The appalling 
difficulties in believing in such a God are no less real to him 
than to his Christian neighbour, but he makes the venture of 
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faith. Again, the one God is the creator of all; and He is 
the Father, who has given of His spirit (and He is spirit, 
Isaiah xxxi. 8) unto man, so that man is more and other than 
all else that lives and moves upon the earth. Man’s duty is 
to serve God, and man serves God by the service of his fellow 
men, and by obedience to the moral law. The imitation of 


Now, none can deny that this religion is to be found in the 
Old Testament. You may say, imitating a famous jibe of 


“Yes, and very much more.”” The modern and liberal Jew 


as their | readily admits the ‘“‘more’’: he admits that what he finds 
- inthe Old Testament he finds by selection and by rejection 


| Testy. |, and by adding together. But, nevertheless, the heads of 


doctrine which I have just enumerated are all there. And 


| what a religion it is! What substance, what weight, what 


grandeur, and what adequacy ! Doubtless, it needs rounding 


Jew feels is that, compared with this body of religious truth, 
all else (except one thing) is mere expansion and supplement. 
Here is the rock, the substance. If this be true, the world 


riginal | wears one face; if it be false (and he knows how much can 


be said against it), then the world wears another face. If it 


| be true, life is one thing; if it be false, it is another. And 


hence it is that the Book which contains this religion seems 

to him greater and more valuable than that other later book, 

which, even if it did not, as he sees things, in the most essential 

point of all (God’s Unity), cloud the great achievements of 

= older book, yet to him only expands and supplements 
em. 

Besides what has already been mentioned, the Old Testa- 
ment furnishes yet more. The Law without and the Law 
within (Jeremiah xxxi. 84), both containing the same 
commands and both of God; the Ten Commandments ; the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as_ thyself,” 
followed by the much harder and greater command (omitted 
in the Dean’s Every Man’s Bible), “‘ Thou shalt love the 
resident alien as thyself” : these words too form part of the 
modern Jew’s religion. So, too, does the famous “ Should 
not I have pity upon Nineveh ? ” with the whole book from 
which the question is taken; the vision of Assyria, Egypt 
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and Israel in Isaiah xix; the conception of Israel, the 
Servant, through whom the knowledge of God shall reach to 
the ends of the earth, an inspiring and disturbing conception, 
often ignored, often compulsorily overshrouded, but yet 
never wholly eradicated from the Jewish heart, and always, 
I think, if often unconsciously, contributing to Israel’s 
tenacious fidelity to his faith through temptation and 
persecution, through adversity and prosperity. Lastly, there 
are the best things in the Psalter: ‘‘ The Lord is my shep- 
herd ”’ ; “‘ The Lord is nigh to the broken hearted ” ; “‘ How 
excellent is thy loving kindness, O God”; “‘ In thy light do 
we see light ” ; ‘“* Whom have I in heaven but thee ; there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee.” There are added 
too, “‘ Let justice roll down as waters”; “I delight in loving 
kindness and not in sacrifice.” 

“* Fragments,” do you say ? “‘ Just tit-bits : here a little 
and there a little.” Beitso. But the number of these tit-bits 
is not small; their quality is first class, and woven together 


they constitute an ethical monotheism of compelling power | 
and of exalted beauty. They form the substance of a | 


religion which is susceptible of, and even needs, expansions 
and supplements (not yet, and perhaps never to be, con- 
ania 
The book which contains this substance stands, therefore (in 
the eyes of the believer in that religion), unchallenged and 
supreme. 

It is true that the one great gap in the collection of 


“* fragments ”’ is that there is practically nothing to be found |} 


in them concerning the hope of immortality ; for this hope 
arose in Israel in the period of the “‘ blank leaf ’’ between the 
Old Testament and the New. By a.p. 20 it had already 
become, though not in the form in which the modern and 
liberal Jew clings to it, an accepted dogma of the Pharisaic 
and Rabbinic synagogue. 

Let me repeat, once more, that because the value of the 
Old Testament is placed so high, the religious achievements 
of Jesus and of Paul are not denied or ignored. Paul’s 
universalism, though less than the universalism of the modern 
and liberal Jew, is, nevertheless, glorious enough. It is a most 
noble development of Jonah and Isaiah xix. And the 
inwardness, the spirituality, the originality, of the religious 
teaching of Jesus, who can rightly pass them over? ‘ Bless 
them that curse you; do good to them who hate you, pray 
for them that despitefully use you’’; ‘‘ It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day ”’; ‘‘ Not that which goes into the 






ut this substance is greater than all such accretions. | 
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mouth defiles a man ”’; ‘* Whoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant”; “I will give unto this last even 
as unto thee”; ‘* Whoever would save his life must lose 
it”; “ Ifany man would follow me, let him deny himself” ; 
“The Son of man is come, not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them’”’; ‘* Her sins, which were many, have been 
forgiven, for she loved much ” ; “‘ If a man have an hundred 
sheep, and one of them goes astray, does he not leave the 
ninety-and-nine upon the mountains, and go and seek the 
one which has gone astray?” ‘‘ We are unprofitable 
servants ; we have done that which it was our duty to do.” 
There may be Old Testament bases and commencements for 
all of these, but none the less they are magnificent supple- 
ments and expansions. In themselves they are very great ; 
to the modern and liberal Jew they are only small when 
compared with that fundamental doctrine of God and of man 
which the Old Testament holds forhim. ‘‘ Know, therefore, 
this day and lay it to thine heart that the Lord he is God in 
heaven above and on the earth beneath : there is none else.” 
And this God is “‘ merciful and gracious, longsuffering and 
abundant in lovingkindness and truth.” “ on O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is One. And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.” ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
thou shalt love the resident alien, as thyself.” Great as are 
the supplements, the fundamentals seem to him greater still. 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Hotmpury St Mary, Dorxina. 














THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES: 
A PLEA FOR RESTATEMENT. 


REV. REGINALD F. RYND, M.A. 
Late Reader in the Temple. 


A SUGGESTION has recently been made in authoritative 
circles that the time has come for a revision of the Thirty- 
nine Articles in the light of modern thought, and that they 
should thus be brought into some sort of conformity with 
the ideas that lie at the root of contemporary philosophy 
and morals. As was to be expected, the suggestion has let 
loose a torrent of protest from opposite quarters of ecclesi- 
astical opinion whose exponents, for once, find themselves 
in agreement. It is a peculiar example of extremes meeting. 
Not, be it observed, in any reasoned effort impartially to 
examine and revise an antiquated document that no longer 
represents the living faith of numberless Christian people, 
but to make it once more apparent that reason and reality, 
as active principles in the religion of the Church of England, 
have not yet come into their own. 

It is commonly asserted that laymen have only an 
oblique interest in this compendium of sixteenth century 
thought and theology, that it is no more than a standard of 
reference for the Clergy, and that even they are not asked to 
do more than “ assent ” to doctrines therein embodied. But 
if laymen have no direct interest in the Articles, and if 
the Articles are no more than an arcanum of theological 
subtleties intended for the initiated alone, why should they 
retain their place in the Prayer Book? So long as this 
document remains as an authoritative summary of the 
Christian faith, and it is not only a matter of choice but of 
law that at each change of incumbency congregations should 
have to listen to a recital of its doctrines, it constitutes as 
direct a challenge to lay minds as to clerical. Nor must it 
be forgotten that in a hyper-individualistic age, consecrated 
570 
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to opinion and no longer in the toils of a tradition guarded 
by the sanctions of an authority once held sacred, this 


challenge is being widely taken up. We may deplore the 


principle of “private judgment ” as we see its devastating 


activities in the sphere of art, morals and politics, but we 


can no more ignore them than we can ignore other symptoms 
of that intellectual independence which is so rapidly taking 


toll of “‘ use and wont ”’ and the conventions of a less critical 
' stage of human culture. 


It may be of interest to trace to its source the agreement 


| between the two extremes of religious opinion to oppose 
' reform, to which I have alluded. Speaking generally, it may 
be said that those Articles that deal with the authority of 


Scripture are regarded as the pivot of Protestantism, more 
especially as in this respect the Old Testament, of peculiar 
value to a representative type of Protestant piety, is put on 


the same level as the New. The doctrines of “ original sin ”’ 


and ‘“ predestination ”’ still form the philosophic background 
of the more extreme evangelical body of religious opinion. 
With Catholics, however, the supremacy given to the creeds 
is vital, more especially in view of the attempts now being 
made to purge them of certain dogmas no longer held 
literatim by an increasing number of thoughtful Christian 
eople. 
t Within these broad limits there are, no doubt, subsidiary 
aspects of the faith which all parties alike regard as serving 
too important a purpose to justify any attempt at reform. 
None the less, the answer to the question how many pro- 
fessing Christians would be prepared to subscribe to the 
Articles, were they fortunate or learned enough to under- 
stand them, is long overdue. Are they binding on the 
Christian conscience of the England of to-day, or are they 
not? Do they represent the considered official creed of the 
Church of England, or are they no more than an antiquated 
and somewhat discredited depository of opinions among 
which clergy and laity alike may browse at will, and from 
which they may gather any spiritual nourishment they may 
happen to find there? As regards the history of this corpus 
of Anglican theology, it must not be forgotten that it had 
its source in a laudable attempt not only to strike a balance 
between Catholic and Protestant doctrine but to achieve 
what the naive official intelligence of that age regarded not 
only as desirable but as possible, to prescribe, namely, the 
intellectual limits within which it was lawful to bring 
reflection to the aid of faith. 
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A profounder and more scientific knowledge of humy, 
nature tells us that it is no more possible to legislate fy 
orthodoxy in religious opinion than for morality in conduc. 
and, as the peculiar social and political conditions whig, 
gave us the Articles have long since disappeared, it is po 
unreasonable to suggest that they might be allowed to shay, 
the oblivion into which have sunk the age and condition, 
that produced them. In the first place, their aim was not 
solely religious. They belong to an age when civil an 
religious factions were closely associated, when the under. 
lying principles of Church and State were so nearly allied a 
to be for all purposes of policy homogeneous and inter. 
dependent. The Church was passing through a grave crisis 
when rites and beliefs consecrated by ten centuries of use 
were being replaced by a polity more congenial to the 
religious genius of the English people. This change, like all 
changes that go to the root of national use and habit, was 
accompanied by disorder.’ There was the same clash of 
religious opinion as there is to-day, with this difference, that 
then tolerance was regarded as a form of treason, and the 
thunders of Rome were still reverberating in the ears of men 
whose political traditions made nonconformity not a sectional 
but a national danger, to be met by every weapon available 
to Church and State alike. 

It is sometimes asserted that the Reformation changed 
nothing fundamental, that in England it meant no more 
than the exchange of the supremacy of the Pope for that of 
the king, and that all the evils of Erastianism under which 
the Church of England has so long laboured date from that 
momentous revolution. What changes were made in the 
official doctrine of the Church of England were primarily 
aimed at Rome; but in so far as the principle of the opus 
operatum, which underlies all Roman sacramentalism, was 
deliberately excluded, the claim that no essential change 
was made does not accord with the facts. That a large 
number of Anglo-Catholics now invite us to repent of the 
Reformation does not make it any less of a reality, and how 
““ assent ” to the Articles can be reconciled with a sacra- 
mentalism that has crept back into the English Church, not 
a whit less complete than that which they repudiate, must 
be left to the Anglo-Catholic conscience to decide. 

It is obviously impossible within the limits of a brief 
review to go over more than a small part of the ground 
covered by the language of the Articles; but it may be 
possible to deal in outline with a few of the more fundamental 
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humay § jssues involved in the demand for restatement without giving 


late fe | more offence to any part of that body of religious opinion 
mnduet: |) which the Articles represent than in the nature of the case is 
; which} inevitable. It may well be asked, in limine, what value 
; is not | accrues either to faith or piety from the attempt to arrive at 
O shar | g pseudo-scientific definition of the nature of God. It does 
ditions | not make God any more intelligible to our finite minds to 
vas not | predicate of Him what are no more than human qualities 
ril and | yaised to some algebraic degree of infinity which makes them 
under. |) meaningless. ‘The result is merely Matthew Arnold’s “ mag- 
lied ay | nified and non-natural Man ”’; and, if it be said that we are 
inter. justified in our affirmation of God as a Person to argue from 
= crisis |) human personality, the only type of personality of which we 
of us | have any experience, it is being more and more recognised 
to the | that there must be a residuum in the divine nature which is 
ike all | super-personal and that a mere extension of purely human 
t, was | categories, even if it can embrace, cannot exhaust the Divine 
ash of | Nature.1 There can be no just or proper apprehension of 
>, that | God that is purely intellectual. Described as He is in the 
id the | first Article He becomes, when the language is reduced to its 
f men | lowest terms, little more than a highly-benevolent non- 
tional | entity, whom it is difficult to regard with appropriate feelings 
‘lable | of love and adoration. When we pass from the Greek to the 
Hebrew definition, we exchange the atmosphere of false 
anged | science and the pseudo-naturalistic jargon, which disfigures 
more | so much our traditional theology, for that of poetry and 
iat of | emotion. The language of Hebrew thought is always at the 
which | level of its exalted and mysterious subject-matter. The man 
_ that | who defined God as the “‘ High and Holy one that inhabiteth 
1 the | Eternity ’’ was nearer to the heart of the matter than all the 
arily | copious volumes devoted to the intellectual elucidation of 
opus | the most supreme and sublime problem of our mortality. 
was | For dignity and felicity the apostrophes of prophet and 
ange | psalmist, in their contemplation of the divine perfection, 
large | have never been equalled, let alone surpassed. It was only 
' the — with the intrusion of Greek modes of thought that the attempt 
how | was made to elevate theology into a science; and the result 
vcra- | can be measured in the hopeless confusion in which our 
, not 
nust | 1!The words of Herbert Spencer in this connection are of interest : 
“Though the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be con- 
orief | ceived by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, yet duty 
und | ‘quires us neither to affirm nor deny personality, in the conviction that 
the choice is not between personality and something lower than per- 

r be Lsyiry amg at Sera. Paget oe xc 
sonality, but between personality and something higher.” (Nineteenth 
ntal | Century, July, 1884.) 
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traditional theology is now involved. The peculiar passig, 
for precision, in a region of thought where no more than 
approximation to the underlying reality of the spiritug 
world is possible, reaches its climax in the doctrine of th 


Trinity. This dogma is none other than an inference fron} 


certain highly speculative aspects of Christian teachj 
which can be and has been defended less on historical thay 


on metaphysical grounds ; but it is at least a question hoy) 


either faith or morality is enhanced by making de fide 


doctrine which is founded on a contradiction in numeric) 


terms and which can only be made intelligible on the principle 


of explaining obscurum per obscurius. If the title of the} 
majority of Christian people to salvation depended on their) 
belief in this dogma, the “‘ gate’? would be even narrowe| 
than Jesus declared it to be and most of us might well . 
| thew 
other grounds that our franchise in the Christian polity wil} 


despair of our spiritual destiny. Fortunately, it is on quite 


be decided, and to demand subscription to a doctrine that 
has the imprimatur neither of Christ nor of Paul, His greatest 


disciple, is to put that “offence”? in the path of simple| 


people which Christ Himself condemned. 


Much the same criticism applies to the attempt to decide | 


Christ’s “ place’ in the economy of heaven and to explain 
his “‘ twofold ” nature, not as a purely speculative doctrine, 
but as an inference from an unimaginable and miraculous 
event, the Virgin Birth, on which the most conservative of 


theologians have suspended judgment. Once more, we may} 


plead that such speculations are the parerga of religion, that 
the unum necessarium has been decided for us by Christ 
Himself, and that we have no warrant for imposing needless 
burdens on men’s minds and demanding a tithe of intel- 
lectual “‘ mint, anise and cummin ”’ which they cannot pay. 

Is it not just possible that the current movement away 
from religion is no more than men’s natural reaction to 4 
theology that is not only opposed to the science of to-day, 
but whose value in the sphere of morals is open to the grave 
objection that men of sense and candour can no longer 
maintain the pretence of holding doctrines which they do not 
understand ? If the highest flights of piety and inspiration 
were once possible on a purely naturalistic and emotional 
level of thought, as in the Hebrew theocracy at its best, it is 
at least allowable that men should claim the right to base 
their theology on this sublime example. The attempt to 
continue to force men’s minds into a mould of thought so 
utterly alien to the common speech and habit of mind of 
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the present time as that of the Articles is to put an intellectual 
strain on men’s faith, which it will not stand, and to complete 
that divorce between religion and experience which is one of 
the chief sources of the religious indifference confronting us. 
The claim that these doctrines on the inscrutable questions 
of the divine nature and the relation between the human and 
divine natures in Christ have the ‘“‘ warrant of Scripture ”’ 
is to invite the inquiry—‘* What Scripture?’’ To Jesus 
religion was not a question of “nicely calculated less or 
more”? on abstruse metaphysical problems which, so far 
from creating unity, have been a fruitful source of division 
among Christians; but a question of faith of a totally 
different order from that presupposed and demanded by the 
Articles. Jesus is recorded as having thanked the Father 
that He had hidden the mysteries of the spiritual world from 
the wise and prudent and revealed them to “* babes.”” What 
“ warrant,” then, is to be found in any authoritative dictum 
of Jesus for identifying ‘‘ faith’ with a belief in dogmas 
that, so far from providing spiritual pabulum for “ babes,” 
have merely been the battleground of contending parties 


which the general ignorance and confusion, among “ babes ”’ 


| and intellectuals alike, is as great as when the battle was first 


joined ? 

Again, what ‘‘ warrant’ have we for the assertion that 
the death of Christ was “‘ a propitiatory sacrifice ” demanded 
by God, not only for the “ original guilt ’’ for which Christ 
suffered, but for the ‘“‘ actual ’’ sins of men? To psalmist and 
prophet alike, God desired no “sacrifice”? but that of 
humility and contrition; nor can the idea of “ reconcilia- 
tion” be given a true religious value through the medium of 
some “ forensic” undertaking or contract which predicates 
a God both irrational and unjust, and belongs to a primitive 
and barbarous order of ideas rejected five hundred years 
before the Christian era. It is only through moral and 
emotional surrender to Christ as the supreme exponent of the 
Divine Will that the approach to God can be made. To claim 
that “ atonement ’’ was completed on the Cross as a piacular 
sacrifice to an offended and implacable Deity is a reversion 
to primitive orientalism, and to that ‘* blood and thunder ” 
tha responsible for so much bigotry and cruelty in the 
past. 

With reference to “ original sin,” is there one Christian 
among a thousand to-day to whom this doctrine has either 
reality or meaning ? It is, no doubt, the logical outcome of 
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associated with this doctrine have long been banished to the 
legendary region from which they emerged, the retention 
of it is at least of doubtful value. It possesses the imprimaty 


of Paul, but higher sanction than this it does not possess, f 


Jesus never taught that man was lying under the divine 
reprobation for an organic defilement of his moral nature 


transmitted to him by his parents. Jesus dealt with sin as 


an organic part of man’s moral and emotional nature, but 
never touched on the question of its “ origin” beyond His 
acceptance of the current belief that evil, physical not less 


than moral, had its source in satanic agencies in conflict with | } 


the beneficent purposes of God. Nor is it likely that this 


doctrine is indigenous to Hebrew thought ; it was probably | 


imported from Persian sources, though such speculative 
questions need not be debated here. 

In the descent of Christ into ‘“ Hell,’”? which we are 
enjoined to “ believe,” we are once more in a region of 
thought which it is impossible to invest with any semblance 


of reality. ‘‘ Hell,” in its purely local and spatial aspect, is } 


a theological relic which has rightly passed into disuse. Asa 
** place,”’ it has no existence, outside the human imagination ; 
and yet we are asked to believe that Christ ‘‘ descended” 
into this imaginary region of retributive punishment. This 
dogma was introduced to meet the difficulty presented by 


the millions who had died before Christ appeared. Is it | 
seriously suggested that intelligent people of to-day are to | 


accept such a method of vindicating the divine economy ? 
We have the problem to-day in another form concerning 
the millions who die annually outside the Christian fold. 
What religious value have such fantastic notions as this, 
belonging to an age when nothing was too extravagant or 
absurd to satisfy the craving for knowledge in a sphere where 
it was and had to remain unattainable ? Until Christianity 
is purged of these excrescences of “‘ faith,” which have their 
source in a primitive and pre-scientific cast of thought, 
belonging to the age of man’s intellectual infancy, the pro- 
gressive and vital elements in our modern society will 
continue to remain untouched by it. On the central doctrine 
of Christian orthodoxy, the Resurrection, I will only ask if 
it is not dangerously near the level of nonsense when to other 
elements “‘ partaking of the perfection of man’s nature,” 
whatever that may mean, are added “‘ flesh ” and “‘ bones” 
as a description of Christ’s risen body ? When to this it is 
added that Christ ‘‘ ascended to heaven with this body” 






the doctrine of the “fall”; but, inasmuch as the events 
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and “sat down ”’ on the right hand of God, one begins to 
wonder if we do not need some special sense as the organ of 
our apprehension of this incongruous medley of the natural 
and the supernatural. By any ordinary process of ratio- 


So with the problems of “ free will” and “ prevenient 


_ grace.” To how many modern Christians does the Pelagian 
dispute convey anything? This barren and useless con- 
- troversy sleeps beneath the theological lumber of fifteen 


centuries where it well might be allowed to rest. Augustine 
was probably no nearer the mark than his opponents, and it 


js just as consonant with reason and the “ nature of things ”’ 


to assert that in relation to “ sin and grace ”’ we start “ fair,” 
as Adam did, as to assert that the legendary progenitor of 
the human race dragged his posterity down with him when 
he lost his innocence. Moreover, we may well ask what is 
Adam’s title to continue to figure in our theology. If the 


religion of to-day is still dependent on ideas that correspond 


neither to our thought nor to our language, then the prospect 
of a renewal of its beneficent influences on this threadbare 
and distracted generation are small indeed. No new life can 
come from these dry and desiccated fibres of metaphysical 
abstraction which have split Christendom from end to end, 
and are not and never have been the proper subject-matter 
of religion. 

That the Scriptures contain “all things necessary for 
salvation ’’ will not, on general grounds, be disputed. Yet 


final court of appeal. To those who approach this problem 
with their theological principles and prejudices already 
formed, criticism presents no difficulties. It is the last 
despairing refuge of “rationalism” from the assaults of 
“faith.” But if “‘ faith” involves, as in this case it does, the 
abandonment of the “ natural’’ reason in our search for 
religious truth, then we must either conclude that we were 
not intended to ‘‘ reason ”’ about religion as we reason about 
life generally, or else that we are condemned to a final and 
complete scepticism. There is no escape from this dilemma ; 
or, as a last alternative, we must submit to the principle that 
only one interpretation of religious experience is valid, and 
that belonging to an age in which the line between a reason- 
able faith and the grossest credulity and superstition was a 
notoriously thin one. 

Again, what modern Christian concerns himself with 


VoL. XXX. No. 4. 19 
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‘* works before justification’? ? To say that “‘ works ” done 
“* before the grace of Christ ’” have the “ nature of sin ” js tp 
contradict an explicit statement of Christ Himself that me 
who were doing good apart from any acknowledgment of His 
leadership were not to be molested. To assert otherwise js 
to condemn wholesale the entire non-Christian world which 
constitutes the majority of mankind even to-day. On the 
ethical and intellectual consequences of the doctrine of “ pre. 
destination ’’ and “ election’ I need not dilate; they are 
well illustrated in the savage and inhuman fantasies indulged 
in by the writer of the Book of Revelations, panegyrics of 
self-complacent piety equalled, if not surpassed, in the famous 
passage in which Tertullian depicts the agonies of the lost 
with a pean of exultation so barbarous as to be revolting to 
any sensitive Christian conscience. 

On the doctrine of sacramentalism with which I conclude 
my review, I have only space to say a tithe of what the 
subject demands. If Sacraments are ‘“‘ sure witnesses of 
God’s invisible working ”’ in us by which He “‘ quickens and 
confirms our faith,” then they obviously produce a specific 
change that would be absent without them. The Reformers 
cannot have it both ways. Either the Sacraments are no 
more than “‘ symbols ”’ or “ signs ”’ of a spiritual regeneracy 
proper to our condition as Christians and present apart from 
them, or this is a condition dependent upon them and 
miraculously renewed at each reception. The latter view is 
that held by the Roman Church and an increasing number 
of Catholics in our own communion. Much of the teaching 
of the Articles on Sacraments seems dangerously near the 
principle of the opus operatum, which it was especially 
designed to exclude. The statement that the Body of Christ 
is given, taken and eaten only after a “‘ heavenly manner” 
is marked by a felicity and wisdom which might well close, 
once and for all, the door of controversy on this inscrutable 
subject. In the attempt to make any positive distinction in 
the interests of conformity between one mode of reception 
and another, are we doing more than playing with words? 
Have men ever been doing more since they first embarked 
on their passionate quest for solid ground on this obscure and 
mysterious question ? 

We have lately had an appeal from a distinguished prelate 
to cease all religious controversy for a space of ten years. 
Why that limit should have been placed on an attempt to 
banish the ‘‘ odium theologicum”’ from our midst is not 
apparent. Surely, rather than abolish ‘‘ controversy,” which 
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ntial ingredient in all active religious belief, it 
sie amines to en it to an arena where such differences 
were about tangible and palpable things ; where, instead - 
continuing to gyrate in a circle of obscurities, in which the 
very meaning of terms is a source of friction, we might bring 
the truths of the gospel into living relation with things as 
they are, and sink all differences that do not spring rem 
man’s moral and emotional reaction to the challenge whic 
delivered to us. 

oe gee is sick and weary of the ceaseless logomachies 
in which Christianity has become obscured. It began as fe 
more than a reinterpretation of that illuminating truth whic 

it was the especial privilege of the Jews to have —- 
mankind, the truth, namely, that there is one God, t ne 
His purpose for men is holiness: “that to serve Him = 

all the heart and with all the understanding and with all the 
soul and with all the strength, and to love one’s neighbour 
as oneself is more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices.” The answer of Jesus to the man who made this 
sublime confession of faith is worth recalling. “Thou art 


not far from the Kingdom of God.” R. F. RYND. 


HENNINGSWELL, NEAR ELy. 








A PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE 
PROBLEM OF REUNION. 


Rey. J. PAUL S. R. GIBSON, M.A., F.I.A., 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


Ir is naturally assumed that the problem of Reunion is 
primarily religious. Those intimately concerned are religious 
people. The various parties implicated are Churches, 
The problems felt to be crucial deal with dogmas and 
rites, with faith and order, all of which are connected 
with religion. The words and ideas occurring in the con- 
troversies are coined in religious centres; and, in the last 
resort, the back line trenches, which each Church feels must 
be guarded against all comers, represent official positions 
long held for deeply religious motives. The circumstantial 
evidence for Reunion being regarded as essentially a question 
of religion is so strong that many may wonder why the case 
is thus laboured. Deeper consideration will, I believe, show 
that Reunion problems will never be understood aright until 
their true nature stands revealed. 

The various conferences that have been held to discuss 
the possibilities of reunion usually progress quite satis- 
factorily till the question of the ministry and its associated 
problem of the Sacrament is faced. In this realm certain 
of our Anglican leaders feel they must make a definite stand. 
They urge that, however God may act in uncovenanted 
ways, there is one way laid down for the Church by the 
Master, or by tradition inspired and guided by the Holy 
Spirit, from which she cannot deviate. Grace for orders or 
for Sacraments is receivable in one only way. As it is 
foolhardy to trust in the uncovenanted mercies when 
covenanted ones are prescribed, it comes to this, for all 
practical purposes, that the normal reception of grace is 
restricted exclusively to certain channels. Within these 
channels all who conform to the rules and rites may receive 
580 
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grace, in this sense reception is inclusive for all who accept 
the conditions, but the conditions themselves include a 
particular association of spiritual power with certain 
prescribed material forms, and the acceptance of such 
relationship so limits the operation of grace as to make 
the position exclusive in its working. The focal point of 
the position is not that spirit and matter are related, not 
that matter may be used as dynamic symbolism of spiritual 
truth and thus become associated in the process of the 
reception of grace, but that one particular system, with 
which certain manual acts done and phrases recited by a 
privileged class are essentially connected, is linked to the 
reception of God’s grace, and normally exclusive of all other 
methods. With such a position are connected the ideas of 
the ultimate value of material continuity, universal 
uniformity and unquestioning obedience. Such is the 
position of certain Anglican leaders. They feel sure about 
their own position, but that of others, enjoying the same 
faith and sharing similar religious experiences, is regarded 
as doubtful, and certainly not to be encouraged, even if 
condoned. 

Were this a specifically Anglican attitude it might be 
considered purely on its own religious merits. But when we 
turn to the other Christian Churches we are to our surprise 
met by a state of mind exactly similar in principle and 
scarcely differing in detail. The Anglican certainty is denied 
by the Roman Catholic. He regards our sureness about 
receiving grace quite unwarranted. He alone has the real 
thing. We have the substitute! Surely the free churches 
will be free from such restrictions. At Peradeniya I worked 
with a Baptist colleague on the staff and we had Baptist 
students. As, however, the Baptist minister belonged to 
the open brethren, and the students to the strict, his own 
students would not take communion from him. Some 
friends of mine belonged to the Plymouth Brethren. The 
husband was open, the wife closed; and, therefore, they 
were not allowed to communicate together. Quite recently, 
in connection with the Methodist reunion, I have heard 
statements made by a minister of one section with regard 
to the ministry of the other which could hardly be equalled 
by the most intolerant utterances of those upholding the 
power and exclusive rights of a sacerdotal ministry. So our 
Anglican position is not unique. The spirit of exclusiveness 
is to be found in other Christian Churches. 

Surely, if the issue is essentially religious, we shall not 
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grace, in this sense reception is inclusive for all who accept 
the conditions, but the conditions themselves include a 
particular association of spiritual power with certain 
prescribed material forms, and the acceptance of such 
relationship so limits the operation of grace as to make 
the position exclusive in its working. The focal point of 
the position is not that spirit and matter are related, not 
HE | that matter may be used as dynamic symbolism of spiritual 
truth and thus become associated in the process of the 
reception of grace, but that one particular system, with 
which certain manual acts done and phrases recited by a 
privileged class are essentially connected, is linked to the 
reception of God’s grace, and normally exclusive of all other 
methods. With such a position are connected the ideas of 
the ultimate value of material continuity, universal 
on is | uniformity and unquestioning obedience. Such is the 
gious | position of certain Anglican leaders. They feel sure about 
ches, § their own position, but that of others, enjoying the same 
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find it in the larger world outside the Christian community, 
So we turn our eyes to the outside world. We watch the 
Jew, certain that he is one of the chosen people, with 
particular priesthood and sacrificial rites. He beholds the 
sure mark of God’s favour in the circumcision, which lj 
must undergo if they wish to enter the favoured position, 
He is certain of his grace, but the Samaritan is without the 
pale. Hinduism knows this spirit well with its caste and 
priests. The dead wood or stone become the living God 
through the right word uttered by the right person in the 
right way. The accidents remain the same, the substance 
changes. The mysteries in Greece, so far as we can ascertain, 
contain the same principle of hierarchy. Theosophy to-day 
in its co-masonry upholds the same cult. Things hidden 


from the babe are only revealable to the wise and prudent, | 


after his gradual elevation to the ranks of the more and more 
fully initiated. The Mohammedan medicine man with his 
charms, the African witch doctor with his divination bowls, 
the sacred continuity of unquenched light, the Toda with 
his duty of preserving the unbroken succession of curd 
through the operation of a sacred dairy priesthood, the very 
fact that even in Southern Buddhism, so fully materialistic 


in outlook, the reaching of Nirvana is restricted to those | 
who have been priests, all these in various ways disclose the | 


fact that in every religion, be it Christian or not, we find the 
same tenacious holding to something, which, while it makes 


the holder safe, discloses the probable doom of all others. § 
The thing held is material, the spirit is associated with a | 
clearly specified form of the matter, or specifically prescribed 

rite in connection with it. It is what the psychologist calls | 
the material sacred—with all its concomitants of taboo, | 


ritual, mantra and magic. 
So far we have traced the attitude of exclusiveness, the 


pride in possessing what others have not got; in our own 
Church, in other Christian Churches, and have found it : 
common to all religion. I turn now to the secular world, | 


and here again we find the same spirit in full efflorescence. 
We meet it in the Divine right of Kings; and, in another form, 
in tied public-houses, in all monopolies and patents. The 
attitude of the medical profession to qualified osteopaths 
is a good example. The army and the navy jealously guard 
their rights, and secret societies do no less. Inherited 


interests, such as class distinctions, are the main barrier : 
between the Church of England and the Nonconformist, 


even as they are between the Wesleyan and Primitive 
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Methodists, or, again, between the Presbyterians and the 
tch th) general bulk of free churchmen. Intellectual monopoly is 
with ,{ assumed by the Universities ; and now that it can be held 
Ids the} no longer, the social status operates as between the Cam- 
ich gj) bridge and the Oxford man and the graduate of a provincial 
dsition | city. The many reasons found for needless delay in devolu- 
ut the | tion of authority to other races by the British, while having 
te an{|, abasis of truth, are very largely a rationalisation for the deep- 
12 Goq| seated sense of racial dominance. This is as true of states 
in the| as of missions. The joy of secret possession is born with 
stance | the child, it survives in the man, in stages from the secrecy 
ertain, of medicine and charms in the East, to the gardener who will 
to-day | not give a cutting of a new flower, or the cook who will not 
hidden | disclose a recipe. The closed door of a secret society or 
udent | magic circle club belongs to the same spirit. Finally, the 
1 more} attempt by men to keep women out of the priesthood of the 
th hig} Church, which is due partly to safeguarding men’s rights 
bowls | and partly to a false sense of sexual impurity transferred to 
. with), Woman, is paralleled by the secular attempts to exclude 
curd | women from Parliament and the professions. The conclusion 
> very of the whole matter is clear. We are not in the presence of 
alistio | anything religious, but watching the manifestations against 
those| different backgrounds and in varying circumstances of a 
se the | material} power-sense fixing on to anything valuable, and 
dthe| determined to retain it at any cost, and to defend its position 
nakes| by any process of rationalisation. The growth of religious 
thers, | ideas around this material power tends to obliterate the 
ith qa} original enemy. But by their fruits ye shall know them. 
ribed| If the result is shutting off grace from God’s children, it is 
calls | futile to claim that the possession has been entrusted to one 
aboo, | for safe keeping by a jealous God, and that in hedging the 
_ approaches with barbed wire one is keeping the faith once 
, the} for all committed to the saints. These are but comforting 
own! deceits for the prejudiced, and leave those who go back to 
id it| Christ and His Spirit convinced that this is not of Him, 
orld, | or according to His will. 
nce, Power is not in itself evil. It acts in the material and 
orm, | ‘Spiritual realms, and contradiction only arises when the 
The | Operations of power in the lower seek to control the expression 
aths | of power in the higher. In the realm of nature it acts in 
ard | conflict with opposing forces and vindicates itself by victory 


nunity, 


ited 1 It is not intended to imply that selfish ambition always underlie 
rier the power-sense. This may arise through an unselfish and yet false view 
nist, | of the sacred, as exclusive and demanding one’s exercise of power. But 


in either case the material power sense emerges and operates. 
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over the weak. It is the survival of the fit. Power destroys 
and leaves the wreckage unheeded. In the realm of humay 
history it acts in a twofold way. Here is conflict, but a 
man advances, elements of co-operation enter and develop, 
With time we find these being more and more recognised 


Nations is a recent piece of evidence in this direction, as is 
the pact against war and the installing of arbitration in its 


place. In the sphere of the spirit co-operation and sacrifice : 


are the vital factors. Here there is no question of victo 


over another. Victory means redemption of the evil. The 

psalms are in many places typical of the pre-Christian | 
conception, based on justice. The good get their reward, | 
the wicked are hated, their end is destruction, and a righteous | 
God raises His arm to accomplish the rooting out of their | 
name. Christ said it is not the will of your Father in heaven | 
that one of these little ones should perish. He came to seek | 


and to save that which was lost. He died for the just and 
the unjust, to bring men to God. Christ’s work is to reconcile 


us to the Father. Redemption replaces destruction, for | 
redemption is victory, but the destruction of the wicked is | 


the defeat of the purposes of a God of love. A school has 


failed when it has to expel a boy. This is no less true of | 
God’s school here on earth. Co-operation replaces separation, | 


for co-operation is effective, separation destructive. 


Power-sense, as we have already seen, must from its | 


nature be exclusive, it opposes free reception though it 


glories in restricted dispensation to those who recognise its | 
authority. It claims privileged rights; and, while generosity / 
may make it open some of its doors, it will defend the inner | 


shrine to the uttermost. We see this in the sacred portion 
of the Jewish temple. Any Gentile entering could be slain, 
and also in the Holy of Holies, to which the High Priest 


alone could go, and he only on the Day of Atonement. We | 
see it no less in the Hindu shrine. The idea is present in | 


those who would exclude from Holy Communion persons 
not conforming to the laws of the ecclesiastical authority, 
be it hierarchical or lay, for the Roman Catholic and the 
Baptist and the Plymouth Brother all share the same spirit. 


This exclusive attitude was the one attitude above all | 


others that our Lord condemned. He attacks pharisaical 
caste and rules, by sharp parable He ridicules food taboos. 
For the “‘ material sacred’ He had no place, as we see 


1 J.e. in its technical sense of a spiritual value being regarded as 
attached to a material object, apart from the valuer. 
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estroys) from His attitude concerning swearing by the altar, and 
human} corban, though to Him all matter was capable of sacred 
but as  yaluation. Religion is not limited to this mount or that, 
evelop,| but is the heritage of all who worship God in spirit and in 
ognised | truth. God is not one who gives His favours only to the 
ague of | good, but makes His sun to shine on the just and the unjust. 
n, a8 is) Rigid interpretations are dismissed. The man born blind is 
1 InN its} not the result of sin, but to be the cause of glory. The 
acrifice | murder of worshippers or the accidental death of residents 
victory| js not to be attributed to outstanding wickedness. The 
_ The} religion of Christ is universal in its bestowal. It is only 
Tistian | yestricted by men’s response to His appeal to their allegiance. 
eward, Barriers indicate an urge for aloofness, even if there 
hteous be some desire for fellowship. Christ’s purity was not of 
{ their! this separative nature, but a consuming fire that purged 
1eaven | away sin by His presence in its midst. He did not merely 
0 seek} yemain pure and uncontaminated in the presence of vice, 
st and} He transformed vice into virtue, not by barriers but by 
oncile | fellowship. This power cannot come by external rites and . 
n, for! the privileges of the enclosure, but by the spirit within. 
ked is} For His Church He did not give rules and regulations, but 
ol has} enunciated the unacceptable and paradoxical beatitudes, 
rue of | and lived them out Himself to the end. The cross is nothing 
ation, | ess than the beatitudes in action. 
_ | Associated with exclusiveness is fear. The jealous 
m its} guarding of meticulous details, be they of ceremonial or of 
igh it) inspired word, is the expression of an innate terror lest 
ise Its | what is exclusively one’s own shall become common property. 
rosity | This arises either from a false sense of the nature of the 
innet | sacred thing which has to be safeguarded or from a jealousy 
rtion | of exclusive possession. But whether the cause be the 
slain, | selfish apprehension lest personal privilege be lost, or the 
Priest | unselfish dread lest the sacred be violated, it is nevertheless 
We | fear, and as such cannot be present together with the perfect 
nt | love that casteth it out. Eventually the thing feared, and 
rsons | not the principle to be vindicated, becomes the directing 
rity, | power. This is what has happened when a man makes such 
1 the | a statement as this: ‘If I gave up the belief in apostolic 


virit. succession there would be nothing to prevent my worshipping 
e all | in a Nonconformist chapel.” 

ical | Again, we find pride closely linked with exclusiveness. 
boos. | It is difficult not to be proud of what we possess, even 


€ se¢ | though we have had no say in the matter. The pride of race, 
ed as | the pride of birth, the pride of wealth, and the pride of 
spiritual possession—these we interpret to ourselves as, 
VoL. XXX. No. 4. 19* 
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responsibilities of office. We must safeguard British prestige, 
the value of culture, the right of dispensing material oy 
ecclesiastical benefits. The pride of the individual finds q 


covering cloak in upholding his office. Pride may be utterly | 


exclusive, as with the Brahman. Unless one is born 4 
Brahman, one can never become one; but often pride is 
content with erecting its protective barrier of discriminating 
ceremony. By submission to these one may enter the sacred 
preserve. A particular cultus is developed which is regarded 


as the one and only correct procedure, and those brought up | 
in it, whether racially, socially, or ecclesiastically, feel uncom. | 
fortable in other surroundings, and develop a sense of | 
superiority. History reveals the unmistakable fact that | 


when this superiority is not recognised, or when the gifts 


such superiority can convey are not desired for their own | 
sake, the power-sense, cloaking itself with the fantasy of a | 
benevolence, that must at all cost enable others to share in | 


its blessings, assumes a form of intense cruelty. 
Religious wars have been the bitterest, religious persecu- 
tion the most torturing. But the inflictors of torment have 


so deceived themselves that they do their devil’s work with | 
the deepest conviction that it is a small thing that the body | 
should suffer if only the spirit can be saved. Such men | 
have not entered the farthest outskirts of the religion of the | 


spirit, yet while they unconsciously fulfil Christ’s prophecy, 
“the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you shall think 
that he offereth service unto God” (John xvi. 2), they 


continue to give thanks that they are not as other men. As | 
the late Professor Gwatkin reminds us, paganism has never | 


been so deliberate and determined in its persecutions as in 
the hierarchical and legalistic forms of religion calling 
themselves Christian. But few are the Churches that 
have escaped the cruelty stage when they rose to power. 


Protestantism has not a clean sheet, and even the Society | 
of Friends, when paramount in Pennsylvania, felt bound to | 


destroy those who refused to conform, as Professor Barker 
reminds us in his recent book, Church, State and Study. 

For this whole state of things, in which a conscious or 
unconscious power-sense reigns, one cannot lay the whole 
blame on the leaders of the Churches in whom the actual 
power rests. There are aggravating factors. The rank and 
file of the people love to have it so, and transfer an attitude, 


rightly or wrongly existing in secular life, into the spiritual | 


sphere where other principles operate. This is true both in 
and out of religious circles. The domestics in the servants 
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parlour glory in the overlordship of their lords, and take 

recedence among themselves according to their master’s 
rank. Who does not know something of the thrill of fitly 
filling some subordinate place in a ceremonial, that is 
corporately effective and magnifical, be it in cathedral, 
manceuvre ground or lodge ? Smoothly running mechanism 
has a lure, mixed of fascination and fear. Curiosity also 
plays its part. There is a special interest in sharing in a 
mystery by degrees, and one is content to possess less than 
others, from the satisfaction of knowing more than some. 
There is a glory attaching to being a hanger on to a hierarchy, 
for it affords prestige. 

But perhaps the most potent factor of all in making 
men and women love the exclusiveness of authority is the 
desire in many to be free from the weariness and fret of an 
uncertain world. There is relief in no longer being asked 
to face problems oneself. The undigested certainties of 
authoritative declaration act as an opiate to the mind and 
the spirit. This attitude is naturally prevalent in a tired 
world, such as we live in to-day. It expresses itself in various 
forms. Sometimes in utter unquestioning allegiance to 
personalities, whether right or wrong, as in Italy and Russia. 
Sometimes in adherence to the letter of a book as coming 
direct from the pen of God, as in Mohammedanism and 
Fundamentalism. In others it appears as a blind loyalty 
to tradition and the Church, and is seen in the Roman and 
Anglican forms of exclusivism. In each case, the desire is 
to escape the need of exercising free choice, and a rest is 
sought under the powerful protection of authority. The 
extreme nationalist sells himself mind, will and heart; the 
ecclesiast sells his mind and will, retaining his heart free ! ; 
the fundamentalist only surrenders his mind, leaving free 
his heart and will. Yet all three are seeking an escape from 
the responsibility of the free and continuous use of their 
whole God-given personality, in the service of God. The 
escape offered and accepted is that of a surrender of part or 
whole of the personality, once and for all, and never to be 
freely used again. The false peace comes from accepting 
either a man, a book or a church as supreme authority, 
and placing such, idol wise, in the stead of a personal God, 
who can only be worshipped and served in spirit and in 
truth by responding and free persons. 

I cannot here trace at length the rise of this power-sense 


1 Such freedom is only relative, because in the strict sense there can 
be no full freedom of any part of our personality unless the whole is free. 
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in the Church. It is markedly absent from Christ and th 
Gospels. In the Acts we meet a simple community, in & 
Paul we learn of freedom, and light, for the mystery of Christ 
is that of something now made clear. St John knows eterna] 


Spirit. Organisation is at its necessary and valuable mini. 


mum. The Church refused to recognise the need of Circum. | 
cision; but new rules and new secrecies arise; one cannot | negotié 
| itis cle 
| facts b 
though in him not sacerdotal but administrative. Later | 


comes the Greek and sacerdotal influence which revives the | govelT 


 helpfu 
tion. The Church naturally imbibed the spirit of the Empire, | 


kill a principle by attacking a concrete example. 
Then rises Ignatius with full imperial sense of power, 


Jewish sacrificial ideas and gives excuse for their reintrodue- 


and expressed its unloving justice in the decrees and 


anathemas of the Councils. With Christianity accepted as | 


the official religion, the power of the Bishops grew ; and, while 
the circumference of the power circle had by circumstances 
to expand to include the priest, yet the centrality of the 
force which operated was intensified by the theory of the 


alleged spiritual trust, finds its expression to-day in the stress 
laid upon order or administration, or the external form of 
the ministry in the Christian Church. Faith and order are 
equated, at least in terms ; the inevitable has happened and 


the servant has ousted the lord. The two are, however, | 


incapable of equation, they belong to different categories of 
thought. The lesser in all its forms is used by the greater, 
but no particular form can be essential, for each and every 
form derives its efficacy only when used by the spirit. But 


we find the lesser category of order has usurped authority | 
over the higher category of faith. St Paul said there was one | 


faith and administrations many. The tendency to-day isto 
insist on one administration and to let the faith be varied. 
Faith now receives its value-worth from the order. The 
tables have been turned. The supremacy of order in the 
minds of many to-day is clearly shown by the fact that the 
Church of England is regarded as fully one Church, on account 
of its unified order. Its faith, none would be so bold as to 
define, but its order is unmistakable, and, therefore, it is 
regarded as an Unity. The official steps for Reunion with 
the Old Catholics and the Greek Orthodox Church are 
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prompted chiefly by the knowledge that their orders are in 
order, and, therefore, accommodation can be made in matters 
of faith, while, on the other hand, the Indian scheme, while 
allowed an experimental period, is not blessed till its order 


It is the same with the Free Church negotiations. With 
them the doctrine of the Church of England as expressed by 


orders are irregular, and so there is a break on further official 
negotiations. ‘They have an order, but not the order, and thus 


_ itis claimed there is justification for separation. With these 


i Ee 





facts before us, is it possible to doubt that the material power- 
sense has been at work in lifting things of administration and 
government, which are secondary, out of their legitimate and 
helpful position, as servants of the spirit, into the false place 
of primacy in the Church ? There is truth behind the gibe 
that says that we believe in the established Church, but in a 
Holy Spirit dead and buried ! 

The right interpretation of the words “ Faith and Order,” 
should be that which governs the relation of “ Life and 
Work.” Here we think of one central vitality expressing 


itself in manifold types of work. So there, we should think of 
_ one central trust in Christ expressing itself in various adminis- 
_ trations. Faith is the essential and distinctively Christian 


part, order the useful but subsidiary contribution from the 
realm of worldly government. Some form of it is necessary. 
No form can be essential. The League of Nations does not 
demand that the governments of the various associated coun- 
tries should be uniform. It works satisfactorily so long as it 
knows it is dealing with fully accredited ministers from the 


_ respective countries. So too, the league of the Churches, 


which should form the United States of the Church, binding 
them into a real unity of spirit, may surely recognise the 
ministers who are fully accredited by their various churches. 
It is a tragedy that history again and again shows us the 
secular world forging ahead in its response to truth. For 
centuries the Church attacked the idea of the earth revolving 
round the sun. In many quarters it still upholds an unerring 
book or an infallible pope, and even such a man as Wilber- 
force, who could see light over the emancipation of slaves, 
was found militating against factory reform which would free 
England from the stain of child labour. 

I have traced the presence of a material power-sense 
governing every expression of separativeness in state, society 
and Church. We have become aware of something which, 
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while it invades many domains, is ever the same. We hay: 
studied its nature and watched its developments. We haye 
seen it attempting to usurp sway over the higher realms of | 
the spirit. Thus we ought no longer to be deceived, the} 
covering is torn from the masquerader, and we can face the} 
religious problem afresh with hope. We shall emerge ha 
from the piercing examination of the light of the Spirit, if we | 
recognise, in ourselves and in others, that much of our religious | 
zeal and bigotry is not really religious at all, but a very sordid | 
and self-deceiving creeper entwining the solid oak of the Spirit, | 
in its attempt to gain support and strength from that in which 
it has no part. There is no need to be pessimistic even if we | 
discover the deeper seat of our trouble. We are neare 
recovery when we have a correct diagnosis. Some glamour | 
in our conflict may be lost, but the way to truer fraternity in | 
the spirit is revealed. It remains for us to engage in the | 
problem afresh with the new facts before us. 


J. Paut S. R. Grsson. 






Rimp.tey Hari, CAMBRIDGE. 
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BIBLICAL MISTRANSLATION. 


RAY KNIGHT. 


CHRISTIANITY has been deeply prejudiced by mistranslation 
of the New Testament. It is not suggested that the highly 
competent scholars to whom we owe our versions were 
guilty of grammatical mistake; they were betrayed into 
more insidious error. Until comparatively recent times 


' Europe derived all its knowledge of the scriptures from the 


IN, 














Vulgate, recognised not long ago as sole authentic Bible of 
the Roman Church; but the New Testament books were 
written in Greek, and accurate translation into Latin was 


_ never possible because Greek is the more flexible tongue and 
_ also has the definite article wanting in the other. Inevitably, 


therefore, the Vulgate was a mistranslation, but fate decreed 
that it should pass unchallenged for many centuries, and 
when at last retranslation was undertaken, the meanings 
consecrated by the piety of a thousand years were too firmly 
rooted to be displaced. 

Further difficulties attended retranslation, for modern 
languages differ widely from Greek and Latin, and correct 
reproduction of the sense is sometimes impossible, especially 
when words taken over from the older tongues have changed 
their meaning. Mystery, prophecy, and eternal are con- 
spicuous examples. Modern languages, moreover, employ 
not only the definite article, but its indefinite companion, a 
part of speech missing from the ancient, and the translation 
of one-articled Greek through no-articled Latin into two- 
articled English, French, or German has led to wide depar- 
tures from the original. Everyone knows how greatly the 
meaning of a sentence may be altered by inclusion or omis- 
sion of an a or a the, and it is often difficult to say whether 
the Greek does or does not intend the modification thus 
suggested, but the little parts of speech have been inserted 
In or left out of our versions according to the translator’s 
judgment, always exercised so as to preserve the time- 
honoured Latin sense. Better understanding of ancient 
591 
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thought will sometimes convince the student that the mean. 
ing has been changed, but correction is resented because 


tradition is sacrosanct, with the result that Christianity has | 
been saddled with the renderings, and worse, with the deduced | 
theology, approved by an age of ignorance and corruption.! | 

To begin with minor instances, vaos beod éore (1 Cor. iii, | 


16, 2 Cor. vi. 16) does not mean “ ye are a temple of God” 


(R.V.), but “ye are God’s temple’’; St Paul is made to | 
describe himself as “a minister” of the gospel, implying | 
that he was one among several or many, a notion empha- | 


tically contradicted in his epistles ; and the insertion of the 
indefinite article into Rev. xiii. 18, “‘ for it is the number of 
man,” has given rise to much misdirected guessing. Again, 


the Greeks were accustomed to speak of ‘‘ the God ” rather | 
than “God.” 2 The anarthrous form was sometimes used, | 
and Latin has stereotyped it in modern speech, but restora- | 


tion of the article may change the meaning of a passage, 


In John x. 36 Christ does not say, ‘‘ I am the son of God,”’ but 


** I am son of the God,” and when St Paul writes, éd€alov & 
€uot Tov Oedv (Gal. i. 24), “‘ they glorified God in me ”’ is not 
at all the same thing as “they glorified the God in me,” 
which is certainly what he meant. When he suggests that 
he might know ta pvorjpia mévta Kal macavy mY yvaow 
(1 Cor. xiii. 2), no informed person can doubt that he meant 
‘all the Mysteries and all the Gnosis,” but our translators 
dropped out the articles and reduced the passage to a 
pointless ‘all mysteries and all knowledge.” The same 
mistake has been committed in 1 Tim. vi. 20, where the 
writer warns his disciple against “‘ the Gnosis falsely so 
called,” and again in Luke xi. 52, where Christ accuses the 
lawyers (voyixot, another name for the ypappareis or 
literalists) of taking away the key of the Gnosis. Wrongly 
persuaded that Gnosticism was an early Christian heresy, 
the translators destroyed the meaning by substituting a 
vague key of knowledge. What knowledge? Origen, who 
makes the obvious remark that the lawyers could not have 
taken away the key had they not once possessed it, under- 
stood the meaning better. 


1 The long supremacy of the Vulgate was the more unfortunate because 
Jerome is not trustworthy. See Lightfoot’s remarks in the article on 
Eusebius in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. 

2 “ The God ” is used about five times out of six in the Fourth Gospel 
and about fifty times out of fifty-three in John’s First Epistle. 

3 He is speaking of his charismata, as again in ii. 9 and Rom. xv. 18-9. 
4 De Prince. iv. 1, 10. 
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Insertion or omission of a the has had more serious conse- 
quences in other passages. In Rom. xvi. 25-6 St Paul 
declares that the Mystery kept in silence from zonian times 
is now made manifest 8a ypaddv mpodytixav, words trans- 
lated ‘“‘ by the scriptures of the prophets.” But there are 
no the’s in the sentence and no prophets ; the words mean, 
“through inspired interpretative writings,’ and a reference 
to Eph. iii. 3-4, with 2 Cor. x. 10 and the explanations of 
scriptural allegory in 1 Cor. x. and Gal. iv. will show that the 
apostle was referring to his own “ weighty and powerful ” 
letters, “‘ whereby when ye read ye can perceive my under- 
standing in the Mystery of the Christ.” Worse still is the 
perversion of 7a devia THs apaprlas Odvaros (Rom. vi. 23). 
St Paul is dealing with Adam’s sin, that which brought death 
into the world, and the definite article, “‘ the wages of the 
Sin is death,” is essential to the argument. Other passages 
need not be quoted in support, but it does not seem generally 
known that the logion is strict scientific truth. Death is the 
other half of genesis, say the biologists, man dies because he 
procreates ; 1 it is the cardinal fact of human evolution and 
Christian anthropology. 

Less important but not negligible error has been caused 
by the translation of aidv, kédcpos, and oixovpévn by the 
one word world, conveying to modern ears the earth we live 
on. The times we live in is the intention. The passage of 
man and his environment through successive phases of 
evolution is axiomatic in all the ancient creeds, American 
as well as Asiatic, but ignorance destroyed the fine philo- 
sophical conception, and even so late as 1881 it smacked of 
heresy to suggest that the world was created more than six 
thousand years ago. Aidv with its adjective aidwos, “ eternal,” 
means a vast period of time such as we predicate of the geo- 
logical epochs, but five or ten million years were practically 
everlasting to the uneducated, whose misconception has now 
been worsened by turning a time-superlative into a time- 
negation. Kdopos is the world qua organisation, importing 
the same idea in respect of condition as aidy in respect of 
time, and the word should be translated world-order or 
dispensation. Oixovpévn means the habitable or civilised 
world, but the best that Jerome could do for rv oixovperny 
tiv péddovoavy (Heb. ii. 5) was orbem terre futurum, and 
English readers have it as “‘ the world to come,” 7.e. our 

1 Geddes and Thomson, Evolution of Sex, 272. ‘Apapria is used 


twenty-nine times with the definite article in Rom. v. 12-viii. 10, and 
eleven times without. The one means “ the Sin,” the other “ sinfulness.” 
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future discarnate life. ‘* Future civilisation ’”’ is nearer to 
the meaning. Similarly, carjpricOat rods aidvas phate Beod 
(xi. 3) is rendered, “‘ the worlds have been framed by the 
word of God,” but the verb means to piece together or re- 
articulate, and the correct translation is, ‘‘ the ages have been 
restored.”’ It is a prophecy of the restitution of all things, as 
in Acts ili. 21 and Jer. xxxi. passim ; redeunt Saturnia regna, 
In these and other such cases the inspired writers are not 
contrasting earth with heaven but the present age with the 
age of the Resurrection, when there shall be no more marry- 
ing or giving in marriage and men shall be as the angels, 
“neither can they die any more.” Death will have been 
conquered along with genesis and humanity be perfect even 
as the Elohim are perfect; a more attractive prospect 
perhaps than that which promises us a futurity of amorous 
business men perfected by ectogenesis and monkey-gland 
inoculation. 

Jerome’s translation of Aédyos by verbum, “ word,” has 
led to great confusion. Ask any Christian what he under- 
stands by the Word of God, and he will immediately reply, 
the Bible; but if that is right, Christ cannot also be the 
Word of God. Word, pidos, is exactly what ddyos is not, 
and Plato contrasts them strongly in Rep. 376 and elsewhere. 
Obviously, as it would seem, Christ is the ddyos, scripture 
the pvos. Logos is notoriously untranslatable, and no good 
equivalent has been proposed. ‘“* Thought ”’ might serve, 
but “ act ” (Goethe’s suggestion) is worse than word ; “ prin- 
ciple,” or better perhaps ‘‘ purpose,’’ seems the least inade- 
quate. Had Jerome been a little less learned and a little 
more intelligent, he would have used ratio for ddyos instead 
of verbum. 

The badly mistranslated 2 Thess. ii. 3-10 calls for longer 
explanation and must be prefaced by a reference to Romans. 
It is not clear how the idea has arisen that i. 18-82 of that 
epistle alludes to so-called natural religion. The intensely 
Jewish appeal of Romans with its plentiful quotations from 
Hebrew scripture—sixty-five as against some fifty in all the 
other Pauline letters combined—proves that the congrega- 
tion addressed was predominantly Jewish, while as for the 
first chapter, verse 19 is decisive ; for if that which may be 
known of God was known to ethnic seership, what need was 
there for the Christian revelation ? The address to the Gentile 


1 j. 5, 18 does not necessarily imply a predominantly Gentile congrega- 
tion. Too much stress is laid on €6veow. ‘* All peoples ”’ in verse 5 and 
** the rest of the peoples ” in verse 13 is perfectly good and natural sense. 
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converts begins in xi. 13, tpiv 8€ A€yw Tols Ever, “ now 
as to the Gentiles among you, I have this to say,’’ among 
other things that ‘‘I would not have you ignorant of this 
Mystery, because (not that) a hardening hath in part befallen 
Israel’ (verse 25). Much of the preceding argument has 
been devoted to that subject. 

St Paul has been explaining to his Jewish readers why 
heathendom was to be admitted to their privileges. They 
had grossly abused their trust. To the Jews had been com- 
mitted the divine oracles (iii. 2), in them had been manifested 
that which might be known of God, for He had shown it unto 
them (i. 19), but Israel treasured up wrath against himself 
by hardness and impenitence (ii. 5, xi. 25), despising the 
goodness of God and causing His name to be blasphemed 
among the nations (ii. 4, 24). The apostle is resuming the 
invective of Hebrew prophecy against his countrymen, the 
scribes and Pharisees, who had taken away the key of the 
Gnosis and changed the truth of God into a lie. “ Pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools, haters of 
God, proud, boasters, without understanding, implacable, 
unmerciful, knowing that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, yet not only doing the same but taking 
pleasure in them that did them” (i. 22 f.). These fearful 
reproaches cannot be understood unless the Old Testament is 
taken more seriously than is now the fashion. Slow to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken, orthodoxy reduces 
the accusations brought by Isaiah and Jeremiah to com- 
plaints that Israel had polluted the Temple rites with 
practices borrowed from Moab and Assyria, coupled perhaps 
with an occasional sacrifice of the first-born to placate an 
offended deity, while Christ’s terrific indictment of the 
scribes and Pharisees in Matt. xxiii. was provoked by nothing 
worse than hypocrisy and formalism! That is puerile; if 
scripture may be trusted, Israel had sunk into an iniquity 
beyond the dreams of our youthfully self-satisfied omni- 
science. Whoredom and harlotry are the favourite similes 
employed for the offence, but in some passages there is 
plainer speaking. The Chosen People “ sacrificed to devils, 
not to God.” ‘ Inflaming themselves with idols under every 
green tree, slaying the children in the valleys under the clifts 
of the rocks,” ‘‘ they served their idols, yea, they sacrificed 
their sons and daughters unto devils, and the land was 
polluted with blood.” ! Israel had fallen into the frightful 

1 Lev. xvii. 7, Deut. xxxii. 17, Is. lvii. 5, Ps. evi. 86f. See also Is. lix. 8, 
Jer. vii. 81, xix. 4 f., xliv. 8 f., Ez. xiii. 18 f., with the highly significant 
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sin of Satan-worship, the Sin against the Holy Ghost; 
Black Magic, with its attendant horrors of sadism, necro- 
mancy, and human sacrifice. Time after time the charge is 
repeated in the prophetic writings, post-exilic as well as pre- 
exilic; all the offences alleged against the Chosen People 
refer to that awful abomination, fifty times more hideous in 
the first century for its surface plastering of religiosity. It 
was the crime which brought upon them first the exile to 
Babylon, and then, when that proved unavailing, the destruc- 
tion of their nation, nor could any less offence have merited 
the sufferings since inflicted on the wretched Jew. Isaiah 
puts it in a sentence: the scornful men who ruled Jerusalem 
had made a covenant with death and with hell they were at 
agreement (xxviii. 15). Serpents, vipers, whited sepulchres 
full of dead men’s bones, they made their proselyte twofold 
more the child of hell than themselves; how could they 
escape the damnation of hell ? 4 

Magic having now been admitted to scientific rank under 
the names of hypnotism, suggestion, psychic phenomena, 
and the like, better sense can be made of scripture than was 
possible fifty years ago. Annas and Caiaphas stood in 
linear succession to the devil-priests of Jeroboam (2 Chr. xi. 
15), Christ and St Paul to the prophets who denounced them,? 
and 2 Thess. ii. 3 f. with Matt. xxiii. and Rom. i. 18 f. makes 
it clear why the one was murdered and the other pursued 
with so virulent a hate. 


** Let no man beguile you ” [the apostle writes to his 
disciples], “‘ nor can he do so (unless the apostasy have 
first come) until the Man of Sin is unmasked, the Son of 
Perdition that opposeth himself to all that is called God 
or is worshipped, so that he sitteth in the temple of 
God, professing himself to be God. Remember ye not 


viii. 12, and the account of Israel’s temporary reformation after the return 
from exile in Zech. iii. 1 f. The whoredom simile is explained by Ps. cvi. 
89 and Lev. xvii. 7. 

1 The charge of ritual murder persistently brought against the Jews 
and always dismissed as a malignant calumny is proved up to the hilt by 
their own scriptures. It dates back to the second century B.c.; Foakes 
Jackson, Josephus and the Jews, p. 28. It was their horrible practices 
that led Shalmaneser and Nebuchadnezzar to expel them from Palestine 
(2 Ki. xvii. 6, 7, 17, xxiv. 4, 14), and when they returned they were 
abhorred by all their neighbours (Jackson, p. 26), doubtless for the same 
reason. The Temple was a veritable shambles in Josephus’ time, proving 
the furious blood-lust. The Aztecs, whose religion suffered a similar 
corruptio optimi, incurred the same fate as Israel. 

2 They say it themselves ; Matt. xxiii. 37, 1 Thess. ii. 15. 
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that I told you these things when I was with you? Ye 
know now the possessing Power, to the unmasking of 
him in his due season; for the Mystery of Iniquity is 
being carried on at this very moment, but only until the 
possessing Power shall disappear from out the midst. 
Then shall be unmasked the Wicked One whom the Lord 
Jesus shall destroy with the breath of his mouth and the 
showing of his presence, whose presence is contrary to 
Satan’s activity in power, signs, lying wonders, and 
all deceit of wickedness for them that are perishing.” } 


The Abomination of Desolation stood in the Holy Place ; 
“‘ whoso readeth let him understand,” adds cautious Matthew, 
for the Mysteries were inviolable and it was dangerous to 
breathe aloud so terrible a secret. The Jew was the notorious 
black magician of the time ; little wonder that the Evangelists 
made him the embodiment of Antichrist and pilloried his 
traitor nation to everlasting shame in Judzeus Iscariot ! 
Further allusion to this subject occurs in Col. ii. 22-3, 
where St Paul speaks of will-worship. It was a distinctively 
Jewish practice,” cultivation of the will being the first step 
in Magic, white or black, and a sentence in 2 Cor. viii. 10— 
“you who were the first to make a beginning a year ago, 
not only to do but also to will’ (R.V.)—coupled with the 
encouragement of ecstasy in 1 Cor. xiv., suggests that the art 


1 The Greek is corrupt and minor liberties must be taken to make the 
text intelligible, as in the opening sentence and the change of évépyecav to 
évepyeias in verse 9, so as to give xara the effect of against instead of 
according to. St Paul cannot have said that Christ’s presence was 
according to Satan’s working. The translation of 76 xdreyov and 6 Karéywv 
in verses 6, 7 as “* the possessing power ” gives the verb its correct meaning ; 
see T. K. Oesterreich, Possession Demoniacal and Other, p.151. Finally, 
non évepyetrar does not mean “‘doth already work” and does mean “is 
now being carried on.” It is a grave mistake to suppose that Judaism 
had no Mysteries ; there is ample evidence of the fact, and if St Paul had 
used the plural form (as in 1 Cor. iv. 1) instead of the singular, there could 
never have been a particle of doubt about the matter. He contrasts the 
Mystery of Iniquity with the Mystery of Holiness (1 Tim. iii. 16). Cele- 
brations of both kinds were familiar to paganism and still are to certain 
Oriental countries. Other passages are cleared up by the amended 
translation. St Paul speaks of his Jewish enemies as Satan (1 Thess. ii. 
16, 18), Christ Himself calls Peter Satan (Matt. xvi. 23), and those who 
preached the Judaizers’ gospel were “‘ accursed ” (Gal. i. 8, 9). When, 
therefore, the apostle lightheartedly recommends the delivery of repro- 
bates to Satan “for the plaguing (éAe@pov) of the flesh” or “‘that they 
may learn not to blaspheme ” (1 Cor. v. 5, 1 Tim. i. 20), the meaning is, 
to put it colloquially, “‘ turn them over to the Judaizers and give them a 
taste of Mosaic discipline.” They were unworthy of Christian liberty. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 6, xii. 1. 
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was not neglected by St Paul. He asks the Colossians, 
““why are ye governed by rules, handle not nor taste nor 


touch,” and then continues: a éor mdvra eis POdpav 7h 
amoxpyoe . . . atwd éott, A\dyov pev exovta codias ev ebedo- | 
Opnoxeig kat TaTewoppoo wy kal apedia odparos, odk é&v typ | 
mpos mhynopovny ths oapkds. The English translations are 7 


unaffectedly ridiculous; ddyov codias does not mean “a 
show of wisdom,” and few will admit that humility and 
self-discipline are “to perish with the using,’’ much less that 


they “are not of any value against the indulgence of the 
flesh.” Two of the errors are easily corrected, but mnopdvm | 
Ts wapkos is obscure. The meaning seems to be: ‘“ which 
things (tend) to destruction in abuse . . . having indeed a | 


principle of wisdom in will-worship, humility, and unsparing 


treatment of the body, but are useless for fulfilment of the q 
flesh,” i.e. for getting full value out of its energies. The | 
passage is designedly cryptic, but Plutarch’s explanation of | 


the Typhon myth throws some light on it. 
There are many other errors in our versions, some 
important, others not. No attempt has been made to 


discriminate between rehéw and xaraprilw, Kidos and dyabls, : 
ampdoow and the emphatic xarepydloua, words by no means | 
synonymous to the Greek ear but offered to English | 


readers as identities. The translation of wuyixds by 
“natural” and yxoikds by “earthy” in 1 Cor. xv. 46-9 has 


perverted the whole chapter. The words mean psychic and [ 
watery respectively, and St Paul is not speaking of physical | 
death and burial but of the evolution of the pneumatic or | 
spiritual body from the psychic or watery body entombed | 
in the fleshly sepulchre—the rebirth of man from Water and | 
the Spirit, creation of the microcosm by the Spirit of God | 


moving upon the face of the Waters.2 The mistranslation 


of 67. by that in Rom. xi. 25, making the Mystery of Christ : 
an affair of Israel’s stupidity, has been noticed ; the error is [ 
repeated in Eph. iii. 6 (R.V.), emphasising it by a gratui- | 


tous “to wit.” * Conversely, 671 has been translated for 
instead of that in Matt. xi. 29—‘‘learn from me that I 


1 De Is. 55. Horus does not destroy Typhon but absorbs his energies 
into himself. 

2 Psyche belongs to the same root as yvypds, water. ‘‘ Water” is 
always the sphere of psyche in ancient theosophy, as “‘ earth” is that of 
body and “ fire” or “ wine” (antitheses of water) that of spirit. Like 
psyche, nephesh is life; hence mayyim chayyim, living waters. Our own 
word soul is connected with a Gothic root meaning sea. 

3 The sentence ends with év zvedpart, which does not mean “in the 
Spirit,” but “in ecstasy.” The succeeding efva: is an absolute infinitive. 
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am meek,” appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Christ’s attitude towards authority was anything but meek. 
A curious little error has crept into Eph. iii. 18, where St 
Paul is made to express the remarkable wish to his disciples 
that “ye faint not at my tribulations for you,” as if they 
lost consciousness at the sight of their master gashing his 
flesh or swinging suspended from a hook, like an Indian 
fakir. The Greek runs, airodpar py éyKaxely év Tats Odipeot pov 
imép jpar, and the mood of airodya: shows that the apostle is 
praying that he himself may not weary in his tribulations. 
The same verb is used for weary in Gal. vi. 19 and 2 Thess. iii. 
18, but Jerome suffered a momentary lapse and neither 
grammar nor good sense can prevail against his authority. 
In a number of places the inspired word has been conformed 
to ignorant opinion, as in the translation of povoyéys by 
only-begotten,! ré\evos by full-grown, and év vpiv by “ among 
you” (Gal. iii. 5 and elsewhere); or again in 2 Cor. vi. 
13, where St Paul speaks to his disciples “as unto chil- 
dren ’—children in understanding, babes in Christ—and a 
my, alone-begotten of the translators, has been inserted 
before children, lest the scholar should be included in that 
category.2. St Paul and the Evangelists would be more than 
startled could they read our Bibles. 

Written in beautiful and affecting English, our transla- 
tions are nevertheless a little slovenly. They belong to an 
era when no one doubted that Christianity had come down 
to Europe pure from the fountain-head, or that salvation was 
ensured by assent to a few historical propositions, but their 
theology is that of the Dark Ages, not of first-century 
enlightenment. An accurate translation of the New Testa- 
ment, prepared by men free from prepossession and familiar 
with the thought of Seneca’s age, would revolutionise pulpit 
doctrine and go far towards saving Christianity from 


extinction. 
RAY KNIGHT. 


Assam, INDIA. 


1 The word means alone-begotten, born without a syzygy, like Athena 
of Zeus. Only-begotten is a mere equivalent for only. 

2 Other ancient writings have suffered greatly in translation from the 
translator’s habit of substituting what he supposes his author meant to 
say for what he actually did say. Even Jowett is guilty of the practice. 











THE SPIRIT OF SEEKING. 


A. VIBERT DOUGLAS, Ph.D. 
Lecturer in Astrophysics in McGill University, Montreal. 


It would probably be possible to compile a statement out: | 
lining a scientific method which would be acceptable to the 
great majority of men of science. Yet, when it comes to the 
question of the applicability of this method to the investiga- 
tion of spiritual truth in general, and the scientific attitude 
of mind towards religion in particular, no two people, if they 
think at all, will think exactly the same about it. Such an 
attempt as that which follows, will, therefore, completely | 
satisfy no one—not even the writer—but it may have its | 
value nevertheless. It may lead to criticism; and con- | 


structive criticism, when honestly given and _tolerantly 


received, is twice blest, “‘ it blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes.” 


4 


Let us consider, first, the necessary attitude of mind for 4 
the genuine searcher after truth, whether it be truth regarding | 
the world of nature, or regarding the intangible things of the 
spirit. In either case, there must be sincerity of purpose, 
extreme honesty of mind, and great courage. Perhaps the 
last should have been placed first. Robert Louis Stevenson 
has stated that “‘ courage is the principal virtue, for all others 
presuppose it.”” It often requires courage, determination and 
honesty, to face facts squarely, and not to distort them into 
evidence for some preconceived theory which they do not 
truly uphold. Without bias and without prejudice, so far as 
is humanly possible, the real significance of things must be 
sought. 

““Once upon a time,” wrote Jacobi, ‘ there were one 
thousand years of night.” This was the period following the 
publication of Ptolemy’s compendium of Greek knowledge of 

600 
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the world of nature, the Almagest, when in Europe it was 
regarded as the height of folly, of impropriety, and of 
impiety to venture to question the truth of the pronounce- 
ments of Aristotle. Every statement had to be accepted 
unquestioningly, and the minds of men were bound as with 
shackles of steel. The Almagest carried all the weight of 
authority in physical matters that the Bible and the doctrines 
of the first dozen centuries of the Christian era carried in 
spiritual matters. Thomas Aquinas had so interwoven the 
one with the other that to doubt the one was to dishonour the 
other. Now, according to Professor Hocking, Giordano 
Bruno typifies for us the new spirit, the scientific mind, 
which emerged in the sixteenth century and burst the chains 
of spiritual despotism, setting the minds of men free to search 
for truth without let or hindrance. Bruno was born in Italy 
five years after the death of Copernicus and the publication 
of his heliocentric theory in 1548. Revolting against the 
spiritual and intellectual tyranny of the times, he left the 
Dominican monastery at Naples and travelled to centres of 
learning in Switzerland, France, England and Germany, 
“ determined to see for himself the noble Universe unclouded 
by the mists of authoritative philosophy and church 
tradition.”” The highest function of man he considered to be 
the contemplation of divine unity discoverable under the 
manifold phenomena of nature. He had grasped the meaning 
of the paradox enunciated by Christ, ‘“‘ he that would save 
his life must lose it.”” He realised that the man who would 
fill his mind with the truth must first empty it of all cant, 
pretence, prejudice, and unthinking allegiance to dogmatic 
tradition. In 1600 Bruno was burned at the Inquisitors’ 
stake, and forty-two years later there died another brave 
independent thinker, narrowly avoiding a similar martyrdom, 
Galileo, who like Bruno deserves to be described in the words 
of Huxley as a man “ filled with the divine afflatus of the 
Truth Seeker.” Theirs was the spirit that must be ours, if 
we would likewise follow the pursuit of Truth. 


II. 


The scientific method, as a mode of procedure, may be 
briefly summarised under five headings. First, there is 
observation of natural phenomena and the collection and 
arrangement of facts—all the relevant facts possible, not just 
those which fit in with some preconceived ideas. Then, there 
is the performance of simple or elaborate experiments with a 
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view to increasing the number and variety of the facts to be 
added to the collection. The formulation of a tentative 
hypothesis follows. This hypothesis is not an end in itself— 


it is a means to an end which can never be fully achieved ; but | 
that mankind may approach gradually closer and closer to | 


the ideal of complete knowledge of the Universe is the firm 
conviction of every man of science. He believes that the 
fluctuating, wavy curve of knowledge does ultimately run 
asymptotic to the straight line of truth. Sir J. J. Thomson 
once made the memorable remark to a class of students at 
Cambridge that “a theory is a tool, not a creed.” A tool is 


never an end in itself, it is valuable only in so far as it assists | 


in the production of something finer. So, too, a hypothesis, 


or a theory, in science is only of value in so far as it can be | 
made a stepping stone to more complete knowledge. A | 
theory which does not lead, either by inference or prediction, | 
to something as yet unknown is merely a cul de sac. Having 7 
found a fruitful hypothesis, one that not only covers the [ 


known facts but by logical deductive reasoning leads us to 
penetrate further into the unknown by pointing to certain 


phenomena which ought to be observable, or to certain : 
results which should follow from certain causes, or to the | 
existence of something hitherto unsuspected, the next stage [ 


in scientific method is to subject this hypothesis to crucial 
tests. Look for the thing the existence of which the theory 
predicts ; carry out experiments to see if the logical results 
follow from the causes according to expectation ; put your 
theory to the most severe and exacting tests that your 


knowledge and experience can suggest. Perhaps you will be | 


convinced that the theory is untenable in the light of the 


new facts thus ascertained. Another and more consistent | 


theory must then be sought. But perhaps the theory will be 
vindicated, all the new facts confirming it. If so, further 


deductions in the light of the newly established facts or : 
relationships must be sought for ; and, being found, they, in | 
their turn, must be put to the test. What most often happens | 


is that the results of further investigation partly confirm and 
partly conflict with existing hypotheses. This calls for 
careful, deliberate, sometimes drastic modification of the 
basic theories. The new or the enlarged or the modified 
theory, as the case may be, has then to be subjected to the 
same critical scrutiny and its implications to further observa- 
tional or experimental tests. 

An important and significant point to be borne in mind 
is this : Science is never ashamed of having modified a theory 
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or even of having laid aside one theory in favour of a totally 
different one. Science welcomes change, hailing it as a mark 
of progress, and with a great optimism and_ untiring 
enthusiasm the man of science grasps at a new outlook, new 
theories and hypotheses, as providing fresh vistas through 
the cloud-enshrouded wilderness beyond which lies the truth. 
Why has religion in the past dreaded and opposed change ? 
Professor A. N. Whitehead has urged that “‘ religion will not 
regain its old power until it can face change in the same spirit 
as does science.” 


IIt. 


What is religion? The Oxford Dictionary says it is a 
system of faith and worship ; human recognition of super- 
human controlling power and especially of a personal God 
entitled to obedience; and the effect of this on conduct. 
Plato defined religion as the recognition of all our duties as 
divine commands. 

In his book Religion in the Making, Dr Whitehead says 
“there is no agreement as to the definition of religion in its 
most general sense, including true and false religion ; nor is 
there any agreement as to the valid religious beliefs, nor even 
as to what we mean by the truth of religion.”” He proceeds 
to compare and contrast an arithmetical relationship with a 
doctrine of religion, and he adds: “ No one is invariably 
‘justified ’ by his faith in the multiplication table. But in 
some sense or other, justification is the basis of all religion. 
Your character is developed according to your faith. This is 
the primary religious truth from which no one can escape. 
Religion is force of belief cleansing the inward parts. For 
this reason the primary religious virtue is sincerity, a pene- 
trating sincerity. A religion on its doctrinal side can thus be 
defined as a system of general truths which have the effect 
of transforming character when they are sincerely held and 
vividly apprehended. In the long run your character and 
your conduct of life depend upon your intimate convictions.” 
And further: ‘* Religion is what the individual does with his 
own solitariness. . . . If you are never solitary, you are never 
religious. Collective enthusiasms, revivals, institutions, 
churches, rituals, bibles, codes of behaviour, are the trap- 
pings of religion, its passing forms. They may be useful or 
harmful; they may be authoritatively ordained, or merely 
ameerery expedients. But the end of religion is beyond 
all this.”’ 

It is perhaps hardly fair to take one sentence out of the 
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above statement, the sentence involving the word “ gojj. 
tariness,” as Dr Gore does, and criticise the author for givi 
a very imperfect and inadequate definition of religion. It js 
one of four sentences in which Dr Whitehead crystallises four 
mutually dependent ideas or partial aspects of religion. But 
the late Bishop of Oxford made a strong point when he 
insisted on the social aspect of religion. A man’s attitude 
towards, and dealings with, his fellow-men are the truest 
indication of his inmost convictions. Religion finds a higher 
form of expression in kindly service to humanity than in the 
ecstatic vision of the recluse; but surely it is equally true 
that the former activity will wear itself out if the spirit be 
not replenished by resort to the fountain head of spiritual 
inspiration in the quiet of solitude. ‘* As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.”’ 

Many writers have considered religion from the point of 
view that all its forms, whether of the primitive or of a 
higher type, have as their common basis the recognition of 
the sacredness of some idea, whether that idea be or be not 
associated with a material object. To turn the searchlight 
of critical inquiry upon religion, in the scientific spirit, is, 
therefore, to ask and to attempt to answer the question : Is 
this fundamental assumption that something is sacred a 
justifiable premise ; and, if so, what are the logical inferences? 


IV. 


I consider next some of the contrasts and some of the 
analogies between science and religion. As I have said, 
sincerity of purpose, honesty of thought and open-mindedness 
are the sine qua non in the pursuit of both science and 
religion. Science, and I am restricting the word to the 
physical sciences, deals with everything that is measurable. 
The attempt is made to describe and relate the phenomena 
of the physical world in mathematical form or symbolism, 
the three fundamental units being mass, length and time. 
The more completely the physicist succeeds in this task, the 
more completely does he build up a mathematically logical 
symbolic counterpart of the sensible aspects of the actual 
world. A map of the earth’s surface will exhibit certain 
features with extreme accuracy, will of necessity distort 
others and entirely omit many more. It can, therefore, in 
no sense be regarded as a true model of the earth. It has its 
uses, but more must not be claimed for it than the inherent 
limitations will permit. So, too, the symbolic world, which 
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‘soli. | the physicist constructs from his measure-numbers, embody- 
jiving | ing the laws and relationships subsisting between them, may 
It is | beregarded as a map, but in no sense as a complete model of 














































> the world. Some features, the measurable ones, are accur- 
But | ately represented, some features are, of necessity, distorted ; 
n he | other features are inevitably omitted. These other features, 
itude | which can never be reduced to measurement in terms of mass, 
ruest | length and time—such things as beauty, love, joy, friendship, 
igher | goodness, motives—form a vast realm of human experience, 
nthe | into which the physicist using the weapons of the laboratory 
true | will never penetrate. This is the realm of the philosopher and 
it be | of those who seek spiritual truth. “ We all know,” says Sir 
itual | A.S. Eddington, “‘ that there are regions of the human spirit 
thin | untrammelled by the world of physics. In the mystic sense 
' of the creation around us, in the expression of art, in a 

nt of | yearning towards God, the soul grows upward and finds the 
of a | fulflment of something implanted in its nature. The 
m of | sanction for this development is within us, a striving born 
‘not | with our consciousness or an Inner Light proceeding from a 
light | greater power than ours. Science can scarcely question this 
» is, | sanction, for the pursuit of science springs from a striving 
: Is | that the mind is impelled to follow, a questioning that will 
da | not be suppressed. Whether in the intellectual pursuits of 
ces? | science, or in the mystical pursuits of the spirit, the light 
beckons ahead and the purpose surging in our nature 


responds.”’ 

Both in science and in religion, it is, then, an urge from 
the | within our own consciousness that starts the quest. Further- 
aid, } more, both in science and in religion it is faith that keeps the 
ness quest ever in view—faith that the pursuit of truth is worth 
and while ; faith that there is an underlying order in Nature, that 
the [| there is a discoverable harmony in the spiritual, as in the 
ble, — natural, world. ‘* Faith in reason,” writes Professor White- 
ena | head, “‘is the trust that the ultimate natures of things lie 
sm, | together in a harmony which excludes mere arbitrariness. 
me, | The faith in the order of Nature which has made possible the 
the | growth of science is a particular example of a deeper faith.” 
ical | “Of course we all share in this faith (this instinctive faith) ; 
ual and we, therefore, believe that the reason for the faith is our 

ain | apprehension of its truth.” 
ort | A primary urge, a sustaining faith, and a reliance upon 
in | freason are thus seen to be common to both science and 
its religion. Furthermore, each finds room for intuition. A 
nt flawless proof is a mathematical ideal, closely approached 


ich but not always fully attained even in pure mathematics, 
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much less in physics. ‘“‘ In science,” says Eddington, “yf power 
sometimes have convictions as to the right solution of ,) with! 
problem which we cherish but cannot justify; we an) a pat 


influenced by some innate sense of the fitness of things, §)) extre! 
too there may come to us convictions in the spiritual spher| day & 
which our nature bids us hold to. . . . We have to build the} are S¢ 
spiritual world out of the symbols taken from our ow)! 2 div 
personality, as we build the scientific world out of the metrica] | obv10 
symbols of the mathematician.” of the 

Two of the most outstanding mathematical thinkers of 
our day have recorded their dependence upon intuition in q 
very striking manner. Professor Hermann Weyl, attempting 
to derive from “ world-geometry ”’ not only gravitational N 
phenomena, as in the pioneer work of Einstein, but also the} imag 
full range of electro-magnetic phenomena, finds himself) wher 
thrown back upon intuition at the very outset of his task,| as be 
“To bring about the transition from affine to metrical} and: 
geometry we must,” he says, ‘“‘ once more draw from the} Scie! 
fountain of intuition.” And referring to one particular line} of bh 
of mathematical reasoning, the Abbé Lemaitre writes, “this | scle¥ 
method provides a very intuitional way of considering the} of ¥ 
equations of the universe.” high 

The man of science does not scorn to fall back upon some) until 
intuitive knowledge as to the direction in which truth isto | the 
be sought ; the seeker after spiritual truth must rely on this} te™ 
inner sanction altogether, for flawless proof appears to be | S¢lé 
absolutely impossible in this realm. We must not makea | myt 
fetish of the word proof. Theology has constructed many | ‘s¢lé 
attempted proofs of the existence of God. Augustine con- | «rt 
structed an extraordinarily interesting and ingenious proof | Fro 
of his own individual existence. All these are examples of | Teli 
mental gymnastics, valuable in their place, but like an | ma 
attempted proof of some physical theory they are absolutely | the 
unconvincing unless substantiated by experiment. Thatin | Teli 
science is an intrinsic part of scientific method. Is, then, this | mt 
method applicable also in religion ? In a very real sense, yes. | tha 
There is such a thing as experimental religion. John Wesley | Pt 
laid great stress upon it. The evidence of transformed lives | mt 
upholds it. Saul becomes Paul in broad daylight in the | the 
midst of a wide-awake Palestine. In the midst of seventeenth | tru 
century England, John Bunyan, the careless waster, becomes 
Bunyan the portrayer of a life-long pilgrimage towards truth ble 
and righteousness. There are men walking the streets of our no 
cities to-day, respected and esteemed, who are living wit- fix 
nesses to the reality of some religious impulse having the ha 
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ower to transform character. Such an appeal to experience, 
with its close analogue in the experimental tests which form 
a part of scientific method, is not only evident in the 
extreme cases of totally regenerated lives, but in the every- 
day experience of those to whom religion is vital. “ There 
are some,” says Sir A. S. Eddington, “* to whom the sense of 
a divine presence irradiating the soul is one of the most 
obvious things of experience. . . . The most flawless proof 
of the existence of God is no substitute for it.” 


V. 


Not only so. In both science and religion there must be 
imagination if there is to be progress towards truth. But, 
whereas science is frequently criticised, and very unjustly, 
as being lacking in imaginative qualities, religion is criticised, 
and sometimes with good reason, for being too imaginative. 
Science is not a prosaic, mechanistic, unimaginative branch 
of human thought. On the contrary, the greatest men of 
science in every age have been the men of vision, possessed 
of winged imaginations, which have carried their thoughts 
high above the dark clouds of ignorance and uncertainty, 
until some ray of light is seen pointing the direction towards 
the full light of truth. Dean Inge, unlike so many con- 
temporary men of letters, understands this spirit of the 
scientific inquirer. ‘‘ The dramatic fancy which creates 
myths is,”’ he writes, “‘ the raw material of both poetry and 
science.”” Of course, imagination unbalanced by sane, honest, 
critical judgment is always dangerous, and leads to fanaticism. 
From this type of person science has suffered as well as 
religion, but to a lesser degree. Yet, without the gift of 
imagination there can be no inspiring vision, no rising out of 
the common ruts of thought, either in science or in art or in 
religion. Imagination is also essential as an antidote to 
intolerance. Intolerance is a vice more common in religion 
than in science. ‘‘ Theology as well as astronomy may be 
Ptolemaic,” wrote Principal Fairbairn. ‘‘ It is so when the 
interpreter’s church, with its creeds and traditions, is made 
the fixed point from which he observes and conceives the 
truth. . . . But Theology may also be Copernican .. . ” 

The imposition of creeds is apt to be a huge stumbling 
block. The man of science conceives a theory to be a tool, 
not a creed. The word creed has by usage come to signify a 
fixed, unchanging and unchangeable belief. It should never 
have acquired this meaning. It should never be regarded as 
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an end in itself. A creed, or statement of belief, is of value 
in religion only in so far as it forms a stepping stone to g 
further revelation of spiritual truth. If the worship of God 
be an adventure of the spirit, it is not a mere repetition of 
fixed beliefs regarding a completed revelation of truth. An 
adventure is a striving out after something as yet unknown, 
‘* He who strives without ceasing, is not beyond redeeming,” 
is the final dictum of Goethe, in Faust; while Sir A. §, 
Eddington, writing in a similar vein, says : ‘“‘ How difficult 
to convey the scientific spirit of seeking which fulfils itself 
in the tortuous course of progress towards truth! You will 
understand the true spirit neither of science nor of religion 
unless seeking is placed in the forefront.” 


VI. 


It is a matter of experience that the more closely any 
event is examined the greater the number of contributing 
factors which are found to be involved. Science would make 
small progress if it sought immediately to relate all the 
factors involved in any phenomenon. There must be a 
process of sorting out of the main factors and a deliberate 
placing upon one side, at least for the time being, of the 
factors which seem to be of secondary importance. Such 
recognition of what is essential requires keen scientific 
insight—indeed one of the highest marks of genius evinces 
itself just in this connection, the intuitive recognition of the 
essential features of any situation. 

Now, in the pursuit of religious truth, this intuitive 
discrimination between the essential and the non-essential is 
of paramount importance. Thus, in attempting to apply the 
scientific method of investigation in the realm of spiritual 
inquiry, it may be necessary to set certain questions com- 
pletely upon one side, not forgetting their existence, not 
dogmatically denying the possibility of their greater impor- 
tance at some future time when new knowledge may throw 
upon them a clearer light, but not allowing them in the 
meantime to obscure the main issues. In this category of 
non-essential problems, we might, for example, place the 
problem of miracles. Belief or disbelief in the literal truth 
of the miracles of the Bible does not separate the sheep from 
the goats. This problem pales into insignificance compared 
with what is the essential and central problem of all religion, 
the problem how a man should live, and towards what end. 
Success in life is a universal ambition of mankind. We 
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want the zest of life, adventure and achievement ; and if we 
are wise we want also peace of mind and conscience. Ruskin 

maintained that he only is advancing in life ‘‘ whose spirit is 

entering into living peace.” ‘The founder of one great 

religion made two tremendous assertions, not contradictory 

but complementary, when he said, “‘ I came that ye might 

have life and that ye might have it more abundantly,” and 

again, “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 

Ruskin’s expression “living peace ”’ represents the perfect 

blending of these two ideals. One may, however, here easily 

be misunderstood, for such an expression as this can be dis- 

torted to mean almost anything, from the extreme of high 

pressure, intensely active life with next to no peace of spirit, 

to the opposite extreme of selfish, contemplative peace, 

undisturbed by the press and surge of life around. I mean 
by it that balance of life in which there is full participation 
in the great struggle and game and fight of life ; but, at the 
same time, a sanction of conscience that the ideals towards 
which life is leading are of intrinsic value ; that the mode of 
advance is worthy of the aim ; that the highest things which 
the human spirit is capable of appreciating are not being 
crowded out. 

Thus interpreted, living peace is a worthy ideal, and 
something within assures us that it is an ideal the attainment 
of which will justify great effort. How can it be attained, 
this almost universal aspiration? Nineteen centuries ago, 
the world’s greatest religious teacher made the startling 
statement, ‘‘ I am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 

Now, what should be the scientific attitude of mind 
towards a claim such as this? Here is a religious theory, I 
will not call it a creed, that by following the example and 
teaching of Christ we may live more fully and richly, and 
experience living peace. The scientific method of procedure 
is clear. Here is a theory. It may seem improbable, but 
nothing is impossible. It is a theory that fulfils one of the 
essential requirements of a scientific theory, because it may 
be put to the test of experience. That it involves incidental 
mysteries, the mystery of the Godhead, the mystery of the 
Incarnation, the mystery of personality, is no reason for 
refusing to make the crucial test. Science itself is surrounded 
on every side by mysteries. Mystery should challenge us, 
not depress and baffle. Following the scientific method, we 
should, therefore, gather together all the relevant facts about 
the moral and spiritual teaching of Christ, the influence of his 
example on those who have also striven to attain his ideal ; 
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and with honesty, sincerity, and whole-hearted perseverance, 
not laying aside our own critical faculties, we should put the 
theory to the test in our own life. And it might be regarded 
as strong evidence that the claim of Christ is not without 
foundation if, as a result of such crucial test, we found our. 
selves entering into “ living peace.” 

There are those who would state with confidence that this 





experiment, sincerely and persistently tried, cannot fail. | | 


do not wish to argue about that contention ; and, in any case, 
such argument would be futile. But, in regard to the great 
ideals of the spirit—truth, beauty, righteousness—, there is 4 


court of appeal higher than the pragmatic court of experience, | 


In science, we touch on the edge of this when we speak of that 
scientific intuition as to the direction of the truth, which may 


remain unshaken in spite of apparent inability to prove the | 


particular point by logic and by experiment. In the realm of 
religion, the realm of ideals, this rises into the noblest 
attribute of the human spirit. The final court of appeal 
between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, is within one’s 
own individual consciousness; and with an audacity, 


unexplainable in terms of anything less than divine inspira- | 


tion, a sincere man will fling to the winds all short-sighted 
pragmatism, and stake his all upon the. conviction that 


** because right is right, to follow right were wisdom, in the | 


scorn of consequence.” 
A. VIBERT DOUGLAS. 


McGitt University, MONTREAL, 
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THE ECLIPSE OF CAUSE. 


PROFESSOR J. L. STOCKS, M.A. 


I. 


Waar has happened, is happening, and is going to happen to 
the notion of cause ? That is the question I wish to discuss. 
In the history of European thought, from its obscure origins 
to the present day, few notions, if any, have maintained a 
more central position. The very existence of knowledge, 
apart from its bare rudiments, has been commonly thought 
to depend on the discovery of causal connections. ‘‘ We 
suppose ourselves,” said Aristotle, ‘‘ to possess unqualified 
scientific knowledge of a thing . . . when we think that we 
know the cause on which the fact depends.” In the nine- 
teenth century J. S. Mill described the notion of cause as 
“the root of the whole theory of induction ” and the law of 
causation as “‘ the main pillar of inductive science.”” He was 
saying something which he took to be hardly open to 
question ; and in his day, so far as I know, it was not in fact 
seriously questioned. But before the end of that century 
James Ward! was calling attention to the tendency of 
science in certain departments to eliminate ‘‘ substance and 
cause ” from its analysis of nature. He cited Mach’s definite 
avowal of this aim: ‘“‘ I hope that the science of the future 
will discard the idea of cause and effect, as being formally 
obscure ; and in my feeling that these ideas contain a strong 
tincture of fetishism I am certainly not alone.” 

Ward described the elimination of cause as being at that 
time “‘ at last complete ”’ in the sphere of the higher mechanics 
which he was reviewing ; but the movement has extended 
and developed far since he wrote. Sir Arthur Eddington, 
lecturing thirty years later on the same foundation, has 
recently explained to us that the science of our day is unable 


1 In his Gifford Lectures on Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1896-1898. 
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to distinguish between cause and effect. For the one-wa 
relation of causation with its inevitable reference to what he 
calls “‘ Time’s Arrow,” it substitutes a symmetrical relation 
which he takes leave to name causality. This revised causa] 
notion is, however, only fully operative in “‘ primary physics,” 


“* Secondary physics can distinguish cause and effect, but its | 
foundation does not rest on a causal scheme, and it js} | 


indifferent as to whether or not strict causality prevails,” 
Again, he says, “‘ whether or not there is a causal scheme at 
the base of atomic phenomena, modern atomic theory is not 
now attempting to find it; and it is making rapid progress 
because it no longer sets this up as a practical aim.” ! Here 
the retention of the causal notion in a modified form for 
primary physics and the suggestion that there may after all 
be a causal scheme at work in the atom are obvious signs of 
reluctance to break with the tradition altogether ; but it will 
probably be agreed that the general argument of the lectures 


implies a more complete rejection of causation than these | 


sentences alone suggest. 

It is certainly much to be desired that someone possessing 
the necessary scientific competence should carefully investi- 
gate the developments of scientific thought to which I have 
referred. I am not myself competent for such a task. But 
the questions raised are of such general importance and 
affect so profoundly the total philosophical situation that a 
mere layman, like myself, finds it difficult to stand aside 
altogether and may perhaps comment without offence. I 


shall adopt a very wide and general point of view. I shall try | 


to estimate the tendencies of the present in the light of the 
past. The causal notion has passed through many changes 
in its long history, and it is possible that we shall be better 
able to appreciate what is going on under our eyes if we recall 
certain features of this history. 

It would seem that both Plato and Aristotle were disposed 
to describe their special and distinctive contribution to the 
thought of Greece as a re-interpretation of the notion of 
cause. In the Phedo Plato’s Socrates represents himself as 


starting from an attempt to understand things in terms of | 


their physical components and antecedents, and as ending in 
the view that the ground of the beautiful was to be found in 
beauty itself and nowhere else, 7.e. in the principles of its own 
organisation. In passing, he discusses his own decision to 
wait quietly in prison for the poison which is to end his life, 
instead of accepting the proffered means of escape. Its 
1 The Nature of the Physical World, 1929, pp. 296, 299. 
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cause, he says, is plainly a resolve of his, inspired by a certain 
vhat he | conception of what is good, and the contractions of muscles 
‘elation |. and other physical phenomena in which many would find its 
Causal | explanation are secondary and instrumental to this resolve. 
'ysics.” | He represents himself as turning from physical analysis 
but its | because he was blinded by excess of light. But this is 
1 it jg) ironical: the evident aim is to reduce the physical and 
vails.” | material to proper subordination. The same theme forms 
eme at | the thread on which Aristotle’s review of the past, contained 
‘isnot | in the first book of his Metaphysics, is strung. Previous 
rogress | thinkers, apart from Plato and the Pythagoreans, were 
Here | practically confined to a material conception of cause. The 
rm for | only way of accounting for the behaviour of anything that 
ter al] | they could think of was to find out what it was made of. 
ens of Building on Platonic foundations, Aristotle formulated 
it will | the famous doctrine of the four causes, presenting it as the 
ctures | completion of a natural historical development. First of all, 
these | he said, men thought to find the clue to nature in that of 
| which all things were made—“ the first from which they 
essing | come to be, the last into which they are resolved ’—they 
vesti. | sought a common material substratum for all bodies. Then 
have they came to see that such a substratum, if they found it, 
But | could not well be supposed to control its own modifications ; 
» and they had to look, then, further for a cause of the movement 
hata | which was set up in this material. But having advanced so 
aside | far, ‘‘ truth itself’ forced them a step further. The things 
e. I | thus generated exhibited in their different degrees goodness 
Iltry | and beauty. What of these values? They could not be 
f the credited either to the material substratum itself or to that 
anges | which was supposed to have introduced movement into it. 
etter | On the other hand, “‘ so great a matter” could hardly be 
ecall | attributed to mere chance. Thus thinkers were led, though 
clumsily and with no clear understanding of what they were 
osed doing, to introduce a principle directed to order and goodness. 
» the In this way the good or end was recognised as operative in 
n of | nature; a necessary supplementation was demanded from 
If as the final cause. And, in similarly halting and indecisive 
is of fashion other thinkers, of whom Plato was the greatest, came 


Ne-wa' 
















































ig in upon the chief of all the four causes, the Form or Essence. 

id in When this cause is added to the other three, when the 

own relation of the four causes to one another is clearly grasped 

n to and the primacy of the Form over the rest is established ; 
life, then, for the first time, the path is opened to a satisfactory 
Its knowledge of nature and her works. 


The early modern thinkers inherited, not so much the 
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Aristotelian doctrine, as a terminology derived from it. I)! 





their impatience with a burdensome philosophical tradition, pre 
which they felt they had outgrown, they hardly troubled to | they @ 
go back to the fountain head, to see whether they could make } out by 
more of the Greek than of the Latin in which the Middle Ages } onses 
had swathed it. ‘“ But as the inventions of men are woven, | affect 
so also are they ravelled out. . . . The Analysis or Resolution } health 
is by the same way ;_ but beginneth with the knot that was | jealth 
last tyed.”” So says Hobbes, speaking of Pope and Bishops, | use, 
but the saying applies equally to this story of the four causes, suspec 
Indeed, in the Leviathan, Hobbes himself proclaims his origin 
eagerness to untie the first knot by declaiming against } ;f it is 
“abstract essences and substantial forms.” These he dis- | are at 
misses as “ jargon,” typical of that study “ which is not | has n 
properly philosophy . . . but Aristotelity.”” Hobbes has his } exclus 
conclusion ready. “‘ The World,” he says—and he explains | exclu 
that he means by the World “ the Universe, that is, the whole | jn th 
masse of all things that are ”—“ is Corporeall, that is to say, | once 
Body ... and... every part of the Universe is Body, T! 
and that which is not Body is no part of the Universe.” So | yjew 
the first knot was untied. The next step was to reject the | thee 
final cause ; and this was done with energy and decision by | form 
Descartes and most of his contemporaries and successors. | of ex 
There remained only the material cause and that which | to fo 
Aristotle called the kinetic cause. Of these, matter, in the | area 
sense in which Aristotle had used it, became almost meaning- | theh 
less by the suppression of its correlative, form. Thus the thin; 
way was opened for the state of things in which we were all | Bein 
brought up, in which cause has special reference always to | alto; 
change and movement. The efficient cause might still be | pe f 
distinguished, in academic studies which deferred to the old | a thi 
tradition, from formal cause, material cause, and final cause; | so f 
but in fact these other three applications were felt to be | yefle 
archaic and artificial When cause was used without | othe 
qualification in what was felt to be its proper and natural } opp 
sense, it was used of an event which made possible or | mor 
necessary a subsequent event. but 
In « 

II. fall 

a 
In the development which I have briefly described, there | jtse 
is of course much more than a mere change of terminology ; of ¢ 
profound metaphysical issues are involved. In a sense, it 

may seem that the modern world merely simplified the issue. rep 


Where Aristotle had prescribed a fourfold method of inquiry 
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Ih} —for explanation on all four lines was for him essential—the 
, — moderns concentrated on one. By this, it might be urged, 
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they avoided the confusion incidental to the fact, pointed 


| out by Aristotle himself, that if cause is used in all four 
) senses, one of a given pair of things may be both cause and 
| effect of the other. H.g. we take exercise to improve our 


health. Exercise, then, is the efficient cause of health and 
health the final cause of exercise. Again, the notion of final 
cause, With its obvious roots in human purpose, may be 
suspected of irrelevance outside the sphere from which it was 
originally drawn ; once more possible confusion is avoided 


| ifit is, at least initially, excluded. But such considerations 
* | areat home rather in science than in philosophy. Philosophy 


has no business with convenient simplifications and initial 
exclusions. Science does not deny that what is initially 


excluded may turn out in the end to be an essential element 


in the final statement of the truth; and philosophy is 


~ concerned with the final statement. 


The fundamental opposition between the two points of 
view is in the attitude to time and change. For Aristotle in 
the end there were only two causes, form and matter; but 
form has, as it were, suffered diremption into three varieties 
of expression—a diremption due to that resistance of matter 
to form to which the phenomena of change and development 
are a continual witness. For him there was a region, that of 
the heavenly bodies, in which matter made noresistance, where 
things therefore did not change; and there was also pure 
Being, that of God, from which matter and motion were 
altogether excluded. Thus no mark of Time’s Arrow is to 
be found on Aristotle’s ultimates. The last understanding of 
a thing is the knowledge of what it timelessly is ; and events, 
so far as they are intelligible, are illuminated by a light 
reflected from this knowledge. For the moderns, on the 
other hand, time and change are everything. Centres of 
opposition to such a view may be found in religion, art, 
morality, and even from time to time within science itself ; 
but once the first step is taken the conclusion is inevitable. 
In order to understand a thing, what you need is to be able 
to tell the parts of which it is made and how they came to 
fall into the pattern in which they now are. The pattern 
itself is an effect not a cause, and knowledge is a knowledge 
of causes. 

The scientific determinism of the nineteenth century 
represents a climax in the triumphant progress of this modern 
view of the world. This phase of its development is to be 
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found faithfully recorded in the writings of J. S. Mill, par. 
ticularly in the account of Causation and in his varioys 


discussions of the Freedom of the Will. It is axiomatic, first, | 
that the present determines the future, and, second, that the | 
parts determine the whole. Cause has been narrowed to q | 
single point. It is that in any present state of things which | 


explains a selected aspect of its future. There is a nexus 


between successive states or events, which is somewhat | 
surreptitiously and apologetically characterised as uncon- | 
ditional or necessary. The work of exploring nature in this | 
sense is likened to the work of unravelling the tangled fibres | 


of a rope. In that simile the many fibres stand each fora 
separately intelligible causal sequence, and it is assumed that 
the aggregate of the knowledge of each sequence will yield 


a knowledge of the rope as a whole—this, of course, in virtue | 


of the axiom above referred to that the whole is determined 
by the parts. Applied to the world as a whole, then, this 
conception of causal explanation involves an_ indefinite 
temporal regress. Mill speaks, it is true, of primeval causes, 
of primitive facts, and even of original causes ; in these and 
other phrases he seems to hint at some first term. But it 


appears on analysis that by such phrases he only indicates | 


factors which in a general sense are supposedly present 
throughout the whole stretch of time covered by our calcula- 


tions or facts which have to be accepted as data from which | 


to start. Any starting point is in fact arbitrary; and 


wherever you start you require to know two things—(1) the | 


distribution of the natural agents at work, (2) their pro- 


perties, z.e. “ the laws of succession existing between them | 


and their effects.” Given this knowledge, the prediction of 
the whole subsequent history of the universe is theoretically 
possible. The only obstacle is the limitation of ‘* human 
powers of combination and calculation.”’ 

This scheme presents us with an ideal of human know- 
ledge, reducing it fundamentally to the composition of two 
factors, which may be called respectively physics and 
geography. Physics is required to give us an ordered list of 
the various elements at work in the world and of the laws of 
their combination. Geography is required to tell us of their 
actual distribution at a given time. Yet the geographer 
required by this theory is only a surveyor, recording par- 
ticular facts. It is not his place to formulate any laws ; and 
his services are required only once. But, it may be said, what 
of man? What of the human mind, of will and purpose ? 
These have to conform to the scheme. The mind is only a 
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series of events; and the laws of their causal nexus have 
already been to a large extent formulated by the psycho- 
logical school, developing from Hobbes, Locke and Hume, 
through Hartley to James Mill. The relation of these laws 
to those of matter may be doubtful, but in their general type 
and character they conform to the scientific ideal. And, as 
to will, one has only to see that a motive is an event deter- 
mining a subsequent event called an action, to convince 
oneself that the same principles apply here too. Nor does 
this involve any derogation from human freedom. For what 
is asked in the name of freedom is only assurance that the 
motive does really determine the act ; and this is not denied. 
No doubt in this region reliable laws are not easily formulated; 
but this is only to be expected, since the more complex forms 
of being are built out of the simpler ; and yield, therefore, in 
general later to scientific treatment than they. Yet Mill 
hoped, when he wrote his Logic, himself to lay the foundations 
of a science of character, both individual and collective 
(ethology, he proposed to call it), which should formulate the 
laws of motivation and form the basis of a scientific ethics 
and politics. Thus the last stronghold would be stormed ; 
and the mind of man would itself at long last be brought 
within the sweep of scientific method. 

The larger movements of scientific thought during the 
nineteenth century, so far as they affected the general outlook 
of the time, all served to reinforce and confirm the attitude 
to which Mill’s writings give characteristic expression. It 
was precisely on this account that developments in the field 
of geology, and somewhat later Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
aroused such bitter and prolonged controversy. In the last 
edition of his Logic which he revised for the press (the eighth) 
Mill added some paragraphs commenting on the new 
generalisation of the ‘‘ Conservation or Persistence of Force ” 
—“ a great advance,” he says, “‘ an imposing edifice of theory, 
the building and laying out of which has for some time been 
the principal occupation of the most systematic minds among 
physical inquirers.”” In this generalisation he is careful to 
distinguish the element of “‘ ascertained fact ” from that of 
hypothesis, and he is disposed to make some reservations in 
respect of the hypothetical element. But, in the main, the 
doctrine was in such full accord with the presumptions of the 
attitude he has previously taken up, that he could hardly 
fail to accept it gratefully as a confirmation of its correctness. 
The “‘irrefragable fact,” he adds, contained in the new 
doctrine is the ‘‘ mutual interchangeability of the forces of 
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culties and obscurities no doubt remained—Mill was sceptical 


with others as to the propriety of the term ‘“ potential | 
energy ”—but by this generalisation the disparateness of the | 
various forces of nature was broken down. Thus, every event | 
in nature, from the fall of a pebble to the composition of | 
Browning’s Strafford (which Sir Richard Owen calculated | 
cost him fully two ounces), could now be regarded as the | 
transformation of some part of a single total quantum of 
energy from one to another of its innumerable disguises, | 
according to laws derived from the nature of that energy | 


itself. 
III. 


Even within the camp of science itself this view of the | 
world was never able to secure quite unanimous acceptance, | 
Biologists were slow to fall into line ; and when at last they 


gave in, they were not able to prevent the periodical 
recrudescence of various forms of vitalism, testimonies to a 


suspicion that the laws of physics and chemistry were not | 
sufficient to account for life, without the assistance of some | 


supplementary principle drawn from life itself. But the 


degree of unanimity was sufficient to give the philosopher | 
pause, and to make it difficult for him to question the | 


assumptions on which the whole construction rested. The 
result was that, in those philosophers of the nineteenth 
century who rejected a dogmatic materialism and were not 
satisfied with mere empiricism or scepticism, a tendency 


declared itself to surrender the sphere of nature altogether | 


to the scientist and to erect over against it a spiritual or 


supernatural order which legislated for itself. This tendency | 


had already appeared, perhaps for the first time, in certain 
parts of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, and these elements 
in Kant’s thought received one-sided emphasis and develop- 
ment in the idealism of Mill’s younger contemporary, T. H. 
Green. Not that there were wanting in Mill’s own lifetime 
determined efforts to grapple directly with the scientific 
point of view and to show its inadequacy. In Germany, 
philosophy always managed to hold its own; and though 
the scientist might feel that in Hegel and the Hegelians his 
case was evaded rather than met, he could hardly say that 
of Hermann Lotze, who began publishing his Mikrokosmos 
as early as 1856. England could not, however, produce a 
thinker with Lotze’s combination of scientific knowledge and 
philosophical depth ; and Lotze’s own writing was not of the 
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kind which forces itself very rapidly into notice. Probably for 
most Englishmen of the later nineteenth century the main 
alternatives to scientific materialism were these three: 
(a) an agnosticism, which relied on an unknowable thing-in- 
itself to redress the defects of the phenomena as known ; 
b) a dualism of the natural and the spiritual; (c) the old- 
established alternative of a more or less Berkeleian im- 
materialism, which denied the independent reality of nature 
altogether. 

In this twentieth century the scene has changed rapidly 
and almost completely. All these options, including scien- 
tific materialism itself, are dead, or as good as dead. 
Lotze and others had sown seeds which, without any new 
impulse from the side of science, were quite capable by them- 
selves of growing into new philosophies ; but these lie some- 
what away from our present path and may here be ignored. 
It was the French philosopher, Bergson, whose trenchant 
criticism, formulated with astonishing literary skill, delivered 
what proved to be the decisive blow. The blow was made the 
more effective by the credentials and antecedents of the man 
who dealt it. This was no misty German metaphysician, but 
a trained biologist whose philosophical affiliations were with 
the straitest sect of the empiricists ; no defender of innate 
ideas and a priori certainties, deducing on such grounds the 
untenability of scientific presuppositions, but an experi- 
mentalist who claimed to show by observation and experi- 
ment that the principles in use could not but make insoluble 
the problems which they were devised to solve. The main 
emphasis of Bergson’s attack was on his demand for a 
reconsideration of the notion of time; and, in striking here, 
he struck at the very centre of the whole construction. With 
dramatic propriety he accused those for whom time and 
change were everything of having reduced time and change 
tonothing. Ifthe time-series is such that accurate knowledge 
of the present makes possible exact prediction of the sequel, 
then “tout est donné”’ and the time-process is reduced to 
meaningless repetition. But, when the nature of time, as 
revealed in experience, is frankly faced, it is at once evident 
that repetition is the one thing definitely excluded. This 
means that the ideal of prediction has to be surrendered. 
The future is unpredictable ; for life is self-creative, and time 
is either invention, or it is nothing. Thus, evolution is made 
to confute determinism. 
bh Since 1909, when the publication of Bergson’s Evolution 
Créatrice made him the most popular philosopher in Europe, 
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the break up of the old order of ideas has proceeded with 


increasing momentum on a variety of lines. Already in 189¢ 


James Ward was able to claim that the old mechanical viey 
had been robbed of its foundations by developments within 


the field of theoretical physics itself. The ‘‘ extended, solid, f 
indestructible atom ”’ which had “‘ always been the stronghold | 
of materialistic views of the universe ” had proved unequal | 


to the demands which increasing knowledge made upon it, 







What he said then is clearly much more true now. But I will § 
mention only one or two general points. (1) The tendency to | 


treat time as a fourth dimension encourages, perhaps owing 


to a misapprehension, the view that to conceive the future as | 
determining the present is no more absurd than to conceive | 
the past as determining the present. (2) This view of time 


tells in a sense opposed to that of Bergson’s attack on the 
tradition. It is a further step in the spatialisation of time 
against which he protested. It seems to make more difficult 


the task of conceiving the time process as creative. (8) The | 


quantum theory, as described by Eddington and others, with 
its questionable relation to the “ classical laws,”’ is clearly a 
half-way house to something not yet fully disclosed, and it 
would be premature for laymen to base anything whatever 
upon it; but it shows an unmistakable tendency to accept 
the exclusion of the possibility of exact prediction; the 
scientist can at most expect to be able to calculate the 


relative chances of this development or that. (4) ‘* Much of | 


the apparent uniformity of Nature,’ says Eddington, “is a 
uniformity of averages,’’ and he goes on to explain that what 
reaches us through the senses is only a total resultant or 
average effect depending on a very large number of minute 
activities, which as such are not perceived. ‘* Regularity of 
the average,” he suggests, “‘ might well be compatible with a 
great degree of lawlessness of the individual.’’ Elsewhere, he 
cites as an analogous case the calculations as to the 
expectance of life at various ages on which life-insurance 
policies are based. ‘ The eclipse in 1999 is as safe,” he says, 
‘““as the balance of a life-insurance company; the next 
quantum jump of an atom is as uncertain as your life and 
mine. ... Averages are predictable because they are 
averages, irrespective of the type of government of the 
phenomena underlying them.” The individual case, he 
insists, is really uncertain ; it is not merely that we cannot 
expect to obtain the full data on which to calculate. ‘‘ The 
future,” he says, “‘ is a combination of the causal influences 
of the past together with unpredictable elements—unpre- 
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dictable not merely because it is impracticable to obtain the 
data of prediction, but because no data connected causally 
with our experience exist.”” He further notes that, so far as 
science adopts this position, it ‘‘ thereby withdraws its moral 
opposition to free-will.” 

While revolutions on this scale are in progress in the world 
of physics, it is not surprising that in other departments of 
scientific and philosophical thought a wide freedom of 
speculation, and even a certain anarchy, should become 
apparent. Whitehead’s various books constitute, perhaps, 
the most ambitious attempt to frame a metaphysic adequate 
to the present situation. We may note that the status of 


‘t | Time and its place in reality is the subject of vigorous con- 
ime | 
m the | 


troversy, stretching far beyond the ranks of the professed 
philosophers. Wyndham Lewis? finds in the prevalent 


onl idolatry of time the chief cause of the malaise with which this 
cult | 
) The | 


generation is afflicted; and quite a considerable group of 
writers and critics range themselves more or less on his side, 


| attacking the scientific point of view and attempting or 


demanding a more spiritualist philosophy. The theory of 
emergent evolution, sponsored by Lloyd Morgan, is less 
radical in its reaction from the older scientific view ; but, if 
it does not question the dominance of time and the axiom 
that the present determines the future, it certainly questions 
another side of the tradition, namely, the principle that the 
parts determine the whole. This less radical type of reaction 
is well represented philosophically by General Smuts’ book, 
Holism and Evolution, which proposes to philosophers a 
reversion to the Aristotelian cosmology, modified by a recog- 


| nition of the reality of time and process. 


IV. 


I return now to the question from which I started. What 
is happening to the notion of cause? Is it any longer true 
that every event has a cause, and, if so, in what sense? If 
Eddington is right, this proposition is no longer true of the 
world of physics. We have lost cause where we lost sub- 
stance, in the atom. ‘* We have chased the solid substance 
from the continuous liquid to the atom, from the atom to the 
electron, and there we have lost it.” There too apparently 
we have lost cause ; for cause implies law, and what we find, 
or conjecture, at the end of our chase is individuals with ways 


1 Time and Western Man, 
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of their own. Lawlessness, it seems, is to be regarded x 
characteristic of individuality. 
It is possible to regard this conclusion with satisfaction, 
as the recognition by reflective science of its own limitation, 
with perhaps the further implication that the scientific goa 
and method themselves need some re-definition. Such an} 
attitude can claim support on both sides from Eddington) 
himself. He is quite ready to ridicule the scientific atomisn 
which pursues the infinitely small, in deference to some 
priort prejudice that the problems which baffle us on th) 
larger scales will there find simple solution. In certain} 
developments of modern physics (“‘ entropy ” is the magic| 
word here) he sees signs of a reverse movement. This! 
means that tle “‘ geography,” of which I spoke earlier as the! 
necessary complement of an ideally completed physics, is no} 
longer to be the work of a mere surveyor who is needed only | 
once. It becomes a science ; and must, indeed, be prepared | 
to break up into any number of sciences ; for there is noa} 





variety of wholes, into which the atom may enter. If once 
it be admitted that the parts do not determine the whole, the 
simplicity of the scheme is gone. 

But in such developments there is no affront either to 
reason or to common sense. They may be held indeed to 


promise, if not actually as yet to present, a theory of nature | 


more harmonious with human prejudice and with the actual 


organisation of human knowledge than the materialistic | 


monism which was formerly the orthodoxy of science. What 
is disquieting in the situation, as disclosed by Eddington, is 
that the emphasis of the argument is almost wholly on its 


negations. There are things, evidently, of which Eddington } 


—not as a scientist but in other capacities—is strongly 
convinced. He loves beauty, he admires character, he feels 
the thrill of poetry and art, he believes in God. For all this 
the utmost that he can get out of science is a nihil obstat. 
Now, it would not be in any way surprising or annoying to 
find that science cannot completely account for these things. 
Indeed, when the extreme of materialism is once surrendered, 
the necessity of some supplementation of the scientific point 
of view is at once evident. Yet, if the sciences have any 
truth, and if the world has any unity, it should surely be 
possible to show that the fundamental, but possibly pre- 
liminary, truths of science provide some positive basis for 
these further beliefs. It is surely something of an affront to 
reason to be told that only at the margin, where science 
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breaks down and reaches the end of its tether, these things 


nded have room to creep in. 
faction | However that may be, the question which I intended to 
itatio XF raise is a quite general one concerning the notion of cause ; 
ific ms and I will now attempt a final formulation of the issue. 
suche al Looking back on the development of thought during the 
dington | last few generations, we find it governed at the start, as I 
toms have already said, by a dual assumption—that the present 
some 4 determines the future and that the whole is determined by 
on the} the parts. It may no doubt be questioned whether these two 
certain | principles are logically inseparable. It may be argued that 
magi fl what holds them together is a questionable presupposition 
This _ that the simple precedes the complex in time; or, alter- 
- as thf natively, perhaps, that science for some reason is compelled 
s,isnop % work mainly by the method of analysis, and can, therefore, 
= only f only represent nature as the result of composition. But, in 
epail ' any case, the historical concomitance of the two principles 
is Now _ seems not to be open to serious question. It appears that in 
to the} recent times this dual assumption has been falling into 
f once |) increasing discredit as to one or both of its articles. The 
le, the question is, what are we to make of this? It might mean, 
: and some scientific writers suggest that it does mean, that 
her to the notion of cause is being superseded and suppressed ; that 
sed to | & time is approaching when science will no longer seek to 
nature | iterpret nature in terms of causation at all. I cannot myself 
acta believe that this result is likely. I cannot guess how science 
alistic | PPOPOses to make change intelligible without the notion of 
What | Cause, nor can I find the germs of a notion to put in the place 
seal ofcause. In this I may easily be wrong ; but for convenience 
om “ite  Iassume that Iam right, that cause in some form will remain. 
ngton The question then arises as to possible revisions of the notion 
ongly _ of causation. Such revision would be bound, I suggest, to 
. feels have for its aim the formulation of a causal notion of universal 
1 this application, such as the old notion claimed to be ; for to say 
bstat that events in nature are in certain respects uncaused_ 1s 
ng to equivalent to saying that in those respects they are in- 
ings explicable. Cause must cover the whole field or it must go. 
lered.| ., Now, the dual assumption to which I have referred has, as 
D oint its dialectical antithesis, the twofold assertion that the 
any present is determined by the future and the parts are deter- 
y be mined by the whole. We are so embedded in the ways of 
pre- thought in which we were brought up, that these two 
5 for | Principles seem to have little to recommend them. The first 
as of them, indeed, which asserts the real dependence of the 
present on the future, would probably be dismissed by most 
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serious consideration. It is only with an effort that we 
realise that these two propositions represent pretty fairly 


about half of what Aristotle was trying to say in his doctrine ) 
of the four causes. They represent the operation of his final | 


men at sight as a mere paradox, not deserving a moment’; | 







and formal causes. The form or essence as determinant of | 
all the varied aspects of a thing’s being—this is the whole as | 
cause of the part ; and his final cause gives us the future as | 
cause of the present, in the sense that every natural process | 


is determined not merely by its point of departure but also | 
by its goal. There was another half to the doctrine, of course; 
two more causes were required to complete the account ; and | 


it is evident that these two causes are represented to about 
the same degree of adequacy by the two principles which are 


the precise antithesis of the two last stated, and which we | 


have taken as standing for the old orthodoxy of our modern 


science. Thus Aristotle held firmly to both sides of the | 


antithesis we have constructed. Of the two, however, 
differing herein from us, he held more firmly to the second. 
The vital truth for him, on which knowledge chiefly depended, 
was the dependence of present on future, of part on whole 
(to us somewhat far-fetched and paradoxical), not the 
dependence, so self-evident to us, of present on past and whole 
on part. 

Are we, then, to conceive as possible or probable a return 
on the part of science to a more complex conception of cause, 
some retying of the knots which the age of Hobbes and 
Descartes so roughly untied ? Quite possibly the answer 
might be different for different branches of science, ¢.g. 
according as their object is organic or inorganic, animate or 
inanimate. But my conjecture, for what it is worth, is that 
the scientist is finding himself increasingly driven towards a 
notion of cause resembling the Aristotelian form or essence, 
and, consequently, away from the one-sided dependence of 
the present on the past which has hitherto tended to colour 
his whole outlook on nature. With the wider implications of 
such a change of view the working scientist could hardly be 
expected to concern himself; to explore these is the task of 
the philosopher. It would, I suppose, involve the surrender 
of the view that nature is a mere series of events, and would 
call for a metaphysic in which the temporal factor is strictly 
subordinated. I think there would be a gain in such a 
development. For it would mean also, surely, an appreciable 
diminution of the existing gap between science and common 
sense. I know that science is often described as only an 
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extension and systematisation of the common-sense point of 
view. Soin certain respects it is. Yet there is, and has been 
for centuries, a yawning gulf between the picture of human 
life and action which science has felt obliged to frame for 
itself and the conception of his own activity by which each 
one of us lives. The words already referred to of Plato’s 
Socrates in his Athenian prison and the whole free will 
controversy of modern times are sufficient evidence of this. 
Now, in the words of Max Planck, science has to surrender a 
fundamental assumption, namely, 


“that the course of a process can be represented by 
means of an analysis of it into its spatial and temporal 
elements. . . . It is thus the concept of wholeness which 
must be introduced as well into the field of physics as 
into that of biology, in order to enable us to understand 
and formulate the laws of nature.” 


This pronouncement clearly points in the direction which I 
have indicated. It is for the scientists to determine the 
precise form which this concept shall take; but whatever 
form it takes, I cannot doubt that its establishment will have 
the effect of lightening for the philosopher the task of 
reconciling the findings of science with the data of moral 
experience. And in that case, with any luck, the Eddingtons 
of the future will not need to look only to the chinks and 
crevices of their science for evidence of the reasonableness of 


their faith. 
J. L. STOCKS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

















GOETHE’S MIND AND ART. 
HELENA C. DENEKE, M.A. 


THERE are strict limits to what one can ask or say about the 
mind and art of creative genius. The difficulty that besets 
us, when we would investigate these, is the central fact that 
we are faced with a primary phenomenon. We are attempting 
to survey something that necessarily defies the attempt, 
something that is beyond us, not only so far as its vitality 
and exercise are concerned, but anyhow defying analysis in 
the last resort. ‘‘ Poetry is vitally symbolical.” Why not 
leave the matter there ? Why press for putting into words 
descriptions of something which is capable of expression 
only in its own medium, whatever that may be: plastic 
material, organised sound, simply words ? 

Such a reflection comes home forcibly to anyone attempt- 
ing to analyse or to describe the mind and art of Goethe, 
supreme artist in lyrical poetry, poetry distinguished alike 
for subtlety and for pregnant simplicity, poetry that makes 
demands upon intuitive perception and on _ thoughtful 
understanding, and yet is at once destroyed by paraphrase. 

The distinguished Germans appealing for funds for the 
Goethe centenary, speak of “‘ the surpassing greatness of his 
work and personality, which have impressed the world more 
and more deeply, so that Goethe now stands beside Homer 
and Dante and Shakespeare among the world’s supreme 
intellects, a leader of mankind, the glory of his people.” It 
is a conviction which took root in Germany during Goethe’s 
lifetime, and which meets with assent in the rest of Europe 
where his work is known intimately only to small circles. 
Yet the claim of a supreme intellect who is also a supreme 
artist is a challenge to a wider public of thoughtful people. 


It is well, however, to keep in mind the limits of the inquiry / 


it would arouse. The way to Goethe’s mind and art is 
through his poetry in which they live. And yet an inquiry 
626 
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into the background of that poetry may not be idle. What- 
ever a poet occupies himself with, when he is not actually 
engaged in composing, necessarily reacts upon his poetry, 
and asserts itself in the content of that poetry. While, then, 
we may agree that ssthetic experience of the poem is a first 
essential for our appreciation of it, our understanding of it 
would nevertheless gain by an investigation into the artist’s 
preoccupations. And there are many reasons why this is 
peculiarly so in Goethe’s case. Such investigation and 
criticism of Goethe have long assumed monumental pro- 
portions in his own country. The foundation of the Goethe 
Society at the end of the last century set a seal upon textual 
criticism, which became a co-operative enterprise ; and the 
publication of the Weimar edition of his works closed a 
chapter. In one sense the work of scholars upon Goethe has 
been brought to a conclusion; and even where Goethe 
himself would have concealed from posterity the interest of 
seeing the gradual growth of his creations as they developed 
an overmastering destiny has thwarted his impulse. No 
doubt he would have been the first to bow to it with an 
enlightened smile, and to see undisturbed his destruction of 
the Urfaust and the Theatralische Sendung set at nought by 
the rediscovery of forgotten copies which have been recently 
unearthed. It is possible for scholars and others to draw 
aside the curtain, and watch the artist and thinker at work 
upon his most representative productions, adapting what 
germinated in his youth to the settled plan for an ordered 
universe in later life. 

But if, in one sense, criticism of Goethe is all but final, 
in another there is no end to such work. Recent writers are” 
conscious of striking a new path in the task of interpretation. 
Reacting from a tradition that explored and dwelt to 
exhaustion upon biographical minutiz—a tradition to which 
Goethe’s poetical method lends colour—they lay stress upon 
a truth that has very frequently been left out of sight, and 
insist that Goethe’s works throw light upon his life rather 
than his life upon his works. Attention is turned to the 
question of the significance of Goethe, his life, his work, his 
thought as a whole. 

Non-genius must ever find it hard to estimate genius ; 
and, if some recent interpreters lay themselves open to the 
charge that a poet’s mind is not necessarily like a professor’s, 
they are nevertheless bringing out a central truth, when they 


1 So, from varying points of view, Gundolf, Kiihnemann, Korff, 
Lehmann and others, describe or investigate Goethe’s “* Gestalt.” 
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dwell on coherence in Goethe’s mind. Autobiographical and 
philological criticism assume their right perspective in view 


of Goethe’s resolve upon attaining knowledge and expressing’ 


truth ;1 and it is perhaps easier to read his poetry without 


distorting it when it is remembered that its character as’ | 


occasional poetry is based upon the living unity of his 
experience. 

The work of his youth came to Goethe himself as an 
amazing discovery. It revealed to him his genius, and it 
issued forth as the output of a natural activity. The Urfaust, 
fragment as it is, affords us a perspective of his mind and art 
at this his most profusely creative phase. In its two com- 
pleted sections, the invocation of the Erdgeist and the 
Gretchen tragedy, the depth of his youthful experience 
points already to the height of his lyrical art. Faust, the 


hero of storm and stress, whose soul is dissatisfied, wrestles” 


with the created world and obtains a vista and an oracular 
answer through the apparition of the Erdgeist, and with it 
the shattering experience of his littleness after his spiritual 
exaltation. Later Faust, in the Gretchen tragedy, shares 
human joy, inflicts suffering, and learns, again to his annihi- 
lation, what love is. Too significant to finish and too 
significant to set aside, this fragment was to become the 
nucleus for Goethe’s most comprehensive, if perhaps not his 
most artistic work; and, in the completed poem of Faust 
he left an embodiment of his full mind, the symbolical 
expression of his experience, the allegory of his convictions 
concerning art and life. But the contact of Faust with the 
Earth-spirit was central and typical for the youthful Goethe. 
The spirit of Faust feels a close affinity to the spirit that 
animates creation and lives too in the mind of man. Fora 
moment he can hold it fast and make it stand and deliver, 
but only for a moment. His own finite existence cannot be 
extended to embrace the infinity that has flashed upon him. 
And, when considered by the side of this scene, fragments of 
the projected dramas Mahomet and Prometheus are revealing. 

Mahomet whose aim was to deliver mankind, his brethren, 
from the idolatry in which they were enmeshed, sends out 
his spirit to the divinity that upholds sun, moon and stars, 
and the earth, and that speaks in his own breast. His genius 
reverts from the idol worship that is the comfort of his 
mother who adores stones which she can see and handle and 
feel safe about. It enters into the mountain spring in which 
the stars are reflected and which presses and urges on to the 
1 Erkennen und Aussprechen der Wahrheit. 
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expectant father, the ocean, while streams gather joyously 
to swell the volume of its waters. No paraphrase can give’ 
anything but a grey shadow of the dramatic lyric in which 
Goethe preserved the song of Ali and Fatema on Mahomet’s 
genius symbolising the spirit of nature. 

The idols that intervene between God and men are then 
overthrown. Prometheus too protests against them. He 
despises the gods, who, like himself, are subject to time and 
destiny and have no right to lord over him, or over his 
power of putting the whole of himself into his clay images. 
In titanic defiance, he asserts his genius as against tradition, 
where tradition, still revered, has become false, and as 
against a claim to authority which is not valid. And as he 
recoils back, it is not to nothingness, but to his own creative 
strength making images like unto himself. 

Analogous to Mahomet, Prometheus and Faust, there is 
the would-be Titan, Werther. To him external nature is’ 
intensely alive so long as he can feel his own perceptions to 
be alive ; then too he strains upwards as he lies in his beloved 
valley among the sounds and sights of spring towards the 
all-loving Father, their maker and his. But nature loses her 
vitality for him when he himself breaks down. Then does 
his beloved valley appear as a staged thing, cut up, lifeless, 
feeding his despair. The true Titans of Goethe’s imagining 
had experienced moments resulting in the birth of new being. 
Their genius had then reached nature, had mingled with her, 
and had become one with her. 

‘“‘T knew and felt my existence most vividly extended by 
an infinite vista,’ Goethe writes, some years earlier, upon 
first discovering Shakespeare for himself; and, perhaps, 
therein lay his greatest indebtedness to Herder, who led him 
to the discovery. Shakespeare became his loadstar. The 
imaginative experience here recorded is analogous to that of 
Faust and the Erdgeist, or of Mahomet and of Prometheus : 
“extending his existence towards an infinity ” ; and, in the 
same early essay on Shakespeare, Goethe likens him to 
Prometheus, shaping men and women in his own image. 
One would hardly turn to this essay as a document for 
Shakespearean criticism, but it is significant as a page in 
Goethe’s autobiography. The discovery of Shakespeare 
meant the discovery of his own creative genius. Without 
having thought over Shakespeare’s work in any detail, 
without having analysed it, Goethe senses qualities which he 
acclaims as “‘ genius ”’ and as “nature”; these two are correla- 
tive terms round which his mind and art move. They soon led 
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him to ideas which opened up everything that is problematicg | 


in human nature and which are summarised as titanism, }; 


Partly the thought of his time was responsible. For jt | 
was vacillating between two extremes. Publicists anq | 
popular thought sought bearings. Enlightened reasonable. ) 
ness had been pouring out limpid definitions of God and the | 
Universe, while prophetic pietism had been hurling cabbalistic | 
Socratic wisdom at startled minds. So Moses Mendelssohn | 
and Hamann had stood in extreme opposite camps, leaving | 
the younger generation with the determination to make | 


things out for themselves, to get behind the tyranny of words 
and to pursue the implications of paradoxes. It was 


revolutionary time when all values were questioned ; and | 
Goethe, on looking back upon it,? tells us he then found none | 
to trust. The discovery of his own creative genius came as } 
an enheartening, if a disturbing thing. Here was something | 
promising direct access to everything that mattered. His | 
highly irascible temperament responded grandly, passion- | 


ately, dangerously. It was set on the adventure of “ extend: 


ing his existence,” and so reaching the gods. Great | 


experience was gained, but there came also the recoil; a 


vista and a glimpse of madness, when the would-be Titan | 
ended in self-destruction. How could the vista be further | 
explored and the truth known? Would it be necessary to | 


retrace some steps ? 

Probably, it is impossible to reconstruct Goethe’s experi- 
ence in detail at the time just previous to his acceptance of 
the offer of the Duke of Weimar, and his decision to leave 
Frankfort for good. It concerns his private history on which 
he was reserved, and it is hardly our business. It is clear, 
however, that at this time, his creative genius called out for 
direction, and that it appealed to the whole of his nature for 
alaw. He looked for that direction in his own art and in his’ 
own gift, and so became a law unto himself. But, endowed 
as he was with a most unusual power of observing himself 
and a passionate desire for truth, he was led too to test his 
law and to ask whether it was verifiable. 

Inspiration can, of course, neither be chained, nor can it 


repeat itself. He had had four marvellously productive | 


years ; and, if the discovery of his own genius had been the 
central fact of his experience, and had provided the basis for 
his titanic characters and emotions, he could now take that 
genius for granted and reckon with it. It had revealed 
supreme moments, the beauty and expressiveness of nature, 
1 Wahrheit und Dichtung, Bk. VII. 
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the possibilities of spring and of love, and it had revealed in 
these something that belonged also to creative genius itself, 
that was more than merely emotional or even passionate, 
that could not be held fast even though taken by storm, that 
was above and beyond, a principle to be felt and not analysed 
and yet known to partake of the character of law. Goethe’s 
word for it, when he spoke as an interpreter of art in those 
days, was “‘ consonancy ” (Uebereinstimmung), which becomes 
known through feeling. All men, he says, are capable of 
feeling it; and he instances our fear at the encircling night, 
tremor near a sacred grove, the radiance of a lover’s presence, 
as all communicating the experience of “‘ consonancy ”’ or 
“harmony ” to ordinary men. To the artist, however, he 
says, such magic is ever present and may come from any 
object, be it an old boot or a reputed marble; the artist 
perceives ‘‘sacred undulations,” “faintly perceptible 
sounds’ by which ‘‘ nature combines all objects.”” Such 
consonancy is more easily perceived in a landscape than in 
marble. If all men are, however, aware of it at moments, 
the artist does more than perceive its effect, he can penetrate 
toits causes. The world lies spread out before him as perhaps 
before its Creator in contemplation of its joy and its harmony, 
so “do not think you can very readily understand what is 
meant by the word feeling in harmony and vice versa.” It 
is this power of feeling that ever moves in the mind of the 
artist and gradually urges him to expression which is deeply 
meditative, though it has never passed through the analytical 
understanding. 

Writing in days when literary standards had super- 
imposed rules, Goethe ascribes to the perception of con- 
sonancy a faculty for inward form that cannot be gripped 
with hands, but which is conveyed by great or by small traits 
of nature felt by the artist. Through them the artist trans- 
ports us into his way of seeing things. The essay Nach 
Falkonet und Ueber Falkonet contains a complete sesthetic 
of lasting value ; but it also serves as a focus for estimating 
Goethe’s mind and art on the eve of Weimar. 

Goethe had experienced feeling, and realised it as a 
perception of relations, a consonancy, a harmony with which 
the artist was gifted. In the transmission to canvas or wood 
by creative genius for others, feeling (Geftihl) is the binding 
medium ; genius can trace it, as it were, to its nodal points. 
At Weimar the period of Goethe’s development sets in which 
he has himself described as that of “‘ becoming objective.” 
The diaries of his first years there exhibit the writer as bent 
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upon rigid self-discipline so as to fit himself for the new life 
and his energy goes to learning the art of administration, 


getting to know the little Duchy, its people and its problems, } 


and practising himself in the manners and bearing at court, 
During those years his interest was naturally led on to new 
subjects. Care for the mines and forests led him to the stud 


of geology and botany, his interest in the school of art led to [ 


lectures delivered to art students on osteology. His practical 
activity in those years was very varied, but it is the reverse 
of a scattering of forces. The same impulse that led him in 
scientific study was also to dictate new forms to his art, 
Nature outside his works presented itself to his imagination 
as a limitless field of inquiry, and gradually he observed in 
nature an operative law, which, when it dawned upon him, 
seemed closely analogous to the law which he had observed 
as operating in his own creative genius, and as issuing in 
** innere Form.”’ 

Goethe did not start with a formula for what he was going 
to find when he began the study of science. No man could 
have been more insistent upon rejecting the mediation of 
ideas through concepts. He set out upon observation, using 
his eyes. Imagination was, indeed, at work in such observa- 
tions, but for synthesis not for invention. 

His essay on “Granite,” a prose poem, if you will, ona 
scientific subject and written at the outset of his investiga- 
tions, expresses his early conviction that “ all natural things 
stand in a precise relation to one another.” Hitherto, he 
says, the most restless, changeable, mobile thing had engaged 
his observation, for he had described the feelings of the 
human heart ; the change from this to the description of the 
firmest and least shakeable son of earth, granite, was not to 
set at nought his earlier endeavour. Both belong to the 
Creator. Apparent contradictions should be reconcilable. 
Leaving the human heart and turning to the silent places of 
nature where man must go alone and must worship, this 
impelled his mind to a survey. Reconciliation of opposites 
must be sought within the spirit that pervades them 
unchangingly. The essay on granite serves as a parable for 
his search. “* Untiringly I continued to observe, to think, to 
arrange, through which objects became clearer and clearer : 
it will be evident without further historical testimony that I 
was urged on to this most difficult of all tasks by a generative 
passion. I was exercising my mind upon the most notable 
subject in my attempt to know and to analyse life at its 
true worth.” 
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’ life, His analysis was stimulated by a scientist whom he names, 
ation, after Shakespeare and after Spinoza, as the third great 
lems, influence in his intellectual life, the botanist Linné. For his 
Ourt, owers of criticism were aroused; and, in opposition to 
‘new — T[jnné’s classification, he seized upon the process of formation 
tudy and transformation within plant-identity, and this thought 
ed to — seemed to him to hold good elsewhere. In minerals, in 
tical f plants, in the structure of the bones of animals, he looked for 
verse marks which showed relations, and that indicated differentia- 
Mi | tion among species of one and the same identity. He 







































art, believed that each primary form from which minerals, plants 
ition or animals sprang might actually be found, so as to be 
d m seen with the eye: an “* Urgestein,” an “ Urpflanze”’ an 
him, “Urtier.” These were to him visual things. The con- 
rved viction that they could with luck be discovered, came to 
sm him after examining many specimens and his discovery of 
E the os intermazillare was his most notable result. The 
ong “ Urpflanze,”’ of which he became convinced without finding 
ould it, may perhaps be described as an intuition of the cell. Such 


1 of | then became his method. We may describe it as thinking 
sing with his eyes; a method that was imaginative, because 
rva- synthetic, but that rests on observation and checks itself by 
objects. The force which impels change he recognised as 
nm & unsearchable, but he did homage to its vitality. It could be 


ga- seen in its manifestations, in the ‘“‘ Urphenomene”’; and it 
ngs could be realised to be a living process, which we know in 
he symbols, but which is real. Better than most phrases, 
ged Ruskin’s expression, “‘ penetrative imagination,” fits Goethe’s 
the rationally imaginative perception of the world. Frequently 
the he himself has stated what he found with the amazing 
to simplicity of which the German language is peculiarly 


the capable. A little verse at the head of his Osteologie sum- 
le. marises it lightly :— 


of 
his ** Freudig war, vor vielen Jahren 
t Eifrig so der Geist bestrebt, 
es Zu erforschen, zu erfahren, 
cm Wie Natur im Schaffen lebt. 
for Und es ist das ewig Eine, 
to Das sich vielfach offenbart, 
r: Klein das Grosse, gross das Kleine, 
’ I Alles nach der eignen Art. 

Immer wechselnd fest sich haltend, 
ve Nah und fern, und fern und nah, 
le So gestaltend, umgestaltend, 
its Zum Erstaunen bin ich da.” 


To Goethe, the scientist and thinker, the supreme experi- 
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ence of “ extending his existence ” had ceased to be possible 
titanically. The onrush of “ genius” invading “ nature” 
for one big experience had given way to penetration, to 
search engaged upon the particular within the light of the 
universal. The bulk of his poetry in his prime is dominated 
by a new sense of proportion; and his own account of his 
imagination in the “ Zueignung ”’ records his vow to accept 
poetry only at the hand of truth. Then did his Muse appear, 
radiant from the edge of a cloud, still, as of old, in a sudden 
vision. The sun had been hidden in a mist, as the poet had 
climbed the mountain side and had rejoiced in the freshness 
of the morning. Suddenly, it burst through the mist and 
there his Muse stood, admonishing him to know himself, to 
live at peace with the world. She conferred upon him her 
veil, the veil of poetry, at the hand of truth. The Italian 
journey that supervened was the occasion for drawing the 
consequences for art of his method of thought, and resulted 
in Goethe the highly conscious artist and thinker. 

This involved two things for him: strict self-limitation 
and a continued search for the truth that rests beneath the 
surface. Upon the landscape and the ancient monuments of 
Italy, her sculpture and her pictures, Goethe continued to 
think with his eyes. The framework for his formulated 
thought was then supplied by the old statement of art as an 
imitation of nature. Among his most pregnant essays is one 
in which he assigns boundaries to various methods of imitat- 
ing nature; and distinguishes between copying, as in still 
life, and representing nature by certain mannerisms or short- 
hand, as in landscape painting, and in contradistinction to 
both these, the attainment of style. Style aims at signifi- 
cance, or expressiveness, and rests upon true knowledge. 
“* When, through imitation of nature, through painstaking, 
art acquires a universal language and, after exact and pro- 
found study of objects, gets to know the attributes of things 
better and better and also the way in which they subsist, 
so that it can survey what forms there are and can compare 
and imitate the many and various shapes, then style attains 
to its highest development and to a stage in which it can 
claim equality with the highest endeavours of mankind. 
Just as straightforward copying demands an unprejudiced 
eye and sympathetic work done on the spot, just as a 
studied manner can seize the appearance of things easily 
and capably upon impulse, so style is based upon deep-rooted 
knowledge, upon the essential nature of all things, in as much 
as we are permitted to know this in visible and tangible form.” 
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His Italian journey remained in Goethe’s view the climax 
of his artistic development ; and it resulted in his estimate 
of Greek literature and Greek art as the highest expression 
of human culture and in the endeavour to produce in his 
works and in himself the spirit of the Greeks. He beholds the 
Greeks, in contradistinction to the moderns, as possessing 
whole-heartedness, and desires to see reinstated the undivided 
mind and the capacity to do things with the whole of one’s 
self. And so he characterises Winckelmann, the modern 
Greek, by his instinctive equanimity to fortune and to things 
of the senses, an equanimity that is analogous to the processes 
of nature, and to the tendency in nature to revert to type 
and maintain an equilibrium. The problem of preserving an 
equilibrium in a world that is perpetually inciting and 
exciting the senses is Goethe’s own. It is altogether typical 
of his view of life and of morals to envisage it as the central 
problem, and to turn to intellectual life for the required 
steadying power. The unconscious instincts must be trusted 
in the life where imagination rules; but instincts that can 
be trusted are given equipoise by a highly developed intellect 
in the background. Journeying through scientific observa- 
tion and guided by the eye, this intellect possesses itself with 
the culture of the ancients which was visible and tangible in 
their works of art. 

There is no doubt that Goethe’s critical insight into his 
own independent theories came largely through his inter- 
course with Schiller. Schiller rendered him wise about him- 
self, and enlightened him as to the bearing of his scientific 
thought upon contemporary philosophy. Their first intimate 
talk arose as they were coming away from a dull botanical 
lecture which had dwelt on surface observations. Goethe’s 
protests led him to sketch his ‘‘ Urpflanze ” in pencil outline, 
and to urge it as experience and seeing. Schiller’s remark, 
“das ist keine Erfahrung, das ist eine Idee,” revealed in a 
flash the analogy between his visual thinking and contem- 
porary idealist philosophy. Refusing to be interfered with 
by abstractions, turning away from technical philosophy, 
Goethe had travelled towards an ideal world which was in 
the same region as Schiller’s. Both were ready to call it 
“Greece.” Rome, “ the place where all antiquity converges 
to appeal to our understanding and perception as a whole,” 
had revealed the culture of the ancients to Goethe as a 
coherent, unified, living thing—analogous, for his thinking 
imagination, to the ‘‘ Urphenomene ”’ of nature. For Schiller 
that culture had been communicated through books, through 
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history and by ideas. But he too saw it as something prinj. 
tive and spontaneous, as the golden age, existing befor 
civilisation and thought became complex through the cumy. 
lative weight of tradition and of the experience of the 
moderns. Yet their ideal world comprised the same aims, 
however much their individual methods and endowments 
differed. The famous letters in which Schiller expresses his 
admiration for Goethe in the early days of their friendship 
put this point unmistakably. 

Art requires of the artist the power to see mankind 
idealised. For Goethe, man is the climax of Creation, but 
not its lord. By an heroic search for truth beneath the 
surface, Goethe steadies his creative imagination, and pro. 
vides it with an intellectual background ; or, as Schiller puts 
it, ““moves step by step from primitive forces of life to 
complex ones, so as finally to build man genetically from the 
material afforded by the edifice of nature.” To Schiller, man 
is lord of Creation when he wills it. Both ask what is the 
secret by which the complex organisation of man lives, 
Goethe’s answer is intuitive, and points to creative imagina- 
tion ; Schiller’s is idealistic, and points to ethics. 

Goethe’s last stage is the result of attaining clarity and 
balance ; a stage in which he looks back upon his own life 
and development as an organic thing that had happened and 
in which he was concerned as an interpreter and a spectator. 
Never, perhaps, has there been an equal power to Goethe's 
in his old age of regarding himself dispassionately and imper- 
sonally, or of representing himself in historical perspective. 

In the end we find Goethe remarking upon himself as 
labouring under a disadvantage as compared with Shake- 
speare, just as Shakespeare was at a disadvantage as 
compared with the ancients ; for, though creative instinct 
is born at all times, all times are not equally favourable for 
its development, and his was an age in which there was 
wastage in emotion. In favourable times, such as Raphael’s, 
all things conspire for an artist’s development, and his talent 
may rise like fresh water from a spring. And Goethe 
explains that clearness of vision and command of expres- 
sion are supreme qualities, but can come only from minds 
undivided, minds that work upon valuable content and with 
perfect execution. To such a task the moderns should 
devote themselves: ‘‘ Let every man be a Greek in his own 
way, but let him see that he 7s one.” 

The allegory of Faust represents the typical man’s 
development from the titanic desires of youth, to renuncia- 
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“tion in old age, and indicates also something of the price paid. 


Faust renounces by declaring that he has attained satis- 
faction, a declaration which was to forfeit his soul to 
Mephistopheles. But his soul is saved and he finds himself ; 
for satisfaction comes in reclaiming land for the use of 
ordinary people, and in doing a humble piece of work for 
others. The direction of Goethe’s mind took him from a 
bewildering and enthralling Titanism of a revolutionary 
generation in a revolutionary age to a recognition of the 
obligation of service and to a high valuation of law. Self- 
limitation, renunciation, once for all in view of the Eternal, 
marks Goethe’s final view, and with it an entire condemnation 
of the blasphemous utterance that all is vanity. Those who 
renounce are “‘ the men who convince themselves of the 
existence of the eternal, of the necessary, of the universal, and 
who seek to form conceptions which cannot fail them, yea, 
which are not disturbed, but rather confirmed by the con- 
templation of that which passes away.” 

In old age, Goethe accepted the law of nature as a supra- 
personal force, which had been revealed to him in mani- 
festations and presented as a challenge. The response to it 
was resolute acceptance. This experience showed him that 
men do indeed determine their doing by a free act, but that 
every free act is also an act of self-limitation, since human 
beings are not isolated, since each is part of a system of 
supra-personal forces, and since the system demands more 
and more the spiritual energy of an organism the higher 
the organism develops. The law of life is then man’s destiny 
and it is man’s part to embrace it. 

Goethe’s clarity grew from his early titanism and is 
conditioned by it, and yet it also reverses that titanism. We 
must necessarily interpret his renunciation in the light of it, 
as the renunciation made by a temperament directed towards 
“extending his existence,” but we must also read it as an 
assertion. It asserts the unsearchable law with which 
human beings are in correspondence, and towards absorption 
into which they should strain. A deep sense of reverence 
and of submission accompanies the recognition of this law 
and the unsearchable being that throbs in it, and a wide- 
minded tolerance for all forms of life, pre-eminently that 
of all other men, who, higher or lower, have their justifica- 
tion in the eternal scheme. Our part is to contemplate, to 
wonder, and to accept ; and all the while to aspire. 


HELENA C. DENEKE. 


Lapy MarGcaret Hatt, OxFrorpD. 








GOETHE’S FAUST AND DANTE’S 
DIVINE COMEDY. 


F. McEACHRAN, M.A., B.Litt. 


THE recent study of Professor Wilson Knight on the 
“* mystical” element in Shakespeare, finding in the plays 
Macbeth, King Lear and Antony and Cleopatra, the expression 
of a Hell, Purgatory and Heaven not unlike those of Dante, 
gives rise naturally to the idea that some similar parallel ma 

be true in the case of other writers, particularly if their vel 
is of the highest level. Without in any way seeking to finda 
“hidden ” interpretation of the Faust of Goethe—a task 
which would be foolish in the case of a man so near to us—I 
believe that his work does reflect similar states of mind, 
although obviously not of the same definite mystical stamp. 
And I am encouraged in this belief by the fact that recent 
research, bringing to light certain medizval sources of Faust, 
has shown that the fundamental structure of the poem is 
almost identical with that of the Divine Comedy. 

There are, of course, one or two resemblances between 
Faust and the Divine Comedy of so obvious a nature, if 
perhaps of small importance, that they cannot fail to catch 
the attention even of the most casual reader. The background 
of both, the earthly background at least, is the Roman 
Empire of medieval times, the Empire which was under- 
mined by the arrogance of the Papacy in the time of Dante, 
and which was in a state of corrupt dissolution in the time of 
Goethe. But more important than the Empire, which, after 
all, evokes little or no interest in Faust apart from the fact 
that he obtains his feudal domain from it, is the love-motif, 
the love of Faust for Gretchen and for Helena, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, of Dante for Beatrice—a love 
which is conceived in both cases as a force drawing men 
upward to higher things. Yet there is a difference between 
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the two conceptions which brings us straight to the problem 
we have before us and to the central difficulty of making any 
comparison at all. The mystical love of Dante, which has 
admittedly roots as sensual as those of Faust for Gretchen, 
impregnates the whole Divine Comedy, from the depths of 
Hell to the heights of Heaven ; and is felt as deeply, indeed, 
in the opening cantos as in the prayer of St Bernard at the 
end. In Goethe, on the other hand, it is only at the conclusion 
of the poem that we realise its presence in any mystical sense, 
while during a large part of the work it takes on a distinctly 
esthetic aspect, as in the episode of Helena. The truth is 
that if we are to find a parallel between Goethe and Dante, 
and I believe there is one, it will be found not in the careful 
“order” which is characteristic of Dante, whose sense of 
form was well-nigh perfect, but in certain episodes of Faust 
only, episodes which reflect similar experiences, yet have not 
been arranged in “‘ order.” Faust, unlike the Divine Comedy, 
or at least far more than the latter, represents not Goethe’s 
point of view at any definite time in his life but the various 
points of view of some sixty years, the guiding idea of which 
isnot always clear. It is, of course, quite possible that parts 
of the Divine Comedy were written at a comparative early age 
in Dante’s life—Bassermann even argues for a Sturm und 
Drang period embodied in Ugolino and Francesca—but the 
fact remains that, as we have it now, the work gives the 
impression of a perfect unity, all the earlier episodes having 
been fused with the later into one complete harmonious 
unity. Whatever earlier loves Dante may have had, the 
Pargoletta’s, Lisetta’s, Pietra’s and others, they have all 
been brought into the proper perspective of a complete whole 
and relegated to their due position with regard to Beatrice. 
There is, obviously, far less ‘* perspective ” of this kind in 
Faust, even if the youthful Gretchen could be paralleled with 
the youthful Beatrice, while the ‘‘ ideal ” love of Goethe no 
less than his more fleshly “* amore ” is divided between more 
than two individuals. That which appears “in order” in 
Dante appears in comparative “ disorder ” in Faust ; and it 
is in ° en scenes that we are to find, if at all, the parallel 
we seek, 

It should follow that it is otiose to look for any definite 
“Hell” or state of ‘‘ Hell’? such as Wilson Knight finds in 
Macbeth, with its complementary Purgatory and Heaven. 
What we have to look for is not a section of Faust labelled 
“Hell ’” or “* Paradise,”’ but a moment or series of moments 
in Faust’s life when he seems to experience the mentality of 
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hell, purgatory or heaven ; and we can lay down generally at 
least this much that “ hell ” will be found somewhere in the 
first part, ‘“‘ heaven ”’ at the end of the second, and “ urga- 
tory ’ throughout the play. It might be added that the 
conception of the action with its idea of “‘ endless striving” 
is really purgative in essence, as we should expect of the man 
Goethe with his predominantly worldly interests. 

As readers of Dante will be aware, the point where Dante 
himself comes into most intimate contact with evil is at the 
bottom of the Inferno when, together with his master Virgil, 
he has to climb down the side of Lucifer, in order to reach 
the Purgatorial mount. The significance is mystical as well 
as literal and corresponds, allegorically, to the crucifixion of 


Christ, Dante himself undergoing the experience which befell | 


the god-man in the power of evil. There is nothing allegorical 
in Faust, of course, but there is, curiously enough, an occa- 
sion in the poem, or more correctly two occasions (if we count 
the experience of Gretchen as equally important with those 
of Faust), when Faust, like Dante, actually ‘ senses ” evil, 
and is felt by the reader to be face to face with it. It should 
be remembered that, after Faust had seduced Gretchen, he 
was led away by Mephistopheles into a whirl of pleasures, the 
aim of which was presumably to deaden his senses, and to 
make him forget the plight of his beloved. ‘I'he scene of these 
diversions was the Brocken, and the diversions the ‘* Wal- 
purgisnacht,” or Witches’ Sabbath, a form of amusement 
which was natural enough for Mephistopheles, if less natural 
for Faust himself. The crisis of the movement arises when 
Faust, being presented to a beautiful devil-girl, in the form 
of a nymph, and about to dance with her, sees a red mouse 
spring from her mouth and draws back just in time. The 
shock of this encounter brings him to his senses; and, remem- 
bering Gretchen, whose figure appears before his eyes, he 
insists at once on returning. Thus the swing towards evil 
is succeeded by a swing towards good, and the peril of 
damnation is averted. 

Parallel to this episode is that of Gretchen, whom he 
finds in prison, half-demented, and condemned to death. 
Her brother Valentin has been killed ; she has drowned her 
child after Faust’s desertion, and she is under suspicion of 
having poisoned her mother. Now we know Gretchen has 
made no pact with Mephistopheles, that, on the contrary, 
she has never been able to endure his presence, but we are 
not sure, in her present condition, what action she will take. 
Faust appears as her deliverer, and he offers to flee with 
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her immediately. Wild with joy at the sound of his voice, 
she is preparing to do so when, suddenly, in all her madness, 
she becomes aware of the presence of evil. Mephistopheles 
is with Faust, and he too has come to deliver. Wretched 
though she is, and half mad with fear, she is not so mad as 
to flee with the fiend himself. Rather remain in prison and 
suffer the consequence of her deed. So again, in the case of 
Gretchen, the pendulum swings back from evil to good, and 
Gretchen, like Faust, is saved. They draw near to Hell, 
and then elude it, just as Dante, in passing over the body of 
Lucifer, passes from Inferno into the world of Purgatory. 
The opening scenes of the second part of Faust, in which 
Faust is shown couched on green meadows, surrounded by 
attendant spirits who sing to him, are meant to mark the 
re-birth of Faust and his entry into the world of purgation, 
into a world where human effort works upward rather than 
down. But what is of particular interest to us in considering 
the purgative element in Faust is the part played in it by an 
influence which did not exist at the time of Dante, and 
which would have been, in some respects, alien to his thought, 
the influence of the Greek Renaissance. Faust is to attain 
the state of innocence, the state which Dante re-created on 
the summit of the mountain of Purgatory, not by moral 
purgation alone, but by the purifying influence of antique 
beauty, a conception which had been passed on from the 
general European Renaissance, through the intermediacy of 
Winckelmann and Lessing, to the Germany of 1800. The 
whole episode of the Helena, the conjuration of the shades 
of Paris and Helena, the infatuation of Faust for Helena, 
and his creation of a harmonious earthly life in which 
ancient and modern are fused together, reflect this conception 
of the power of beauty in the purgative process. What is 
often forgotten is that this apparent ‘* paganism ”’ of Goethe, 
a paganism which is nothing more than a Hellenised version 
of Dante’s Terrestrial Paradise, stands in the same relation 
to his religion as the similar conception of Dante to his 
heaven. The difference is simply that, whereas Dante places 
the chief emphasis on the life in Paradise itself, Goethe, as 
a modern, places it on the earthly life, a difference which, 
as we shall see, is one of degree rather than of kind. For 
Goethe, who was always more concerned with the earthly 
than the heavenly aspect of things, the earthly paradise had 
of necessity to occupy a wider place in his sphere of interest, 
the place, in fact, which the Classical Walpurgisnacht and 
the Helena take in the second part of Faust. But, because 
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he placed the chief emphasis on the earthly idea, one which 
the modern world shares with him, it does not follow that 
Goethe was a “ pagan,”’ as the end, when it comes, will 
abundantly show. There is a marvellous description of what 
life might be if only the higher faculties were developed 


under the influence of beauty, 





Here joy descending to each generation 
Smiles from bright faces still without surcease ; 
Each is immortal in his age and station, 
And sane and gladsome are they and at peace. 


This is a glorious vision, but a vision only. It vanishes 
before his very eyes, and what alone remains, after the death 
of Euphorion (the spirit of romantic poetry), is the ‘* mantle” 
of Helena, a pledge no doubt that the vision was a mirror 
of the real, and an ideal leading up toit. In a similar manner, 


we might observe that the Terrestrial Paradise of Dante, at | 


the summit of Purgatory, is a stage through which Dante 
ve to pass on his way to heaven, and, mystically, a reflection 
of it. 

After the esthetic movement of the Helena episode, the 
interest turns again to the moral side and we find Faust once 
more indulging his passion in the episode of Baucis and 
Philemon, whose small estate on the shore of the Empire 
blocks his way to world dominion. Mephistopheles suggests, 


typically enough, that they should be removed by force; | 
and Faust, in a moment of impatience, yields to the sugges- | 
tion, only to learn to his horror that the removal has led to 


their death. This last event, artistically not very convincing, 
introduces us to the last Faust of all, the development which 
quite definitely brings Faust into the religious sphere. We 
know that, although during his life Goethe occasionally 
expressed hostility to certain aspects of Christianity prevalent 
in his day, and even passed through a “ pagan ”’ classical 
period corresponding to the “‘ rationalistic ’’ period of Dante 
in the Convivio, he never ceased to be religious in the deepest 
sense. There seems little doubt, moreover, that towards the 
end of his life his religious ‘‘ awareness”? deepened con- 
siderably, and took on a traditional and Roman Catholic 
air, the stamp which it plainly bears in the “‘ Bergschluchten” 
scenes. The background of these scenes, the figures of the 
Pater Seraphicus, the Mater Gloriosa and the Selige Knaben, 
the anchorites in the caves of the towering hills, conceptions 
drawn from such sources as the Campo Santo frescoes at Pisa, 
and from Dante, are catholic in the narrower sense of the 
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word, yet integral parts of the poem. In the course of his 
“infinite striving,” Faust has risen to higher levels, and 
the symbols of this rising in the otherworldly sphere were 
bound to be taken from sources of this kind. The words of 
the angels, descending to bear aloft Faust’s soul, 


Gerettet ist das edle Glied 

Der Geisterweit vom Bésen, 

Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
“Den kénnen wir erlésen,” 


6eé 


stress the element of human effort, the “ striving” which 
must never fail ; but, as the complement to this “* ascension ” 
of man, without which “ striving ’” would have no purpose, 
there is also the “‘ love from above,”’ ‘* die Liebe von oben ”’ 
in the form of “‘ divine grace.”’ 


Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 
Von oben Teil genommen, 
Begegnet ihm die selige Schar 
Mit herzlichem Willkommen. 


And then, having linked up the operation of man, so 
emphatically stressed throughout the poem, with the divine 
love which co-operates, Goethe gives the movement a 
mystical turn which leaves no doubt as to the whereabouts 
of the final unity, 

Alles Vergangliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 

Das Unzulangliche, 

Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist’s getan 

Das Ewig-Weibliche 

Zieht uns hinan, 


the “ Ewig-Weibliche,” being the symbol of the eternal 
% amore,” the “love that moves the sun and the other 
stars. 

It would be an easy task to carry the parallel further, 
and to show to what extent recent research has laid bare 
the sources of Goethe, the very same Aquinas who provided 
the basis for Dante’s poem.! The fundamental structure of 
Faust is, indeed, medieval, revealing, as I have tried to 
indicate, that human salvation depends on the co-operation 
between man and God, the “ striving ”’ of the one and the 
“divine grace ”’ of the other. But what really divides Faust 
from the Divine Comedy, as should now have been made 
clear, is the dissolving effect of Leibniz, the optimistic 


1 Studies in the Age ef Goethe, M. Montgomery (Oxford). 
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philosopher of the age of the Enlightenment and his renderip 
of Aquinas into rationalistic and optimistic terms. Th 
“‘ evil ” that was real in Aquinas and real in Dante’s Inferny 
is glossed over in Leibniz, and appears in Faust in spite of 
rather than in harmony with, the philosophical structure 
We know from the Prologue in Heaven that the scales ay 
loaded for Faust from the beginning, and that ex hypothesi 
he cannot go wrong. The risk of eternal damnation, fel 
artistically in the Gretchen scenes, no less than in the 
Inferno of Dante, is not expressed in the “ philosophy ” of 
** striving ”’; and the whole stress, as we have seen, falls op 
the goodness of man and his perfectibility. Faust is not 
going to Hell, 

Ein guter Mensch, in seinem dunklen Drange 

Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst, 


although there is little doubt that the “ right way ” in the 
Gretchen scenes at least, seems to have gone astray. And s0 
when we are faced, at the end of the earthly “‘ way,” with 
the salto mortale into the eternal, and the sight of “ grace” 
descending, it comes to us as a sort of shock, one which is 
eminently pleasing, but for which we are not fully prepared, 
Hitherto all emphasis had been on striving, the struggling 
upward of man, yet now suddenly heaven comes down to 
meet him, and striving itself is not enough. 

It must be remembered, however, in comparing this poem 
with that of Dante, that five hundred years lie in between, 
and the dawn of a new conception of life. Philosophy and art 
are no longer fused together, as in the days of Aquinas, and 
unity is harder to achieve. What is remarkable is, after all, 
that, despite the Greek Renaissance and the modern belief 
in progress, Goethe should have created, in modern terms, 
a Hell, Purgatory and Heaven, so convincing as those we 


have described. 
F. McEACHRAN. 


Hott, NorFo.k. 
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THE INSTABILITY OF CIVILISATION. 


G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


In any serious attempt to form a clear conception of civilisa- 
tion, one of the methods which must be used is that of 
examining the current or commonly accepted ideas on the 
subject. These will not, indeed, themselves be clear like the 
definition we seek. As is to be expected, in popular thought 
they are freely used for all sorts of purposes, in conversation, 
in newspapers and also in books, by people who never look 
at them critically or take any pains to use them consistently 
or precisely. Consequently it is easy to analyse them 
destructively and, by exposing them to ridicule, to make it 
appear as if the theorist had nothing to learn from them. 
That treatment of ordinary people’s ideas is always mis- 
taken, and never more so than here, because what people 
think about it is one of the ingredients which make any 
civilisation what it is. The opinion of the ordinary man is 
not merely a commentary, in which regard it may not appear 
very helpful, but it is also part of the text itself upon which 
we are to commentate. Any coherent sentence that we may 


' catch from it will, therefore, deserve to be examined with 


care. 

It is a fact so familiar that we seldom remember how 
very strange it is, that the commonest phrases we hear used 
about civilisation at the present time all relate to the 
possibility, or even the prospect, of its being destroyed. It 
has become an everyday superlative in the language of 
political controversy to say that a policy or a movement is 
a menace to civilisation. War, or communism, or a break- 
down of the credit system, or unemployment are all feared 
by one or other class amongst us; and the appeal to fear is 
a very common method of the sensationalist. Almost every 
645 
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day the poster of one or other newspaper has the word 
“threat ” or “ danger ” or “ peril” or ‘* menace,” and the 
most universal and comprehensive menace with which it js 
in practice effective to alarm us is a breakdown, a collapse, 
an extinction of our civilisation, of Western civilisation, or 
simply of “‘ civilisation itself.”” What might in theory appear 
even more alarming, a cosmic calamity, such as the destruc. 
tion of the human race by the impact of another planet, is 
seldom predicted, and then without any great effect on 
opinion. We are living in one of those periods in which the 
prospective annihilation of our physical world does not 
impress our imaginations sufficiently to bring about religious 
movements or even personal reformations. It seems improb- 
able and worth risking in comparison with this other danger 
which is very much less distant and, however confused our 
notions of civilisation may be, more easily conceived in 
familiar terms as a multiplication of evils of which we have 
all had some smaller or greater samples or foretastes. 
These anticipatory experiences, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, belong to the period of the late war and the sub- 
sequent years of confusion and fear. It would be interesting 
to investigate the stages by which, during the war, the 
nervousness about the stability of civilisation took shape 
and spread through Europe. It would, for instance, be of 
some interest to know whether anyone before 1914 said in so 


many words that another European war would endanger | 


civilisation, and to trace the idea through various documents, 
like Lord Lansdowne’s letter of 1917 and Lord Robert Cecil’s 
memoranda of the next year. Even at the end of the war, 
the opposite idea of its effect was still officially accepted in 
the victorious countries, for one of the medals handed to 
English combatants after the armistice bears the simple 
inscription: “The Great War for Civilisation.” This 
chapter of history is at present obscure ; but it is clear that 
the experience of the war directly provoked two movements 
of opinion about our civilisation, a loss of confidence in its 
merits, a criticism of standards, with which we are not now 
concerned, and a loss of confidence in its stability, which we 
may set out to examine. 

Although this second loss of confidence might seem to 
result inevitably from the events of the war and in a way 
which requires no explanation, it should be noticed that the 
ground had been prepared for it by some tendencies of 
thought which were quite unconnected with the war. Of 
these the most typical was the advance of archeology. For 
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many different reasons, archeology has had in the last few 
years a remarkable popularity. Tutankhamen, Roman 
Britain, Ur have had great “‘news value.” Here, again, it 
would be interesting to know how much of this is due to the 
Press photographer, how much to the spread of education, 
how much to the greater accessibility of the archeologist’s 
sites in the age of motor cars, how much to psychological 
causes connected with the state of religious beliefs. However 
it may be, the rise of archeology has certainly linked itself 
in such a way with the collapse of the old belief in progress 
as to make the end of a civilisation appear to be an ordinary 
event. In the popular idea, a dead civilisation is now as 
familiar as a living specimen. Instead of thinking of our 
own world as a stage in a long-continued evolution, the 
journalist easily regards it as one of a succession of dis- 
connected periods with definite characteristics and definite 
endings. He knows that Middle Minoan III. is supposed to 
have been terminated, in a few minutes, by an earthquake. 
He knows that the remains of the Romans in Britain are 
fragmentary and almost all buried underground, and he 
infers that civilisations are liable to extinction. 

For the end of the world was long ago— 

And all we dwell to-day, 

As children of some second birth, 


Like a strange people left on earth 
After a judgment day. 


Here, it seems, in historical precedent, we have something 
to guide us in estimating what it is that upholds a civilisation 
and how its fall may be brought about. Yet the historians 
have little to offer us in the way of guidance. In individual 
instances they are prepared to explain what has happened, 
though it is to be observed that the more recent the disaster, 
the less readily it is explained. Sir Arthur Evans is much 
more downright about Middle Minoan III. than Professor 
Rostovtzeff ventures to be about the fall of the Roman 
Empire. For our purpose, however, there is a serious 
difficulty in the fact that these past calamities were by no 
means so much alike as is often supposed. They nearly all 
resulted in the ruin, abandonment, and subsequent burial of 
large numbers of buildings, though even in this the resem- 
blance is incomplete since Roman Italy did not get buried 
like Roman Britain and Minoan Crete. And, with this 
matter of buildings, the resemblance, so far as we can speak 
with any certainty, ends. The decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire may for some purposes be said to have ended the 
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Roman phase of civilisation, and medieval times may hay 
seen a new civilisation or a succession of new civilisations, 
but if we use these expressions we must remember thy! 
neither the language nor the religion nor the literature q 
Rome came to an end. Its law and architecture and tech. 
nology no doubt underwent a considerable interruption} 
for a thousand years no one in Europe was able to perfom 
the metallurgical feat of casting an equestrian statue. Unti 
Donatello’s time the Venetian horses and the statue ¢ 
Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol were the inimitable pn. 
ductions of an age in comparison with which the present 
seemed barbarous. Yet some people maintain that Rom 
never fell; and that there was some kind of continuity 
between old Rome and the Rome of the Renaissance no on 
can deny. The only reason why we are apt to forget that 
there were continuities through the earlier interruptions of 
civilisation is that our knowledge of them is limited to th} 
very little that archseology can learn. We do not know 
whether the Minoan earthquake had any effect, or none af 
all, on law or music or morals or language. When we say that} 
one after another the old civilisations broke down we ar) 
saying very little. Each may have broken down in its ow} 
way, for its own peculiar reasons, leaving behind it survivals) 
now long since untraceable, because they were absorbed in 
its successor, quite unlike what survived from the othe 
smashes which we are apt without consideration to lump 
together. 
We must turn back, then, to our own time and to 4) 
significant point of uncertainty in the idea we are examining} 
Sometimes it is civilisation as such, or as a whole, which is} 
said to be in danger, but sometimes a more local, though] 
not more moderate, disaster is contemplated, and we are tolt) 
that it is our part in this civilisation that is threatened, 
British or Western or European civilisation, some smalle 
or greater part rather than the whole. It is felt that the 
wide diffusion of modern civilisation is a guarantee that, 
even if it is doomed in some narrower or wider area, some: 





where it will survive. Not only is there the undoubted fact) 


that something of what we call civilisation is now diffused 
over almost the whole, if not the whole, of the inhabited 
world. That is so well known that it needs no proof, but 
merely a little definition. The products of Western industry 
are everywhere; and, besides its products, strong traces 0 
its methods, of the combination of technical science with 
large-scale organisation which has made Western industrial 
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production what itis. But, besides the patent fact that these 
eggs are spread among many geographical baskets, there is 
the deeper fact that the means by which they are diffused 
seem less liable to become inoperative than the means by 
which earlier civilisations were spread. The Roman civilisa- 
tion was limited to the Roman Empire. Modern civilisation 
transcends political boundaries. What enables it to do so 
is the fact that the real basis of its diffusion is a diffusion not 
of any controlling power but simply of knowledge. The 
Western civilisation which has mastered the world contains 
many other elements, and its spread has been historically 
facilitated by human qualities of discipline and enterprise 
which were probably the special inheritance of certain races, 
shaped by the course of their history in Europe. Now, 
however, that the process of extension has carried it far over 
Asia and Africa, these qualities have done their work. They 
have deposited for the use of other races a civilisation of 
which the essential components appear to be chemistry, 
engineering, and sanitation. Once ascertained, once embodied 
in text-books, the discoveries of pure and applied science 
cannot now be lost. Their survival has been put, by the 
invention of printing and a hundred other modern devices, 
on an utterly different footing from that of Greek or Roman 
science or technology. Skill which in the old days existed 
only in the unwritten tradition of craftsmen, knowledge 
which precariously survived as the esoteric possession of a 
closed community, have now been broadcast so that if there 
are any survivors of the human race they can scarcely fail 
to keep enough to reconstruct the whole. 

Not less familiar, however, is another idea which consorts 
ill with this, the idea that the wider diffusion of our civilisa- 
tion has caused the concerns of all the world to be so closely 
knit together that the whole of it is exposed to danger when 
there is danger in any part. The economic interdependence 
of the world has its own place among the commonplaces 
which are so useful that we seldom trouble to inquire exactly 
what they mean. It is a general truth that higher organisms 
are more vulnerable than lower. A frog can stand an 
amputation that would kill a man. A medieval principality 
could, without disturbing its affairs, surrender a proportion 
of its territory which a modern state could not forgo without 
far-reaching disorganisation and misery. In the seventeenth 
century Englishmen could hear with equanimity, or quite 
disinterested compassion, the news of floods on the Mississippi, 
or earthquakes in the Pacific, or civil war in China, which 
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to-day mean loss and suffering at home. A world-wide 
civilisation seems to bring about the possibility of a world. 
wide ruin. 

It will be observed that these two interpretations of the 
wide diffusion of civilisation, that which sees it as an insurance 
for survival by the spreading of risks, and that which sees it 
as a threat to survival from the concentration of shocks, 
arise from considering two different sets of phenomena, 
The first comes from attending to the intellectual, the second 
from attending to the social and institutional. For a long 
time past there has been a tendency to treat these as 
separable aspects of civilisation. There are, indeed, some 
very important theories which insist on their close relation 


to one another, amongst them the various forms of Marxism, | 


in which the history of thought is treated as one with the 


history of social organisation. In popular thought, however, | 


it is very often assumed that what may be called the 
scientific element in civilisation, if it has not grown indepen- 
dently, at least can subsist independently of economic, social 
and political institutions. An illustration of this may be 
found in the pleas of scientists that, instead of political 
history, the history of science should be taught in schools 
and universities. This is sometimes put forward in such a 
way as to imply, not only that the two can be separated 
without mutilating either of them, but even that the history 
of science is in some way good and elevating, while political 
history—consisting as has been said of ‘ unravelling lies 
about crimes ’—is degrading. Galileo and Newton and 


Faraday are supposed to have been doing something con- | 


structive and real, while the generals and statesmen and 
ecclesiastics were either hounding men on to destroy one 
another or at best pursuing shadows and vanities. This 
idea is naive, and it may seem scarcely credible that anyone 
can put it forward who has lived in the age of mechanised 
warfare and militarised science ; but less crude notions are 
widely accepted which imply a similar separation or opposi- 
tion. An old and simple instance will serve best. We may say 
that the locus classicus is in the tremendous chapter in which 
Gulliver explained to the king of Brobdingnag the institutions 
of Europe. After commanding Gulliver, as he valued his 
life, never to mention any more the secret of gunpowder, the 
king also expressed his contempt for statecraft, 


“and he gave it for his opinion, that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass to grow 
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upon a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
would deserve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country than the whole race of politicians 
put together.” 


As so often happens when ordinary words are used, this 
assage does not convey exactly the same meaning to the 
casual modern reader which it had for Swift; but it has 
become proverbial, and what I wish to examine at present 
is not the intention with which it was written but the sense 
in which it is now commonly understood. In this sense it 
contains a fallacy. When two persons each make an essential 
contribution to a joint product, it cannot be true to say that 
one does a more essential service than the other, and, at any 
time or under any conditions, the work of government and 
social organisation is necessary, if the work of science is to 
be effective. The agricultural botanist may invent his 
method of making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, but it will be useless unless society has the economic 
organisation which will give the cultivators access to the 
right seeds, the right fertilisers, the right tools, and unless 
it has a social organisation capable of providing cultivators 
who can understand the use of all these. That is to say, there 
must be some developed system of industry and transport, 
of commerce, of employment and of education, a system 
capable of adaptation to the requirements of the new 
invention. But, quite apart from what is necessary to put 
the invention into practice, it is clear that it will not even 
be made unless society is so arranged as to educate and 
reward and shelter the inventor. Not that all these con- 
ditions have not existed in what we call very primitive 
societies. Medieval feudal society had them sufficiently to 
allow, for instance, printing to be invented and put into 
practice. The point is that everywhere and necessarily a fit 
social environment is necessary for the existence of science, 
whether pure or applied. The immense complexity of 
modern pure and applied science requires a correspondingly 
complex social organisation. It may be traced in a sequence 
as simple as the house that Jack built. The inventor must 
be paid. There must be patent-laws and legislatures, law- 
courts, lawyers, law-schools, universities, government grants 
to universities, taxes, taxable resources, wealth, industrial 
technology, so, back to our starting-point, there must be 
inventors. There must be the great society as a whole. 
It does not, then, seem possible to simplify the problem of 
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the stability of civilisation by distinguishing its mechanic 


saying that the one may fall but leave the other unimpaired, 
We must not think of our civilisation as a skyscraper jn 
which the framework is technical knowledge, and all the 
architectural ornament, all the rich furniture, all the human 
life and interests and loves and hatreds and beliefs might be 
smashed into wreckage by an earthquake which would leave 
erect the skeleton of concrete and steel. We must, on the 
contrary, accept it, as just and convenient, that the two-sided 
whole has come to be labelled with a name, “‘ civilisation,” 
of which the meaning was originally purely social. For of 
the two indispensables that which needs to be emphasised at 
present is the one which is less highly esteemed in popular 
thought. After all, to go back to our delusive metaphor, 
men make skyscrapers, but skyscrapers only serve the con- 
venience of men or, at the worst, collapse and crush them, 
People are often surprised by the sudden and complete 
recuperation which is possible after material disasters which 
seem irreparable. A city laid waste by fire or earthquake 
may seem outwardly to have been completely restored ina 
few years. The material things which cannot be renewed, 
works of art or public records, are very small in bulk com- 
pared with those that can. All this is really not surprising, 
if we remember what an overwhelming proportion of the 
world’s goods are made for consumption within a year of 
their being made. Physical objects of human workmanship 
are seldom intended to last, and the sudden destruction of 
even a great number of them is really no more than a speeding 
up of a process which is always going on. With the qualities 
which are embodied in human beings it is otherwise. The 
innumerable habits and dispositions which enable individuals 
collectively to carry on their world can never be suddenly 
renewed. Lesions of the psychological pre-requisites of 
social efficiency are harder to repair than material breakages. 
We all know that the devastated areas of Europe have 
presented a less serious problem than the destruction of 
courage and discipline, of sympathies and beliefs, of idealism 
and creative power. 

We may, indeed, without relapsing into a foolish optimism 
believe that even if this graver kind of destruction were 
repeated on a larger scale, if society really were dissolved all 
over the world into its crude elements, yet man would begin 
again the age-long task of making a habitable social order. 
A breakdown might well go so far that what has been exter- 
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nalised and made independent of individual human minds 
would be useless except at the end of centuries of recovery. 
The people of the ruins might have enough memory and 
admiration of our civilisation, such as it had been, to 
save a few libraries from the débris and to keep them venti- 
lated and water-tight in the hope of once more being able to 
produce interpreters who could decipher the books, apply 
the diagrams in the workshop and make the scientific 
apparatus and the industrial machines. Mankind has made 
that sort of reconstruction in the past and, on one condition, 
might do it again. That condition is the continuance of the 
biological vitality of the human species. The most uncom- 
fortable of contemporary social predictions are those which 
trace, as a cause and a consequence of recent historical events, 
a racial degeneration of man. On a small scale, no doubt, 
such deterioration has often occurred. Amongst the two 
thousand million human beings now alive there must be 
countless weak individuals and a great number of dwindling 
and dying stocks. Whether they are so many as to justify 
us in speaking of a general decline is a question which hardly 
seems capable of any treatment better than guesswork; and, 
in any case, it would lead to problems more difficult than any 
that have been noticed here. For the present, we must be 
content to have extracted from the current fears for civilisa- 
tion one principle about its nature, the principle that, 
however we are to define it, the definition should allow it to 
have both an intellectual content and a social embodiment. 
Nor are we in a position to express even this principle, except 
ambiguously and in a metaphor. It does not mean that the 
history of thought and the history of institutions are indis- 
tinguishably one; whatever their relation may be, each of 
them, and each of their many subdivisions, must have its 
own autonomous continuity. Our principle does not even 
mean that civilisation must necessarily be changed or 
damaged as a whole if it is injured in one or more of these 
parts. And, lastly, we must leave it to others to decide 
whether such injuries are likely to be inflicted, and which of 
them would necessarily be evils. 
G. N. CLARK. 
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WAR AND THE WAR SPIRIT. 
F, S. MARVIN, M.A. 


THE Editor’s timely article on ‘‘ Moral Equivalents for 


widest lines. We are still busy and perplexed in liquidating 
the debts of the Great War. The defeated Germans are 
fighting strenuously to be relieved of the charge of having 
occasioned it. The League of Nations has summoned the 


preparations. The peoples of the civilised world, whether 
they gained or lost by the events of 1914-18, are unanimous 
in declaring their determination to avoid a recurrence ; and 
those who hold that war has always been an evil, if not a 


crime, are more numerous and vocal than ever. Clearly it | 


is a time and a question for calm and scientific thought. 


There are two legitimate ways of approaching the subject | 
and both may be called philosophical, though both have a | 


historical basis. The first starts from the nature of man, of 


man, that is, living and growing in society. This nature we | earl} 


» and, 
 exac 


are told dogmatically by the philosophers—one thinks espe- 
cially of Kant—is fundamentally divided between a self: 
seeking element which makes for war, and an altruistic which 
tends to overcome this and build up peace. The second 
starts from history; how has Man behaved in the recorded 
past ? 

In the first case, we are considering the development and 
change of the being—Man; in the other, the events of 
history and the effects of his recorded actions on his social 
state. The difference is that, in the first case, we make the 
nature of man the starting point, study it and see what we 
may expect from its action; it is an inquiry into social 
psychology. In the second, we start from man’s actions 


1 This Journal, January, 1982. 
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and see’ how they have contributed to build up society and 
modify his action; this is a study of history in its usual 


' and more restricted sense. Both lines must be followed side 


by side, and the evolution of Man is the resultant picture. 
Now it is a striking fact that this picture, once painted in 
glowing colours, has become much blurred in recent times. 
In the middle of the last century men were ready to accept 
the generalisation that society advances from a state of 


' chronic warfare to one of peace and industry as the greatest 


of sociological truths. It was the root-idea of the leading 
schemes of history, Comte’s and Spencer’s and many more. 
The current criticism of to-day rather throws scorn on such 


_ jdeas. Man is as wicked as ever he was, we often hear, and 


perhaps unhappier. There is no guarantee of the growth of 
peace and, while war is just as likely, it has lost its glamour. 


Criticism, without the controlling great ideas of religion and 


philosophy, has become too dominant, and optimism in any 
form must hide her head. 

Fundamentally, the belief in progress, of which the 
pacifist millennium is only one aspect, is a belief that human 
nature has changed progressively—that is, on the whole, 
steadily, and in an improving direction. This change has 


' consisted mainly in two things—a wider knowledge and 
- control of natural forces and a higher degree of co-operation 
_ between individual men. The two processes are intimately 


connected ; they may indeed quite truly be regarded as two 
aspects of one process—the coming together of mankind in 
face of the universe. Illustrations from history are abundant 
at every turn. The Greeks, a warlike and patriarchal 


| people from the north, come into contact with the art and 
early scientific observations of Egypt, Crete and Babylonia, 


and, by the contact, become inspired to be the founders of 


_ exact science, philosophy and idealising human art for the 


world. The Middle Ages, having kept in crumbling frag- 
ments the philosophy of Greece, discovered in the twelfth 
century the Hindu-Arabic notation for arithmetic, including 
the all-important cipher, and mathematics made a fresh start 
to become the foundation of modern civilisation. Side by 
side with these steps in the building of man’s universe, man 
has put off the pugnacity of his tribal state. It is true that 
sociologists of the school of Elliot Smith have pictured the 
normal primitive man as living in peaceful communities 
until the virus of a new disease of fighting and conquest 
attacked him; and who shall deny, among the varieties of 
human experience, the possible existence, perhaps in many 
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peaceful and undeveloped life ? The broad truth, however, 


is clearly otherwise. The primitive is more pugnacious than | 
the civilised man, and tribes fight less when they are welded | 


into nations. Progressively also, as man becomes settled 
and learns more about nature, he becomes more kindly in 


his constitution, more conscious of others, less apt to take | 


life or inflict cruelties on others. In the end, he regards the 
habitual practices of earlier ages—the burning of wives or 
the burying of slaves with their masters, the exposure of 
children by their parents—as inconceivable monstrosities, 


Such moral progress is a real and demonstrable thing; and | 
real, too, are the Pax Romana and the Pax Britannica, in 


spite of the wars of Marcus Aurelius with the Marcomanni, 


or of the Indian Government on the North-West Frontier, | 
The peace of the Antonine age was not a durable thing, | 


partly because of moral weaknesses within the Empire, 
still more because it was not conterminous with the world, 
But it was the greatest achievement of mankind in organisa- 
tion up to that time, and was conditioned by the spread of 
Greek science and philosophy under Roman patronage. 


The latter were weakened in the early Middle Ages, and | 
fighting began again as a normal thing until the spread of | 


modern science and industrialism made fighting abnormal, 
and is, in our day, laying the foundations of a permanent 


peaceful order. It obscures the truth to lay so much stress | 


as some have done—historians of the school of Seeley, for 


instance,—on the connection of trade with war. Rome laid | 
Carthage low through jealousy in trade, but that was before | 
the cecumenical peace of Stoicism and Christianity. Modern | 


wars, often stimulated no doubt by trade interest, have 
never been internecine, have been less bitter as religion has 


gone out of them, and have ended as a rule with a moderate 


compromise. 

It is necessary to emphasise and reiterate these points, 
though they may seem commonplace, for an understanding of 
the reality and the justification of earlier states of mankind, 
and of the reality of our change from them, is the highest 
boon to be gained from history. The idea of progress in 
morality is fundamental if we are to see light in this jungle 
of the ethics of war. The standard at any time must be, as 
Aristotle has taught us, the opinion of the best and wisest 
men then living. This is not so difficult to arrive at in most 
cases as might be supposed. Take two or three simple, 
typical examples. The first shall be among semi-nomad 
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tribes, seeking fresh pastures, with vigorous young manhood 
meeting another group of similar people. Who shall say 
that fighting in such a case is morally wrong, that it does not 
suit their conditions, help to build up the tribe socially and 
strengthen the individuals, both physically and morally ? 
In any case, we cannot judge it by the same standards 
which we use when coming to conflicts, often deliberately 
provoked, between settled peoples to the grievous detriment 
of their civilisation. A familiar case of the latter kind is the 
destruction of Carthage by Rome in the third Punic war. 
This has been rightly called a murder, and it was far worse 
than a murder in that it involved the loss of multitudes of 
lives in circumstances of agonising suffering and obliterated 
the work of ages of industry and civilisation. It would 
have been execrated by Cicero born within half a century of 
Cato’sdeath. The ethics of conquest by war are much more 
complicated than the ethics of defence. If we approve the 
Pax Romana as, on the whole, a valuable, even an indispens- 
able, stage in the civilisation of the world, we must be pre- 
pared also to approve, on the whole, the steps by which it 
was secured. On the whole, but not indiscriminately. For 
instance, we applaud the second but deplore the third Punic 
war; we justify the Romans in opposing Pyrrhus, and Pom- 
pey in clearing the Mediterranean of pirates; we condemn 
them for the frequent violence with which the extortions of 
the proconsuls were enforced. Often, no doubt, there will 
be a difference of opinion among the judges. Do we applaud 
the adventure of Alexander as world-conqueror? Clearly, in 
every case our judgment must be adjusted to the standards 
and circumstances of the time and corrected by the known 
results of the wars which we are judging. 

Coming, with these ideas in our mind, to our own days, 
we note at once three things. The first, and sociologically 
most important, is that the world is now, in its larger part, 
occupied by people who have settled down and attained 
their nationhood. Changes, no doubt, there will be; and 
many corrections of maladjustment are called for. But, on 
the whole, the surface of the globe is now better distributed 
among its inhabitants according to their claims and needs 
than it has been before. Secondly, an authority in the 
League of Nations has been set up by which the needed 
re-arrangements might be made without further fighting. 
Thirdly, we have now in far greater force than before those 
sentiments which are described, very inadequately, as 
“pacifist,” and are actually made up of a complex of 
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emotions, strivings and beliefs of which the opposition ty 
war is but a part. 


The negative side, the opposition to war as such, has | 
been fortified in recent times by the applications of science | 


which have now made it possible for men to destroy them. 
selves in multitudes, almost instantaneously, if they allowed 
the madness to spread. Conceivably they might extinguish 
the human species. Hence the force of the opposition to war 
has enormously increased, embodying in fact the sanity of 
the whole human race. But this is an entirely different 
attitude from that of those who hold that war is murder, 
and the taking of life in itself a crime, or at least a sin. The 
latter attitude is excluded by the lessons of history, by the 
relativity and progress of moral notions, and by the necessary 
superiority of the claims of the general good over individual 
rights to anything, including life. The growth of science, 
which has added to the possible horrors and devastation 
of war, has on the positive side become the leading pre- 
occupation of an increasing number who in earlier ages would 
have given their chief thoughts to war or the chase. And, 
whereas in war the stricken field puts a period, at least for 
a time, to similar activity and seriously reduces the numbers 
who can partake in it, the conquests of science invariably 
multiply the participators in the work and extend their 
activities. They grow by co-operation; and, should we find 
later on that the world is being peopled by too many or too 
feeble human beings, there are now well-recognised means 
of reducing the surplus or eliminating the unfit without 
indiscriminate slaughter. The fighting instinct must thus 
be content in future with a limited scope for its exercise in 
the crude form, and for the most part will be diverted or 
transformed into other shapes. We are back again where 
William James had brought us before the War, and have 
now to meet the new points which Dr Jacks has raised. 
Bravery, discipline, sacrifice, leadership ; these seem to 
be the chief moral elements of special value involved in the 
old régime of war carried out at its best ; are they, in whole 
or part, attainable in a régime of peace ? One feels bound to 
say unhesitatingly, ‘* Yes,’’ and then look about afterwards 
for the qualifications. The qualities which stand out most 
conspicuously in a military system are the bravery, the 
supreme sacrifice and the absolute authority of the discip- 
line, and the two latter go together. Just because the indi- 
vidual soldier in war has everything at stake, including his 
life, so the authority under which he puts himself in that 
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capacity is complete also. The commanding officer is for 
that occasion the embodiment of the community to which 
the individual is consecrate. The position is thus of a unique 
and symbolical character which in some form it is most 
desirable to maintain. The same principle is present in the 
State’s exercise of the right of capital punishment, with the 
difference that in the case of the criminal the community 
takes a life for its own protection, in the case of the soldier 
the life is offered for the community’s good. The free offer 
makes a voluntary system of soldiering morally preferable, 
though the right of compulsorily taking must be inherent in 
the foundations of society. It is to the uniqueness and 
completeness of the soldier’s discipline and sacrifice that the 
military order of men owes its high place in tradition and in 
popular esteem. Representing the safety of the State and 
the forces and actions by which it had come to be, the 
warrior class in all ancient societies stood high in honour, 
always next to the priest and generally in actual influence 
above him. Socrates served with distinction in three 
campaigns; and, in Rome, the magistrate was required 
to have qualified for office by serving in ten. Clearly, 
we cannot speak in such cases of war as a savage or sinful 
thing. Nor did Christianity, the religion of peace, so 
treat it. The traditional sayings of the Founder contain 
on this matter, as on others, contradictions which well 
express the divided and conflicting mind of man. When 
predicting that he came to bring not peace but a sword 
into the world, and yet admonishing his followers to turn the 
other cheek to those who struck him, he was never under- 
stood by the main body of the church to advocate their 
submission to extermination. Actually there followed in the 
Middle Ages a constant division of the leaders of men into 
those who ruled by the sword and those who ruled by love 
and persuasion. Modern history can be quite truly regarded 
from this point of view as the gradual spiritualisation of the 
temporal. 

But if we are to make the change without loss, it is 
essential that we understand and do justice to the other side. 
If we have gone through the stage of the fighting spirit in our 
youth, as most men do, and can appreciate the value of the 
best elements in the soldier’s being—the bravery, the sub- 
mission to discipline and the readiness for sacrifice—Dr 
Jacks and William James are more than half answered. It is 
fundamentally a question of education, and, one must add, 
of education with a strong and comprehensive historical bias. 
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The difficulties on which these critics have mostly dwek | 
do not seem on a mature consideration so serious as thog | 
of understanding the past and the place which war has | 
played in it. If we are asked, ‘“‘ How without war ar | built 
we to keep alive the old standards of bravery and self. | 
devotion ? ” it is a sufficient answer to look at an aeroplane | Mar! 
any time that a new route is being blazed, or at a coal. | _ perst 
mine or a city-fire every time that an accident happens, | This 
If we are asked, ‘‘ Where in a pacifist régime are we to find | with 
the equivalent for the discipline of an army ?” it is suff. } all t 
cient to recall that the pioneer thinkers of the industrialist | new 
age, the St Simons and the Comtes of the last century, sawat | Tov 
once the analogy of the new army of industry with the old | a we 
army of war. It was to be led by “ captains of industry,” | _ phil 
and the event has proved, not that there is any deficiency of | hop¢ 
discipline, but that the discipline tends to be too grinding | _ with 
and that it has not at present the inspiration or the glamour | and 
of war. The most serious critics of the current industrial | mar 
system in the West find its chief weakness, not in a want of | whe 
discipline, but in a subservience to the machine, in a form of | _ fore 
“* new slavery.’’ Our minds are free enough, dissatisfied and | mar 
ill-regulated ; but for our daily bread we are compelled to | wer 
accept a small and subordinate position in a vast system of | the! 
which we can only dimly imagine the purpose and of which | _ stor 
we are quite unable to control the working. Here is dis- of a 
cipline enough, but discipline without a soul; and, again, | his 
the solution must be by a more thorough education, awaken- | 
ing all those who direct or follow the machine to an under- | chi 
standing of its true place in the economy of the world. One | chi 
cannot believe that it is permanently necessary for our In § 
disciplined self-sacrifice to have as its object the killing of | the 
other human beings; what is necessary is that the worker hee 
should be convinced that his work is a serious and necessary | 9.1 
part of conducting the life and building up the greater future pre 
of the society to which he belongs. Dr Jacks’ “‘ dying in an 
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rows’ and his somewhat furtive admiration of the element are 
of chance in war do not appear to be a serious or even an ree 
exclusive commendation of fighting. Surely, the marching stl 
or the working together as items is sufficient without the sul 
falling ; and, as to the element of chance, every fresh experi- | ™ 
ment in science or aviation contains it in abundance, and Int 
we are being taught by our latest prophets that inde | th 
terminism is the law of being. of 


No; the more serious difficulty is that of understanding It 
how it is that, though all the best things in the world have | ‘ 
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been gained by co-operation, yet it has been profitable 
in the past that men should fight, and that the nations 
and even the League of Nations of the present have been 
built up by war. We have to train the young to appre- 
ciate the fighting men of the past, admire the leadership of 
Marlborough, Wellington and Nelson, and at the same time 
persuade them to hope that it will never happen again. 
This isa problem. They are willing enough to do the former 
without much help from us; why should they then bury 
all this, and with what heart will they begin to build the 
new temples which are needed for the heroes of peace ? 
To understand it fully implies a maturity of judgment and 
a wealth of knowledge impossible for the young. It is the 
philosopher’s point of view, and with the young we can only 
hope to implant the right ideas in their place and time, 
without troubling too much about their right co-ordination 
and reconciliation. Nelson was a brave, able and lovable 
man; he did his duty in leading others to fight at a time 
when our country was in danger of being conquered by a 
foreign foe who would have destroyed our freedom and 
many things that we prize. But St Francis and Livingstone 
were quite as admirable men of another kind, who found 
their life’s work in treating people in a different way. Living- 
stone, when treating with the slave-dealer for the rescue 
of an ill-used child, did not strike the man down but adopted 
his methods and purchased the child for a piece of cloth. 
That is the sort of approach to the problem possible for 
children ; but by the age of fifteen or sixteen the average 
child is capable of a further step. In all the highest classes 
in secondary or central schools it should be possible to attain 
the balanced view which prevails at Mill Hill, where, one 
hears, the same boys will be equally ardent members of the 
0.T.C. and the League of Nations’ Union. Anxious to 
prevent war, they are ready to play their part if necessary, 
and the Shanghais and North-West Frontiers of the present 
are still numerous and dangerous enough to make such 
readiness not only welcome but necessary. And if we look 
still further ahead, can we be quite confident that the whole 
surface of the globe, and all its inhabitants, will within a 
measurable time be reduced to that condition of settled, 
industrial and scientific civilisation which we associate with 
the West? One thinks of the vast and still unsettled tracts 
of Central Asia, of Australia and the hinterland of Brazil. 
It is at the least not inconceivable that here and there 
societies may again arise, involving among themselves fight- 
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in the interests of order and self-defence. 

What, however, matters most in such discussions is g 
recognition of the main facts and their bearing. About 
these in this case there cannot be much dispute. The bulk 
of mankind, represented by the League of Nations and the 
United States now associated with it, have a reached a point 
at which they are definitely and with persistence avoiding 
war among themselves and trying to limit and appease it 
when it occurs outside their own borders. On the one hand, 
the scientific advance has made the means of destruction so 
costly and so devastating and incalculable in their effects, 
that those who have created them shrink back in horror 
from their use and wish to call a halt. On the other hand, 
a moral and intellectual advance is taking place which 
implies the recognition that nations, like men, can thrive 
only in mutual knowledge and sympathy. There is now in 
the world a far more powerful sentiment of this kind 
than there ever has been, and no one could doubt it if he 
were present at any gathering of Trade Union workers or 
teachers of popular schools from any country in the West. 
The passion is there for a new and more stable inter- 
nationalism; but to make it stable enlightenment is requisite, 
knowledge and intellectual depth as well as passion. It is 
just here that common ground is needed between the pacifists 
and the opposing school of those who exalt the virtues of 
the military spirit and emphasise the importance of war in 
history. A concrete example may make the matter clearer. 
Our typical pacifists of the present day are specially sympa- 
thetic to Germany. They hold that we should have kept out 
of the War and in every possible case support the present 
claims of Germany, regarding France as the greatest military 
obstacle to peace. One knows that this is largely the time- 
honoured English habit of making it up with a fallen foe, and 
as such it has a high value as an emollient of the wounds 
and difficulties of the post-War world. But one is bound to 
press the analysis a little further and ask: ‘‘ What is this 
Germany with which we are now so friendly and with which 
it would have been well had we avoided war?” The answer 
is, a nation built up by the strenuous practice of that military 
régime which the pacifists most strongly oppose. It was to 
that régime, in the powerful and ruthless hands of Frederick 
the Great, and still more of Bismarck, that Germany as a 
Reich owes the position which enabled her to challenge us 
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before the War and leaves her after it still one of the greatest 
Powers. We rejoice that she is so, and we are not for a 
moment opposing the present inclination to help Germany 
to a sound re-establishment and further progress. Yet one 
is bound at the same time to reflect, and to urge it on the 
pacifist friends of Germany, that our sympathy must cover 
the work of those earlier men who built her up and on 
occasion used fighting as a means to strength. In so far, in 
fact, as the nation, our own or any other, has any value, 
it owes it in part to those who used war when it seemed 
needed, to hold the nation together and make it strong. 

Hence, subject to the general premise that nations are a 
good thing, with the ultimate ideal of international union, 
the question becomes one of historical judgment in the 
particular case. The conclusion seems inevitable, and 
inevitable also the extreme difficulty of gaining when we 
are young the right balance in the changing scene of history, 
full of perplexing and often inscrutable figures, leading 
often we know not whither, failing in their best endeavours 
for want of opportuneness ; doing what sometimes has to be 
undone, dying when they might have lived, but leaving in 
the sum a world more united as a whole and yet richer and 
more articulated in its parts. What at least seems well 
assured is that the young are as a rule keenly responsive to 
a call which implies vigorous effort under leadership. They 
do not wish to spare their own lives, when they are young, 
nor do they at that age think much of sparing the lives of 
others. The synthesis, which will harmonise the efforts, 
without relaxing them, omit the killing except as a cruel 
necessity, and place the goal in a fuller and more beautiful 
life for all, is possible, because men have achieved it here 
and there. To generalise, it is a religion. 


F. S. MARVIN. 


Wrtwyn GarpEN City, HErts. 

















SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIAL SANITY. 
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) # 
SCIENCE has now been applied to industry for rather more 


than one hundred and fifty years, one of the earliest notable | 


examples being the steam engine that James Watt sold and 


set to work in 1776. Since that date man’s capacity for | 
manufacturing commodities has increased by leaps and | 
bounds, until it is evident that there is now no technical 


difficulty in providing material plenty for all. 


Nevertheless, the effect upon industry as a whole can | 


only be described as chaotic. Whichever way we turn we 
find armies of men unemployed ; complex and enormously 
productive machinery either at a standstill or utilised at a 
fraction of its full capacity ; and, on the other hand, whole 
populations in urgent need of the goods which men and 
machines could produce in practically any desired quantity, 


if set to work. It is scarcely surprising that such an | 
unexpected and melancholy outcome should alarm thoughtful | 


observers. Some among these plead for a return to the 
simpler industrial conditions of the pre-scientific era, 
believing that men were happier then. Others do not go so 
far as to propose the abolition of machinery, but suggest 
that it would be well if scientific research and its application 
to industry were to be brought to a standstill for, say, fifty 
years, so as to give time to digest the knowledge we have 
already acquired. 

We will not dip into economic history to demonstrate 
that in reality life was harder, more deadening, less worth 
living for the mass of people before the mechanical revolution 
than it is now. The evidence—there for all who will seek 
it patiently and without prejudice—shows us populations, 
mainly agricultural, following immemorial tasks with hands 
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hard, backs bent, and minds dulled by constant bodily toil ; 
populations typified by Edward Markham’s Man with the 
Hoe :— 
‘“* Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 


The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world.” 


































' Here we shall take this aspect of the past for granted, and 
TY. | consider the other suggestion that what is now required is a 
temporary halt in the application of science to industry. In 
our judgment this suggestion is equally unsound. 

If we examine the trend of industrial evolution over the 
past century and a half, it will be seen that two outstanding 
changes have accompanied the application of science to 
industry. One, much the more spectacular, is the amazing 


More | increase in productive capacity to which we have already 
otable | referred. The other is the change that has taken place in 
dand {| the ethical standards of a considerable portion of the 
ty for | industrial community. Wherever science has influenced 
; and | industrial activity, there the spirit of service has come into 
hnical competition with the desire for private gain. But there are 
still whole tracts of industry—notably those concerned with 
e can | the monetary aspects of distribution—that remain un- 
m we | influenced by science. To this fact, and not to machinery 
ously | or any other product of applied science, we attribute the 
ata problems of unprecedented gravity with which mankind is 
whole now faced. It is as though a man in jumping across a stream 
_ and had not jumped far enough. The thing for him to do in such 
atity, circumstances is to wade forward to the bank for which he 
h an | was making; not to turn. back, and certainly not to stay 
htful | where he is. And to go forward means, where industry is 
» the concerned, the application of science to the world’s monetary 
era, systems. 
20 SO 
gest | II. 
ation | Before discussing this matter in greater detail, let us note 


fifty how science has already helped to raise the ethical standards 
have of industry. The year 1776, in which Watt sold his first 
steam engine, also saw the publication of Adam Smith’s 


rate Wealth of Nations. In this work Smith emphasised his 
orth opinion that the mainspring of social progress was self- 
tion interest. The natural effort of every individual to better his 
seek own condition was the fundamental psychological motive, 
ons, leading, by some mystical process, never clearly explained, to 


inds the welfare of the whole community. Now, it cannot be 
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denied that self-interest was then, as it still is, a powerfyl 
human motive. But then and later, throughout a consider. 
able part of the nineteenth century, the struggle for private 
gain was greatly stimulated and intensified by the belief that 
self-interest worked for the good of all. It was only natural, 
therefore, that when presently power-driven machinery, 
developed more and more in accordance with scientific 
principle, brought seemingly unbounded opportunities for 
industrial development, the new gifts of science were per- 
verted to the exploitation and degradation of those who by 
temperament or circumstance were least able to look after 
themselves. That is, the adverse social and industrial 
developments of the time were due not to science and 
machinery, but to the views which then happened to be in 
the ascendant. 

But while the majority of those actually engaged in 
industry, and those who theorised about it, did not hesitate 
to support such unsatisfactory views, there were some who 
saw life from a different angle ; holding, in accordance with 
the noble tradition of science, that the service of mankind 
should be given precedence over personal advancement. It 
would, of course, be as misleading to pretend that men of 
science think only of the common good, as that most business 
men are solely dominated by the desire for private gain. 
Nevertheless, it may in general be said that business men 
have until recently been, and too often are still, primarily 
concerned with opportunities to “‘ make” more money. 
ae men of science, on the other hand, may say with Francis 

acon :— 


“* We offer no violence, and spread no nets for the 
judgments of men, but lead them on to the things them- 
selves, and their relations, that they may view their own 
stores, what they have to reason about, and what they 
may add, or procure, for the common good.” 


Returning to the year 1776, we find, as might be expected, 
very little trace of the scientific spirit in industry at that 
time. From the dawn of the nineteenth century onward, 
however, it fell to the lot of engineers to play an important 
' part in the permeation of industrial activities with the ideal 
of public service. Those engineers who acquired a scientific 
outlook also acquired something of the scientific spirit ; so 
that when the Institution of Civil Engineers was founded in 
1818, and subsequently incorporated by Royal Charter, the 
function of an engineer was definitely stated to be the 
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direction of the sources of power in nature “ for the use and 
convenience of man.” It is, perhaps, significant that nothing 
was said about attaining this end by means of “ enlightened 


self-interest.” 
The number of engineers who could claim to have some 


| knowledge of scientific principles gradually increased, other 

engineering institutions and societies were founded, and all 
adopted the attitude that though engineers must normally 
' earn a living by their work, the primary purpose of engineer- 
ing activity is the service of mankind. The extent to which 


the engineering profession has at length been influenced by 
the scientific spirit in this regard may be gathered from the 
following extract from the preamble to the constitution of 


| the Federated American Engineering Societies :— 


** As service to others is the expression of the highest 
motive to which men respond and as duty to contribute 
to the public welfare demands the best efforts men can 
put forth, now, therefore, the engineering and allied 
technological societies of the United States of America, 
through the foundation of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, realise a long cherished ideal—a 
comprehensive organisation dedicated to the service of 
the community, state, and nation.” 


The change that began to take place during the nineteenth 
century in the ethics of industry, due to many influences but 
at least in part to the reaction on the business man’s code of 
the more philosophical outlook of the engineer, is seen in the 
trend of economic theory. At the beginning of the century, 
Adam Smith’s view that by pursuing his own interest each 
individual was “led by an invisible hand ”’ to promote the 
common good was accepted by leading economists. By the 
middle of the century we find political economy, as repre- 
sented by John Stuart Mill, recording that though self- 
interest is, indeed, a powerful motive, yet co-operation is a 
nobler ideal. By the end of the century, the progress that 
had been made is reflected in the works of Professor Alfred 
Marshall, who, though regarding money as a convenient 
means of measuring human motive on a large scale, is very 
careful to emphasise that it is an unsatisfactory measure. 
And in what seem to have been his more thoughtful moments 
he turned away from money and self-interest altogether ; 
stating that the aim of all industrial activity should be “ the 
production of human lives that are joys in themselves and 
the sources of joy.” 
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The ever-widening acceptance of the service ideal, anj 
illustrated by reference to recent American business trends, 
Declaration of Independence. The general level of com. 


wards. A study of early American banking, both in the 


days”’ than now. To-day, in spite of a vast amount of 
corruption and other evils, we have the idealism of the 


of “‘ service before self,’’ the Commercial Standards Council 


which seeks to eliminate dishonesty and malpractice from | 


American commerce, and the work of the National Vigilance 


Committee, consisting of business men, which has formulated | 
and put into effect a programme to encourage truth and | 


genuine service in advertising. These are but a few of the 
indications that as industry becomes more influenced by 
science, the obligation upon all to subordinate self-seeking to 
the common good becomes more widely acknowledged. 


III. 


Let us now turn to the remarkable increase science has | 


made possible in the productive capacity of mankind; at 
the same time noting how this is reacting on employment. 
In the time of James Watt and Adam Smith, the only 
sources of natural energy, apart from a few steam engines, 
were wind and water power. Where water-wheels operated 
spinning machinery, the mills were largely ‘“ manned ” by 
pauper children, seven years of age and upward, taken in 
cart-loads from London and other large towns. These 
children commonly worked twelve hours, sometimes fifteen 
hours, for six days a week. On Sunday they cleaned the 
machinery. Such were the good old days before the general 
introduction of steam power. 

Note now the change that has taken place in power 
resources at the disposalfof industry. Whereas the total 
energy derived throughout the world from wind, water and 
steam one hundred and fifty years ago probably did not 
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exceed 100,000 horse-power, and may have been consider- 


' ably less, it is reliably estimated that to-day the total 


available output, from twenty-four leading countries and 


horse-power. This does not include the enormous produc- 


Consider next the development of power-operated 
machinery. We need not dwell upon the revolution in 


' mechanical transport, by land, sea and air. Let us instead 


ive a few examples which are less generally familiar. They 
will not be given in any particular order. In the manu- 
facture of bottles by hand, seven men could produce 540 
bottles an hour. Now, a single automatic machine produces 
over 10,000 bottles an hour. With hand manufacture the 
average output was 77 bottles per man per hour. Now the 
average is over 3,000 bottles per man per hour, while the 
labour cost has fallen from four shillings a gross to a little 
over three halfpence. Turning to the electrical industry, 
there is now an enormous cable-laying machine that digs a 
trench, lays a cable, fills in the trench, and finally rolls the 
earth level. With this machine five men can do the work of 
150 men laying cables with hand and spade. From America 
we have details of a gargantuan electric shovel, one scoopful 
with which is sufficient to fill eight large motor trucks. It is 
used for removing the overburden in open mining, and will 
raise the material 100 feet, depositing it anywhere within 
100-foot radius. The whole machine is controlled by one 
man with two hand levers and one set of foot pedals. A 
recently invented machine for making electric light bulbs 
promises to equal the former output of over 700 men. The 
type of machine at present in use has caused the displacement 
of 2,000 men for each machine installed. 

Not everyone rides in a motor-car, so shoes are still 
required. This, however, is of little advantage to the men 
who make shoes by hand. One modern shoe-making machine 
replaces from six to ten shoe-making artisans. Bricks for 
building are required in greater quantities than ever, despite 
the increasing use of concrete, but a brick-making machine 
will now turn out nearly 100 times as many bricks a day as 
a man making bricks without machinery. In the baking 
industry a dough-making machine,{supervised by one man, 
has taken the place of an obsolete machine which, required 
twenty men. And in the making of clothing, one,machine 
displaces twenty-five girls. These are but a few examples 
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out of hundreds that might be given, all telling the same 
story. 

It should be noted that it is not only directly that control 
over the forces of nature is enabling man to do more with less 
effort. Power-operated machinery makes it possible to 
produce vast quantities of other machines, which, though 
worked by hand, yet contribute to a remarkable degree to 
the reduction of work necessary to obtain particular results, 
The first practical typewriter was made about sixty years 
ago, the first calculating machine about one hundred years 
ago. Other machines for reducing clerical work have since 


been invented, and now the clerical worker begins to realise | 


that he, like the artisan, is living through one of those great 
transformations that make economic history. Like other 
widespread changes, it appears now here, now there, showing 


scarcely visible in others. During the past fifty years the 
mechanical revolution has been making itself felt more and 
more in the office, and, steadily pursuing its course, adds an 
ever-increasing number of black-coated workers to the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this is merely 
a beginning. The mechanical invasion of mankind is as yet 
only in its initial stages. Even as it is, present-day pro- 
duction is only a fraction of what it might be if plant already 
installed was worked to full capacity. The world’s machinery 
never has been worked to anything like its full capacity. 
Some machines are inefficiently operated, some operate only 
on short time, many are stopped altogether. So it was even 
in the United States at the height of the ‘‘ boom ” a few years 
ago. Nevertheless, the invention of new and improved 
machinery proceeds apace, new and more efficient power 
plant is installed from day to day. Such plant, being almost 
out of comparison more powerful and efficient than that 
installed only ten years ago, makes it possible to generate 
far more energy with proportionately less fuel—thus throwing 
men out of work at the collieries and on the oil fields. 
Revolution on this scale is unprecedented in the history of 
mankind, and none can say what the end of it will be. 


IV. 


Once commodities have been produced, a sanely organised 
community would see to it that they were exchanged and 
distributed without delay to as many consumers as possible. 
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end and aim of production,” and “ the wealth of a nation is 
to be estimated only by what it consumes.”’ Now, unless we 
return to a barter economy, exchange and distribution are 
necessarily governed by the distribution of money and credit. 
Only through the medium of money and credit is purchasing 
power conferred on consumers, and without a wide distribu- 
tion of purchasing power there can be no wide distribution 
of commodities. 

To turn from production to the financial aspects of 
exchange and distribution is like turning from light to dark- 
ness. Consider the following contrast by way of illustration. 
Here, on the one hand, is an engineer designing a steam 
turbine that will be used to facilitate production. The 
knowledge accumulated by countless brains is at his disposal. 
He threads his way with certitude through complex problems 
of energy and matter; and, as one would expect of a man 
with a scientific training, he never loses sight of the purpose 


' which the turbine is intended to serve. The result is an 


astonishing triumph of mind over matter. But now, on the 


other hand, examine the “‘ mechanism ” of finance in general, 
_ and of the distribution of purchasing power in particular. 


Here instead of science is crude empiricism. Instead of free 


_ interchange of knowledge, there is secrecy and mystification. 


The result is a deafening conflict of voices ; individuals and 
nations alike baffled by problems of mutual indebtedness 
that seem to be beyond their powers to solve ; advocates of 
high wages, advocates of low wages; business men who 


' exhort us all to be thrifty, side by side with other business 


men—nay, it is often the same men—who hold out every 
inducement to spend recklessly that advertisement, high- 
pressure salesmanship, and hire-purchase systems can pro- 
vide; one group that says the world has been impoverished 
by the war, contradicted by another group that points to 
tangible evidence of increased wealth in the form of larger 
and better factories and equipment; and so on almost 
indefinitely. 

Indeed, there broods over the whole world of money and 
credit something strongly reminiscent of the chaotic thinking 
and mystery-mongering of the medieval mind. In civilised 
communities finance is practically the sole remaining strong- 
hold of those who, like the astrologers and alchemists of old, 
lay claim to recondite knowledge beyond the grasp of other 
men. We are told that there is some mysterious complexity 
about money matters which the lay mind is quite unfitted to 
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unravel ; even though that mind has harnessed the lightning : 


weighed the stars, and probed to the innermost recesses of | 
the atom. 


existing financial hierarchy is not based on reason. In bis 


Tract on Monetary Reform, Mr J. M. Keynes refers to the} 
suggestion that “ a scientific treatment of currency questions | 
is impossible because the banking world is intellectually | 


incapable of understanding its own problems.” 


¥. 


Like the wind, the scientific spirit bloweth where it 
listeth, and may yet penetrate to that last stronghold of | 
medizvalism, the money market. If that time comes, shall | 
we find that all difficulties associated with industrial develop. | 


ment have been overcome ? 

Very little thought suffices to indicate that, though life 
will probably be much more worth while living for the 
majority of people, there will still be serious problems to 
contend with ; at least one of which may conceivably present 


greater difficulties even than those with which we are now} 


faced. We refer to the problem of leisure. For the con- 
pletely scientific state will also be a leisure state; and we 


know from experience that men find it much easier to work | 
well than to use leisure well. No doubt many will prefer to 


perform useful work of some kind ; nevertheless it is already 


clear that so far as routine industrial activities are concerned, | 
there will be comparatively little for them to do. Even now | 


our productive equipment is sufficient to provide material 
comfort for all if worked at full capacity for not more thana 
few hours a day. Reorganisation will necessarily mean a very 
wide margin of leisure for everyone, and at present it is 
difficult to say how that leisure will be used. We are, 
however, not justified in being over-pessimistic on this score. 
There is a passage in Aristotle’s Rhetoric in which, discussing 
a number of good things such as strength, health, and wealth, 
he says, “as these, rightly used, may be of the greatest 
benefit, so, wrongly used, they may do an equal amount of 
harm.” In that light we may reasonably view leisure also. 
We see, then, that it is not leisure itself that is the real 
difficulty. Satan finds mischief not so much for idle hands 
to do as for unimaginative and undisciplined minds to devise. 
Increased leisure, it is true, provides those whose inclinations 
lie that way with greater opportunities for mischief. But to 
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ut an end to leisure by creating unnecessary work would be 
as futile as to put enfranchised slaves back into slavery 


because they use their new-found freedom unwisely. Man’s 


spiritual well-being can only be preserved if he is free to 
choose for himself what his course of action shall be. To 
choose rightly he must have some criterion that will guide 
him in his choice. Unless that choice is to be left to the 
promptings of ignorance and folly, it is necessary to stir the 
sluggish imagination, to fire the unlit mind, to give action a 
satisfying objective in ideal aims, and to provide the will 
with the driving power of moral values. Thus, the problem 
of leisure is seen in terms of education and environment, and 
itis by apprvaching it from this angle that a solution will be 
found. 

The complete permeation of industry by science, involving 
the attainment of higher educational levels for ali, and pro- 
ducing a far saner workaday environment, should be of 
considerable assistance in guiding men to sane uses of leisure 
also. For it would teach them to see industry in its right 
perspective, and themselves in their right relation to industry 
and to one another. Freed from the delusion that industrial 
pursuits are ends in themselves, and with the true ends of 
productive activity kept steadily in view, they would find 
life infused with new meaning, and energised with new 
purpose and hope. And so the fear that leisure will be used 
unwisely in the scientific state may never be justified in the 
event. It may be, indeed, that science and machinery, and 
the leisure they make possible, are destined to play an 
indispensable part in lifting men to new levels of endeavour 
and achievement, by turning them from the service of 
Mammon to the service of God. 

HUGH P. VOWLES. 


MARGARET VOWLES. 


LonpDon. 





A CORRECTION. 


WE are asked by Professor Jenks, the author of the article on 
“ History and the Historical Novel,” which appeared in the January 
number of this Journal, to express his regret that, in that article, 
he incorrectly described M. Chevalier, the author of the work on 
the early history of Wales, referred to in the article, as a Catholic 
priest. Though a Catholic by faith and practice, M. Chevalier, who 
is Dean of the Faculty of Letters in the University of Grenoble, is 
not in priests’ orders; and the description has caused him some 
Inconvenience.—EDITOR. 


VoL. XXX. No. 4. 22 














SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Rev. Proressor JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Lrirt. 


Durinc the past six months three notable scholars have died, whose : 


work was done in the department of biblical criticism, Professor R. H, 

Kennett, Regius professor of Hebrew at Cambridge, Dr B. W. Bacon 

of Yale, and Dr Hermann Gunkel of Halle. Professor Kennett’s 

literary output was less than that of the other two, but it had the 

quality of trained independence, and he was an inspiring teacher like 

Dr Bacon. Gunkel’s interests began in the New Testament, but his 

full strength was devoted to the Old Testament, whereas Dr Bacon 
started by writing on the Pentateuch and spent the rest of his 
laborious days in New Testament research, till he became the foremost 
figure in the ranks of American critics of the New Testament. 
Gunkel’s books on the Psalms and Genesis were epoch-making, and 
it is unlikely that they will go out of date, for they combine religious 
perception and scientific truth. Some years ago a small volume of 
his essays was published in English, but unluckily these major works 
remain untranslated. One subject, it is interesting to remember, 
concerned all three scholars, and that was the practical bearing of 
biblical study upon their contemporaries. One of Professor Kennett’s 
more popular books was In Our Tongues (1907) ; in 1928 Professor 
Bacon wrote a small book on He Opened to Us the Scriptures, and 
Professor Gunkel stopped in the middle of his technical studies, in 
1914, to write an article in answer to the question, ‘‘ What is left of 
the Old Testament ?”’ They were all alive to the fact that the Bible 
was more than an ancient literature to be dissected by critics in their 
studies, and the more assiduously they plied their tools the more did 
they take pains to secure the interest of intelligent Christians in the 
function of the Bible within modern religious life. None of them was 
irresponsible, and all were original thinkers. The death of these men 
within a few months marks the passing of three critics who produced 
work with a direction and a stimulus that illustrate the truth of 
Victor Cousin’s aphorism, “‘ La critique est la vie de la science.” 


1 The new Teachers’ Commentary (Student Christian Movement) on 
the Bible, written for the special benefit of teachers in day schools and 
Sunday school classes, is a remarkably good contribution to this service. 
It is on the general lines of Dr Peake’s commentary, with articles and 
illustrations sufficient to fill out the notes. The authors never shirk 
difficulties, and as most of them are engaged in religious education they 
have a sure sense of what is required for their constituents. 
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In Old Testament criticism, Miss Rattey’s Short History of the 
Hebrews (Humphrey Milford, 2s. 9d.), a competent, popular sketch, 
pegins with Moses and ends with Herod, but as it happens, several 
important contributions have been made in particular to the study 


of the later Judaism. Thus the fifth volume of the admirably 


executed “‘ Clarendon Bible ”’ series is devoted to Judaism in the Greek 
Period (Oxford Press, 4s. 6d.). In the pages of this survey, cover- 
ing the years between B.c. 388 and a.D. 68, Canon G. H. Box presents 
a scholarly outline of the ideas and the literature. As a pendant to 
one item in this survey, Dr Oscar Holtzmann’s essay on the prophet 
Malachi and the Pharisees! may be noticed (Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, 1981, pp. 1-21), with its contention that the “ Great 
Synagogue ” is simply the association of stricter pietists who “ feared 
the Lord,” as mentioned by Malachi, that “ Pharisee”’ means 
“separated ” from pagan and unjewish customs, not from the lax 
‘adherents of the Law within Judaism itself, and that “ Malachi ” is 
a scribe writing in the wake of Nehemiah’s reforms. Mr Andrew 
Thomson’s ‘“‘ Inquiry concerning the books of Ezra and Nehemiah ” 
(American Journal of Semitic Languages, pp. 99-182) shows how the 
drastic reform urged by Malachi was realised by Ezra, but offers a 
new interpretation and reconstruction of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, in reply to Torry and Batten, agreeing with van Hoonacker 
that Nehemiah preceded Ezra, though a passage like Nehemiah 
ix, 1-x. 27 is held not to have been written by Nehemiah. He further 
conjectures that Isaiah lvi—lxvi. is a prophecy that falls within the 
period of Nehemiah (i.e. after 445 B.c.). Dr Ludwig Glahn of Copen- 
hagen also discusses the origin and aim of Isaiah lvi.—lxvi. in the 
Revue @ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses (pp. 84-46), though from 
a different point of view. He dates this group of prophecies soon 
after the return from Babylon, when the rebuilding of the temple 
was checked in 586 B.c., and attributes them to the author of the 
second “ Isaiah,”’ the sixtieth chapter being the eschatological con- 
clusion to lviii.—lix. Quite another estimate is furnished byMowinckel, 
at the close of his study of Second Isaiah (Zeitschrift fiir alitestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, 1981, pp. 251 f.), where he maintains that this 
group of prophecies is a unity. 

The idealisation of tradition in the later period is exhibited, from 
another angle, in Mr Eli Ginzberg’s study of economics in the Old 
Testament (Jewish Quarterly Review, April, pp. 343-408), which 
criticises adversely the theories that attribute any form of primitive 
communism to the Hebrews. So far as the evidence is available and 
intelligible, he agrees with those who find nothing but private owner- 


1 In a posthumous note from the pen of Mr St John Thackeray (Harvard 
Theological Review, p. 98), by the way, the well-known reference of 
Josephus to the Pharisees is rendered thus: “ while maintaining that all 
things are brought about by Fate, they yet do not deprive the human will 
of the impulse to do them, it having been pleased God that there should 
be a copartnership between Fate’s council-chamber and such men as choose 
to fall into line with it, actuated by virtue or vice.” 
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ship or at least possession of land in the ancient East, in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Persia, and Arabia. Notions of private property, it is ur 
“are among the most primitive and far-scattered of all beliefs.” 


points out the surprising absence in Exodus of the belief that the lang |; 
is really owned by the Lord, the Hebrews being merely His tenants, | 


concludes that the sabbatical Year could never have been observed 
by all Jewry in Palestine, and admits candidly that the Jubilee lays 


(p. 868) ; “‘ there is not an iota of evidence that the Jubilee was ever 
observed ”’ (p. 881). Such legislation is simply the later exilic and 
post-exilic expression, in realistic form, of the belief that the Lord is 
the owner of the land. ‘“‘ No cognizance had been taken of the 
obligations of the law in Exodus during the entire period up to the 
exile ” (p. 855). Mr Ginzberg’s paper deals with the idea of God in 
relation to the land of His people. The deeper problem of the Lord’s 
character is touched by Dr Marmorstein’s paper in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review (January), in reply to Mr Montefiore, upon the names 
of God in Philo, as indicating trends of thought within first-century 
Judaism. Whilst Philo makes the Tetragrammaton mean justice, 
and Elohim connote love or mercy, according to the Haggadah love 
is the most characteristic feature of Israel’s God, as represented by 
the Tetragrammaton, whereas the generic old Semitic name “‘ Elohim” 
points to justice. The reason, Dr Marmorstein pleads, is the innate 
sense that Israel’s God is loving. However this may be, the primitive 
idea of God in the Old Testament is claimed as monotheistic by Mr 
Fleming James, in The Anglican Theological Review (pp. 180-142), 
Instead of Amos being regarded as the first monotheist, he thinks 
that even Moses may be viewed as monotheistic rather than heno- 
theistic ; both J and even perhaps E represent Moses as teaching a 
practical monotheism, Yahweh being the one power over nature and 
men (Exodus xix. 5). Mr James ingeniously pleads for the theory 
that even Elijah and Elisha are not proven to have been henotheists, 


and that in the successors of Moses there is a monotheistic strain 


which requires an origin in the religious outlook of the great national 
law-giver. The article is a keen plea for the reconsideration of some 
current critical opinions upon the subject. In another paper (Journal 
of Biblical Literature, pp. 81-89) on ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Religion 
of Proverbs,” Mr James compares and contrasts the prophetic outlook 
with that of the later sages, who had regard especially to the individual, 
assuming frankly that “a controlling motive in men’s mind is and 
ought to be his desire for personal happiness.” The sages did appeal 
to the love of God, “* or more exactly, to the desire to please Him and 
be loved by Him,” but Mr James thinks that while safety first or 
self-interest was by no means their engrossing lesson, they did appeal 
disproportionately to that motive in reaching the average man of 
their day. 

The idea of God in the period after Philo forms the subject of 
Professor Bultmann’s survey of “ Urchristentum und Religions- 
geschichte ” in the Theologische Rundschau for 1982 (pp. 1-21), where 
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he discusses first of all the debate between Holl and Nygren. Both 
of these scholars agree that the essential content of Christianity in 
the first century was not any definitely new idea of God but a new 


idea of fellowship with God, for which Jesus stood. Bultmann thinks 
that Holl is right in making justification by faith the central theme 


of Paul’s theology, but he declines to believe that Paul did not 
presuppose Hellenistic Christianity, though, as against Bousset, he 


The new and distinctive feature of Christianity as a whole was the 
combination of faith in God with faith in Jesus the Christ, but 
Bultmann insists against Holl that this is to be sought in the 
eschatology rather than in any new idea of God promulgated by Jesus 
and expounded by Paul. The radical and intense originality of Jesus 
lies in His demand for utter obedience to God’s will, as opposed to 
the limited range of the scribes and Pharisees. ‘‘ The idea of God in 
Jesus is not new in the spiritual or historical sense ; it is the old Jewish 
idea of God radically conceived, as in the great prophets of the Old 
Testament.”” The new element is the eschatological assertion that 


the decisive hour for the world has arrived. This was seen by Paul, 


and with “‘ Jesus the Christ ” as the historical basis and origin of 
the eschatological salvation, the apostle worked out his theology. 
Schweitzer is right so far, Bultmann admits, in holding that the 
Pauline preaching is the authentic continuation of the eschatological 
preaching of Jesus, which was frankly dropped by the later gnostics 
or liberal Christians.! The close connection between the idea of God 
in first-century Palestinian Judaism and in the teaching of Jesus, 
thus clearly cut, is one of the arguments laid down by Dr Arthur C. 
McGiffert in the first of four volumes which are to make up an 
important and ambitious work, entitled A History of Christian 
Thought (Scribners). This introductory volume covers the rise of 
Christianity—a topic already handled by the author, but includes the 
development and complete statement of Eastern theology by John 
of Damascus. Dr McGiffert knows his subject at first hand, but he 
promises to avoid as far as possible “‘ the technical jargon of theolo- 


| gians,” and also to write a history which may be read consecutively. 


This he has done with success in the present volume on the early and 
Eastern phases of Christian thought, for although a number of abstruse 
problems come up, with regard to gnosticism and Montanism, they 
are set forth lucidly. The student who wishes to pursue any topic 
further finds bibliographies provided at the end of the book. Part of 
the ground has been traversed by the author already. Now and then 
he takes a line of his own, as when a line of demarcation is drawn 


1 This is one point made by Professor Burkitt in his fascinating lectures 


| on Church and Gnosis (Cambridge University Press). He regards gnosticism 


as “a gallant effort to reformulate Christianity in terms of the current 
astronomy and philosophy of the day, with the Last Judgment and the 
Messianic Kingdom on earth left out ” (p. 146). The book is full of fresh 
insight on the New Testament, and includes a refutation of the theory that 
Mandaism furnishes a clue to the mysteries of thought in the Fourth gospel. 
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between the Christianity of the apostolic fathers, who are supposaj 
to lie closer to Judaism, and the religion of ‘‘ Paul, John, Ignatius 
and the Gnostics,” to whom, according to Dr McGiffert, Christianity 
was a genuine mystery-religion. This is a different estimate fron 
that of Professor Burkitt in the volume to which allusion has jus 
been made. Again, in speaking of the Christological controversy, he 
takes sharp exception to a popular sociological hypothesis. “Th. 
notion that the Christian beliefs of any age are affected by th 
political institutions, and the political thinking of the age finds littk 
support in this critical period in the history of the church. Th 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the person of Christ, though imperial 
authority more than once interfered in favour of a particular decision, 
do not in any way reflect contemporary political forms and ideas,” 
In this connection we may notice that Troeltsch’s Soziallehren has at 
last appeared in English, under the title The Social Teaching of th 
Christian Churches (Allen and Unwin, two volumes). To Dr 
McGiffert’s pages on Origen and Clement there now falls to be added 
not only Pierre Camelot’s essay on Clement’s use of Greek Philosophy; 
but a welcome, small book by Dr R. B. Tollinton, called Alexandrine 
Teaching on the Universe (Allen and Unwin, 5s.), a pendant to his 
well-known monograph on Clement of Alexandria. Also, Dr 
McGiffert’s fifteenth chapter is to be supplemented by the exposition 
of the Nicene Creed by Theodore of Mopsuestia, as recovered and 


printed by Dr Mingana in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library | 


for January, a most significant find, which brings out the incipient 
Nestorianism of the distinguished churchman.? 


What Dr McGiffert proposes to do in four volumes has actually | 
been done in one by Dr Edwyn Bevan. The volume on Christianity | 


(Thornton Butterworth, 2s. 6d.), which he contributes to the Home 


University Library, is one of the small books upon great subjects | 


which only a master hand could produce. It is at once a study and 
a story, a vivid outline of the Christian religion within 250 pages. 
The task must have been extraordinarily difficult, but here is a book 
which is readable, historically fair, and fascinating in its grasp of the 
salient data. Dr Bevan is not afraid to speak about the “ super- 
natural.” He adheres to this element, as he employs historical and 
scientific methods to elaborate his thesis, which is that the distinctive 
thing in Christianity “is rather an announcement than a new 
command, a ‘ Gospel ’ rather than a Law.” The philosophy implicit 
in the religion gives “‘ a view of the world which does justice to the 
facts and at the same time makes the leap of faith appear reasonable.” 

These two points, the synthesis of facts and faith, and the recog- 
nition of the “‘ supernatural ” in a reasonable but quite definite sense, 
are characteristic of several recent books which independently venture 


1 In Recherches de Science Religieuse (XXI. pp. 541-569). 

? Diodorus of Tarsus, who is only referred to, in passing, on p. 279, is 
so important that Herr Abramowski’s study of the Syriac sources, in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft (1981, pp. 284-262), con- 
cludes with a discriminating estimate of his theological opinions. 
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| to sound @ more positive note than has been common of late. Thus 


Dr A. Shepherd’s fresh pages upon Sin, Suffering, and God (Hodder 


| and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), while alive to the dimensions of the Christian 
' faith, definitely attempt to restate the truth of the atoning sacrifice 
' asa self-revelation of God in holy love, which vindicates the moral 
order and redeems man. Dr Shepherd’s argument presupposes what 
' Milton intended in the first line of Paradise Lost, when that line is 
| properly read, with the accent on the third word: “ Of man’s first 


disobedience.”” It is a sound basis to posit some moral dislocation of 


_ the moral universe, as we know it, and to indicate the great Obedience 


which restores the spiritual order, and this is what Dr Shepherd 
has done, without violating reasonable experience. It is specially 
important that he has a due sense of the dimensions of faith. MrS. C. 


| Carpenter’s Supernatural Religion in its Relation to Democracy 


(Nicholson and Watson, 15s.) meets a larger or rather a broader issue, 
refusing to be content with either the democratic conviction that a 
man is able to save himself or the Barthian extreme of an uncom- 
promising emphasis upon the supernatural, which, in Mr Carpenter’s 
view, leaves a discontinuity between God and man such as the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ never contemplated. Like Dr Bevan, he is not afraid 
to use the term “ supernatural.”’ Any religion worthy of the name 
implies an entrance of the divine into human life, but it also connotes, 
as the teaching and life of our Lord show, a domestication of the 
divine Redeemer in this world. And this makes real Christianity the 
one true religion for democracy, even although at present, owing to 
various causes, the temper of democracy is often alienated from the 
Christianity of the churches. The book betrays a vital confidence in 
Christianity ; it offers reassurance to those who are liable to appre- 
hensions about its future, provided that they will be alive to the 
misapprehensions of its meaning which contemporary forms some- 
times embody. The living Gospel of God’s loving grace, it is con- 
tended, “‘ meets and touches the approach of believers in democracy 
because it asserts what they assert—that the truth which is in men 
is of a higher quality than the truth which is in things, and further 
that, if there could be added together the truth that is in all men, 
there would be a larger thing than the best individual or the best 
class can produce in isolation or sole power.’ Only, in Christianity 
this addition sum, ‘‘ while it must certainly be worked out in the 
exercise-books of human experience, is believed to have been actually 
worked out by God already. The exact answer is not available, even 
for licensed teachers in theology, but it is Somewhere, in a Book.” 
Dr Bonhoffer of Berlin, whose Akt und Sein (Transzendentalphilo- 
sophie und Ontologie) is just issued, in an article upon the Christian 
Idea of God, contributed to the Journal of Religion (April), sides with 
Dr Shepherd and Mr Carpenter upon the self-revelation of God as 
the clue to the meaning of Jesus Christ, who is not an idealist seer 
hor some transient expression of divine truth, but decisive and final. 
The paradoxical character of this revelation is stressed ; it lies open 
not to metaphysics or ethics but to the human need that responds to 
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God the redeemer. ‘God himself dies and reveals himself in t,{ 


death of a man, who is condemned as a si 

a sinner. . . . God i 
death and sin are, not where righteousness is.” The tines fae 
article are more sharply and even dialectically cut than in the wo} 
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of the two English writers, however. A more b nf organis 
given in Dr Otto Piper’s Erlésung als Befehrong (sioht ; Thea 5 epee 
which also puts redemption as the central theme of Christiani: | book, * 
Man as a creature cannot fulfil his destiny, it is argued ; he is cabi i p messag 
and confined, and in the consciousness of such limitations awill mh is it 
to the need and the full meaning of ‘‘ redemption ” as God’s reed | Christie 
and effective purpose in Jesus Christ. Life in the light of this has Be tcum 
end and significance. From sin and all that cramps personalit a rev 
is redeemed, as he yields to the revelation. This yielding ia lies | poor 
experience, however, and Dr Piper’s interest is to dicaal i equally 
Christianity from ultra-objective notions of redemption which distort | } Anda 
the two sides of the truth, God’s supernatural love and man’s personal ; 
appropriation of it. The same stress upon living the religion in orde | hg 
to appreciate its truth reappears in two recent books. One is DrR.]J : = 
Campbell’s twelve lectures on Christian Faith in Modern Lish _ 
(Ernest Benn, 6s.). This book is a thoughtful discussion of the ie pera 
of God in modern psychology, science, and philosophy, whic | 
reiterates the conviction that the historical Jesus must not be hs ws 
separated from the Christ of faith, and gives reasons, put with — 
appealing force, why the idea of God thus revealed is unintelligible popu 
ultimately to those who are indisposed to verify it in experience. It pbs 
is nearer in content to Dr Shepherd’s treatise, but its climax recalls | = 
Dr Piper’s, though on less restricted lines. The other book is Dr! pes 
Iddings Bell’s Unfashionable Convictions (Harpers), a trenchant . 
exposure of what Mr Carpenter describes as the misrepresentations ee 
of religion at the present day. Dr Bell fires at many errors in | Cole: 
education and politics as well as in religion, but he does so froma pony 
convinced belief that his rebellions are justified by his religious : = 
position. Real Christianity “‘ is a discipline necessary to be followed : 2 
by him who would come at truth.” The discipline involves a mystical | shic 
piety such as the Christian church at its heart provides, and he has | oe 
no patience with formalism or with any pseudo-religion that would | be 
lead men to disparage the essential wisdom of the saints. The under- = 
lying question, ‘‘ What is religious experience ? ’’, is discussed acutely glon 
by Mr C. D. Waddams in Theology (January, pp. 25-33), where it is pe 
pointed out that the evidential value of Christian experience requires } pies 
to be carefully stated, but that religious experience is not confined to } on 
the individual as such, that it is not entirely to be dismissed as the aa 
consequence of auto-suggestion, and that “religious experience , ’ 
induced by belief, taken as a whole, tells us something of the status pert 
nda —— re in.” On the latter point, a paper by Mr J. R. pe 
iger in } ; 
ane. nternational Journal of Ethics (January, pp. 193 f.) is cat 
One of the attractive features in Dr Cyril Alington’ intro- is 
duction to religion, which he calls Christian Outlines (Nisheloas a be: 
Watson, 2s. 6d.), is the warning against identifying Christianity with ss 
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any one of the common interpretations of its message. It is not 
merely a clue to the meaning of the universe on metaphysical lines, 
nor a rule for life, as the moralist would have it, nor again an 
organisation in history. Dr Alington crisply indicates that all three 
aspects must be combined. Apart from the attractive style of the 


is alive to the present-day need of valuing the essential ideas of 
Christianity in the light of contemporary research. Like Dr Bell, he 
is sensitive to the two risks of confounding Christianity with an 


such a statement with some other which for different reasons may be 
equally unsatisfactory. The latter danger happens to be illustrated 


Piety versus Moralism (New York : Henry Holt), a penetrating study 
of the reasons for the decline of Calvinism in New England between 
1750 and 1830. It is historical and yet, as the author claims, it throws 
light upon the “ perennial conflict between theocentric piety and 
humanitarian morality which is a problem to-day as it was in the 
eighteenth century.” Dr Haroutunian is alive to the losses as well as 
to the gains of the movement that left Jonathan Edwards stranded 
in favour of a liberal like Channing. He shows at length how the 
popular Calvinism had become “‘ a dialectical superstition, kept alive 
by the artificial respiration of revivalism.” The admirable analysis 
of New England religion gives the reader quite a new sense of the 
factors which made such Calvinism untenable by enlightened 
Christians, and which impelled them to discard ideas which they had 
not really disproved. His book corrects a number of popular mis- 
conceptions of Edwards and also of the New England revolt against 
Calvinism. But the triumph of “‘ moralism ” he does not regard as 
final or satisfactory. ‘‘ The optimism and the humanism of the 
nineteenth century have already lost their rational quality” ; and it 
is suggested that a new valuation of the central Christian ideas for 
which Calvinism or piety once stood is a necessity of the present age. 
The Calvinism into which the piety of the later New England had 
hardened was indeed a legalistic, unlovely creed, which placed God’s 
glory mainly in His Law and tended to drill the moral life into an 
outward conformity to what was supposed to be the final expression 
of that Law in institutions and social customs. To this newer and 
degenerate Calvinism, also, as Dr Haroutunian proves, “ the life of 
Christ, apart from the agony of the Cross, was theologically irrelevant.” 
Against all such misinterpretations a reaction was due, in the interests 
of vital Christianity, and yet the reaction, with its optimistic belief 
in the moral instincts, had its own limitations. Dr Bevan notices 
to-day a similar tendency, which brings Christianity liberally up to 
date, but which, for all its simplicity, seems to him “ to have no 
future.” Dr Haroutunian is dealing with an earlier simplication, 
though his absorbing interest is in the one-sided orthodoxy which 
provoked it as a protest. 
James MorFFatt. 
Union THEoLocicaL Seminary, New Yorx. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Alexandrian Teaching on the Universe. Four Lectures by Canon 
R. B. Tollinton, D.D., D.Lit. London: George Allen and | 


Unwin, Ltd.—Pp. 190.—5s. net. 
THE subject of this little volume is one of the most interesting as 


it is one of the most important for an understanding of the develop- | 


ment of early Christian doctrine, and Dr Tollinton has sought within 
the scope of four lectures to introduce to the student of theology its 
main aspects. In order that he may present it as simply and 4s 


directly as such a subject will permit, he has, he tells us in the preface, | 
omitted all notes and references ; but, in spite of this precaution, he has 

clearly been hampered by the greatness of the task he has undertaken | 
and the consequent necessity of assuming considerable knowledge on | 
the part of the young student. The difficulty could perhaps hardly | 





be avoided if anything like an adequate treatment was to be given 


within so limited a space. The titles of the four lectures are: © 
Transcendence ; Mediation; The Universe; and Man. The lecturer | 


has discussed these four aspects of Alexandrian theology from the 
standpoint of very different types of thinkers: Philo, Clement, 


Origen, and Plotinus, with occasional references to the Gnostics. In 
the course of an interesting exposition he has shown clearly that, while | 


they share one Weltanschauung, they approach its problems from very 
varying angles of experience. 
Philo the Jew was anxious to reconcile Hebrew religious con- 


victions with Greek philosophical speculations and so to present | 


Hebrew thought in a Greek garb. Consequently, his problem involved 
the assimilation of the Holy and Living God of the Hebrews, who “ is 
of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,” with the transcendent ‘‘ Good” 
of Plato, and surely in some degree the ‘“‘ Unmoved Mover ” of Aris- 
totle. In the process the Deity has perhaps gained in transcendent 
“‘ Otherness,” but has necessarily ceased to be the living God, the 
Creator and Father of mankind—a fact which Philo himself did not 
fully realise, and so the two streams, Greek and Hebrew, remained to 
the last unreconciled. Clement, a Greek philosopher converted to 
Christianity after he had attained to years of discretion, found his task 
in the attempt to reconcile Greek thought with Christianity. For him 
“* God is one, unbegotten, incorruptible, without form.” He alone is 
possessed of real being. Clement, we are told, “‘ explicitly denies as 
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: an intolerable theory that there is any community of nature between 
» God and man. Only so can he preserve the divine nature from all 
| gssociation with the confusion and ills of human life.” Origen, born 
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of Christian parents, and only saved from rushing to a martyr’s death 
in early youth by his mother, was faced with the problem of inter- 
preting Christian thought and experience in terms of Greek philo- 
sophy, and, consequently, his “* God is less isolated and remote than 
the God of Clement.” His acceptance of Plato’s statement, “ to 
discover the Maker and Father of the Universe is a hard task, and 
when we have discovered him it is impossible to speak of his nature 
at all,” is a qualified one, and he argues that “it is not true that God 
is wholly unknown and inaccessible.” The reader will regret that 
Dr Tollinton, who is so well fitted for the task, had not more space 
in which to develop at greater length a comparison of the characteris- 
tics of these two early Christian thinkers. 

The fourth, and perhaps to-day the best known of these Alexan- 
drians, Plotinus, who was a mystic as well as a philosopher, felt the 
necessity of a metaphysic which, while it allowed for the richness 
and the uniqueness of his own mystical experience, should be in 
harmony with the world view which he, like his contemporary Origen, 
inherited from the Greeks, and notably the “ great master ”’ Plato. 
Dr Tollinton, in the course of his exposition of Plotinus, points out 
the real differences which separated him from his contemporary. 
Origen, the lecturer claims, never lost his hold of the Christian and 
Hebrew conception of the creation, even when most filled with the 
thought of ‘‘ the consummation of all things ” when ‘‘ God should be 
allinall.”” But Plotinus, starting as he did from the unity of the One, 
yearned always for a return to that unity. There is for him, Dr 
Tollinton writes, ‘‘ always a unity, a presence, a vision, higher than 
knowledge. These things the mystic has, not because he is a rational 
being, but because having reason he possesses also something 
higher.” He disagrees with Dean Inge’s remark that “‘ Origen and 
Plotinus had little to quarrel over and might have exchanged com- 
pliments ” ; his comment is that “‘ perhaps on this point they would 
have found agreement difficult, for Origen . . . rigidly preserves 
spiritual personalty.” The fact is Origen’s mysticism, if mystic he 
was, could not carry him as far as Plotinus felt compelled to go, for 
the former, however much he emphasised the transcendence of God, 
never forgot that ‘“‘ He created man.” While Plotinus could write 
“the seer does not imagine two things, he becomes another, he ceases 
to be himself and to belong to himself. He belongs to God and is one 
with Him, like two concentric circles. They are one when they coin- 
cide and are two only when they are separated.”’ Thus for Plotinus, 
in an often-quoted phrase, the soul’s return to the One “‘ is the flight 
of the Alone to the Alone.” 

It becomes a fascinating study to follow these four thinkers as 
they seek, perhaps unconsciously, to bring that which is peculiarly 
characteristic of their own thought and experience into harmony with 
the main traditions of their day. Canon Tollinton has justly 
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emphasised the great difference between the philosophical assum 
tions underlying their approach to religious problems and those of 
the present time—a difference which may perhaps often be a rej 










ascending from the many to the One. The two methods are anti. | 


thetical ; but the modern world, like the ancient, must look at last 


to the things of the spirit for its ultimate values. 


The problem of the many brings the author to the heart of his | 


subject. The question is asked: Why did God make the world? It | turer v 


is interesting to notice that the lecturer ascribes to Philo an idea | of pre- 
thoug! 
of the eighteenth century—the idea that “it is from the inherent | 


which was to find a peculiar interpretation in the romantic movement 


activity of the divine nature that creation takes its rise.”” But Philo 


and the Alexandrians were not thinking of the creativity of God with | 


the same significance, they were only insisting that by the “ rest and 
quiescence of God they do not mean his total inactivity.” Plotinus 
differed here again from the other three thinkers, for he spoke of the 
One as “ overflowing.” ‘“‘ It is,” we are told, “‘ as a spring from which 
derives a stream which goes forth without causing any diminution in 
its source. The One imparts being without willing or desiring to do 
so.” His was a doctrine of emanation and not strictly speaking of 
creation ; and, for that reason, he has supplied a philosophical back- 


ground for the mystics of all later years. On the other hand, the © 


doctrine of the Logos was of cardinal importance for both Clement and 
Origen, as well as for Philo. Clement conceived of ‘‘ the Word as 
Mediator, Son of God, Saviour of men, God’s minister, our Teacher.” 
Origen stressed the ‘‘ eternal generation ” of the Son: ‘“ The being 
and nature of the Son or Word are derived from the supreme Father, 
but the derivation is not in time ; it is an eternal abiding, an essential 
relationship.” His favourite illustration was that of light and its 
radiance. He did not however ignore the “ manifold offices of the 
Word,” for the “‘ Son has many tasks since human nature has many 
needs.”’ 

In a brief discussion of the esthetic values, Dr Tollinton has 
sought to define the difference between the Alexandrian world view 
and our modern one. They were suspicious of all that belonged to the 
domain of the senses, “‘ for sensuous beauty was associated with the 
body and the body was the prison and impediment of the soul.” 
Consequently, the true lover of beauty will “‘ turn away for ever from 
the natural beauty that once made his joy.”” Genuine beauty belongs 
alone to the spiritual world. The lecturer concludes that thus the 
“* Alexandrians failed to recognise the ssthetic value of the visible 
universe. Their appreciation falls far below that of Jesus who could 
say ‘ consider the lilies.” ”? What, then, is man? Canon Tollinton 
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assump. | joints out that the dualism inherent in the Alexandrian philosophy 
those of [ ors out here again. The doctrine of evolution, so dear to the 
© @ ral | modern mind, is not yet the centre of thought ; the main interest is 
Alexan. | the origin of the soul. Three theories were discussed as possible alter- 
lity and | natives: creation, traducianism and pre-existence. Origen endea- 
€nce of | voured to unite the first and third. The human soul was created by 
d of the [ God, but it has passed through many cycles of lives. He took the 
ation is problem of freedom seriously, and stressed continually the reality of 
sists in | hyman responsibility. The lecturer observes that perhaps no one 
re anti: | has ever taken the latter more seriously than this third-century 
at last | thinker. The reader could wish that the lecturer had had time and 
' space to emphasise its importance for modern ethical and religious 
Of his | theories. Again, the reader may perhaps wonder whether the lec- 
d? ky turer would not have been more justified in comparing Origen’s theory 
M idea | of pre-existence and reincarnation with that characteristic of Indian 
ement | thought as expressed in the Bhagavad-Gita rather than in primitive 
herent ' Buddhism. Buddha himself, as is well known, denied the existence 
: Philo | of a soul, though he emphasised the central importance of Karma. 
dwith | The question of Eastern influence at this point is, as Dr Tollinton 
stand | admits, very uncertain. Similarities there certainly are, and it is 
otinus known that East and West met, but neither of these two facts con- 
of the | stitute sufficient proof of direct borrowing. ; 
Which | I have said already that the experience of the mystic underlies 
lon in | the philosophy of Plotinus, and this fact is never more evident than 
todo | when Dr Tollinton is discussing the doctrine of man and the soul. 
ing of | Clement’s conception of the Christian Gnostic has more than a touch 
back- | of austere beauty clinging to it, for his Gnostic lives in the world but is 
1, the | notof it. The lecturer is surely right when he says, in conelusion, ‘ the 
t and Alexandrians were aristocratic in their estimate of himan nature. 
rd as Man at his best was their concern, but they had little regard for the 
her.” crowd.” Clement and Origen, he remarks, ‘“‘ were very patient with 
being believers of the simple sort, the simpliciores, the friends of the letter, 
ther, to whom all culture and philosophy were suspect. But when Origen 
ntial draws his distinction between the disciples and the multitude, when 
d its Philo says that the good are few, and Plotinus sees in union with God 
f the the privilege of the spiritually élite, we are with the intellectuals in 
hany the lecture room rather than with the crowds by the side of the lake.” 
Yes, we may say, as we close the book, these thinkers would not feel 
has at home in modern Europe, but is it not still true “that the pure in 
we heart who see God ” are still in the minority ? 
) the 
the M. E. SanpBacu-MaRsHALL. 
ul.” Kine’s CoLLEcE, Lonpon. 
rom 
ngs The Church and Gnosis: A Study of Thought and Speculation in the 
the Second Century. The Morse Lectures by F. C. Burkitt, D.D., 
ible D.Litt—Cambridge University Press, 1932.—Pp. xii + 154.— 
—* 6s. net. 
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Seminary, New York, in 1981. It is concerned with the Gnosti: | 
Heresies of the Second Century a.p. There are few subjects jy | 










Church history which are less attractive to the ordinary theologic| i 


student than the Gnostic Heresies. They seem a collection of wj 


unfounded and often meaningless, speculations. Mr M. R. James, ip : 
his well-known and useful edition of the Apocryphal New Testament, | 
remarks on Gnostic Literature, “ while the Pistis Sophia is just read. | 


able, the Books of Jei are not. The revelations they contain ay 
conveyed in mystic diagrams and numbers, and it requires a vast 


deal of historical imagination and sympathy to put oneself in the | 
place of anyone who could tolerate, let alone reverence, the dreary 


stuff.” 


different form facing us to-day—‘ how to express in terms appro- 


priate to our modern world the Gospel message which was proclaimed | 
in a society so far away from us and so different in outlook.” 1 | 


make Christianity independent of History, to free it from the shackles 
of tradition, to explain the past in the light of the present, this was 
the aim of the Gnostics, and is in other forms the aim of much so-called 
Modernism to-day. His study of Gnostic heresies is essentially sym- 
pathetic, but he regards their efforts to establish a Christianity 
independent of Scripture and Catholic tradition as a failure and 


mistake. By implication he would seem to suggest a similar judgment | 


on all modern attempts to do the same. 


Professor Burkitt’s view of Gnosticism is opposed to that of | 


Bousset, Reitzenstein and other recent scholars. He holds it wasa 
Christian Heresy and not as these scholars think, “‘ a kind of Philo- 
sophy derived from the East,” at first quite independent of Chris- 
tianity and then infecting and corrupting Christian thought. 
Gnosticism, in Professor Burkitt’s opinion, was essentially a Chris- 
tian form of thought, no doubt heretical and wisely rejected by the 
Church, but arising out of difficulties felt by serious Christians in 
connection with the Christian Scriptures in the second century A.D. 
“‘ The prime factor in the rise of the Gnostic systems,” he asserts, 
“is connected with what is called Eschatology, that is to say, the 
problem raised for the Christian Church by the non-arrival of the 
Last Day and the confidently-expected Second Coming of Christ.” 
The emphasis which Professor Burkitt lays on the failure of the 
Second Coming and the effect of this shock of disappointment in 
causing the rise of Gnosticism is to be noted. Whether Jesus himself 
taught the Second Coming may be open to question, but there is 
no doubt that belief in it permeates the New Testament writings and 
that it was an integral part of the faith of the Early Christians. And 
yet it never happened. ‘‘ The Second Coming in any form recognis- 


Professor Burkitt has the historical imagination and sympathy | 
required, and under his treatment the Pistis Sophia, and even the | 
Books of Jed, become significant and interesting. The main thesis of | 
his book is that Christian Gnosticism was an attempt to make Chris. | 
tianity scientific and philosophical in the light of the most ‘* modern” | 
thought of the second century a.p. He sees the same problem ina | 
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+ Gnostiy | able as like that foretold in the New Testament did not occur.” 
bjects iy} “The passage in Luke xix. 11, ‘ They thought that the Kingdom of 
Ologica] | God should immediately appear,’ might well stand,” says Professor 
of wild |) Burkitt, “‘ as a motto for the whole of the New Testament.” It is 
ames, ip | wonderful that the Church was able to survive the shock of such a 
stament, | disappointment, such an apparent contradiction of its assured belief. 
Ist read. | Somehow the Christian Church survived and continued to increase 
tain ax | in spite of its disappointment in the failure of the Second Coming. 
$ & vast} As Professor Burkitt says: ‘‘ The Church decided still to wait, to let 
f in the _ the old beliefs fade or survive, and meanwhile to organise itself for 
> dreary | an extended career on this earth and to put its trust less on construc- 
tive theories than on tradition, on the Annals of what God had done 
mpathy | in the past.”” The life and death and teachings of Jesus became of 
ven the | more importance than the doctrine of His return. The Gnostics, 
hesis of | however, were the speculative element in the Christian community 
> Chris. | who were not content to go on as if they had not been disappointed. 
Xden” | “As I understand it, what is commonly known as Gnosticism was a 
mina | gallant attempt to reformulate Christianity in terms of the current 
appr: astronomy and philosophy of the day with the Last Judgment and 
laimed | the Messianic Kingdom on earth left out.” ‘“‘ Was there not,” they 
” To | said, ‘a call for a New Theology, something which would explain the 
ackles | nature of salvation attained mysteriously by Christians in terms of 
lis was | current enlightened ideas ? ” 

called | Now these ‘* modern ”’ ideas in the light of which Christianity was 
7sym- | to be interpreted by second century ‘‘ advanced ”’ thinkers were the 
ianity | three following: First there was the modern Astrology bound up 
e and | _with the Ptolemaic System which no longer thought of the earth as 
yment flat or the heavens as a tent. It believed in spheres of the fixed stars 
and the sun, moon and planets circling round the earth. This new 
at of | conception of the heavenly bodies was as epoch-making for the early 
was & Christians as the Copernican conception was for later Christians. 
hilo- This view of the earth surrounded by concentric spheres “‘ immensely 
~hris- enhanced the importance of each planet. It was no longer a point of 
ught, light wandering among the other heavenly bodies. It was the Lord 


vhris- of a Sphere which encased the earth itself, and it seemed reasonable 
y the to suppose that it exerted a special influence on the earth and its 
as in inhabitants. Astrology as a doctrine is a doctrine of inevitable and 
A.D. inexorable Fate.” 

erts, Secondly, cultivated thought at this period regarded the body as 


the a tomb, in the Greek catchword owpa, onua. ‘* The body enclosed 
‘the the soul like a tomb.” As the earth was surrounded by the spheres, 
.” | “translucent walls of crystal cutting off earth from heaven,” so the 
‘the body surrounded the soul. ‘‘ How could the soul get through ? ” 
t in How could it escape from the tyranny of the spheres and of the body ? 


self To teach a way of escape, a way of salvation, was the aim of the 
e is Gnostic modernist. 

and Thirdly, there was the belief in magic, and the use of magical and 
ind barbarous names is a potent factor in many Gnostic systems. “ This 


nis- too, however repellent to us, must be recognised as part of the 
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intense desire to explain everything. 

| Professor Burkitt finds in the system of the great Gnostic philo. 
sopher Valentinus ‘“‘ a thinker who deeply impressed the Christian 
world of his time,” analogies with the doctrines of modern Psychol 
and even with Hegelianism. ‘‘ His system was intended to be a 
Christian Philosophy, not so much superseding the Old and New 
Testaments as interpreting them. Of course he is profoundly unhis- 


torical and entirely arbitrary, but he seems to have thought he was | 


giving the true meaning.” Professor Burkitt then proceeds to give 
an account of the Pistis Sophia and the Book of Jet, which books, in 


the light of his historical sympathy and imagination, become at least | 


more understandable if not less unconvincing. 

In his fourth chapter Professor Burkitt discusses the Mandean 
Religion and the theory put forward by a few paradoxical scholars 
that “the Fourth Gospel shows signs of having originally been 
intended as a sacred book of a sect akin to the Mandeans.” He 
rejects this theory entirely, but in the course of his discussion he 
makes some important remarks on the Logos doctrine in John’s 
Gospel which demand consideration from all students of that Gospel. 
““I cannot resist the impression that the doctrine of the Fourth 


Gospel is what is usually called Adoptionist.” ‘ After the descent of | 


the Spirit witnessed by John the Baptist, Jesus hitherto called the 
Son of Joseph, became the incarnate Son of God, born from above 
not by natural process but by the Will of God. This is not orthodox 
Christianity,” but it does seem to me Johannine Christology. As 
to the Mandeans, he says, “‘ they have at least this interest that 
whatever their remote origin may have been, they are certainly the 
only surviving Gnostic sect.”” This ancient Mesopotamian sect, still 
surviving in Lower Babylonia, may have, he thinks, some historical 
connection with Marcion and the Manichzans, but it had no con- 
nection with the Fourth Gospel. ‘‘ Mandzism may be interesting in 
itself but it is useless to go to it as a key to unlock the mysteries of 
early Christian developments.” 

In his last chapter he draws attention to the essential distinction 
between the second century orthodox Christianity and Gnosticism. 
He contrasts what he calls the “ Annalistic ” form of the Old and New 
Testaments accepted by the Early Church and the philosophical and 
pseudo-scientific treatment of the Gnostics. ‘‘ The Old Testament is 
a set of writings which, taken together, give an account of how the 
religion of the Jews came to be what it was about the Christian era.” 
‘It is not a philosophy, it is not asystem; it isa History of God’s 
dealing with His people, leading up to His Revelation of Himself in 
Christ.” ‘The New Testament also is an annalistic, occasional and 
unsystematic as the Old ”—even the letters of St Paul are “ occa- 
sional.” ‘The epoch-making fact of Mark’s narrative is that he 









philosophical atmosphere of these modernists of the second century,” | 
It was from these presuppositions that the Gnostics set out to explain | 
and modernise the Old and New Testaments and to explain the | 
meaning of Christianity. Like modern Theosophists they had an | 
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turned the Evangel into a Biography.”” It was followed by the other 
Evangelists. ‘‘ The moral is everywhere the same, the acceptance of 
the annalistic as contrasted with the systematic.” We must not 
ress Professor Burkitt’s distinction too far. It is surely true that in 
St Paul’s letters, ‘‘ occasional ” as they are, there is an attempt at a 
system of Christology ; but, broadly speaking, the distinction is a 
real one. On the one hand, we have the Christian Church holding fast 
to God as revealed in History, in ‘‘ Factual Happenings” ; and, on 
the other, we have the Gnostics playing fast and loose with History, 
building up a Religion on the basis of the science and philosophy of 
the time, and out of their own personal experience and interpreting 
Old and New Testaments in accordance with their fantastic theories. 
As to whether we, ‘“ with our vigorous faith in modern science, 
modern political methods, modern sociology and modern _philo- 
sophy,” should be wise to follow the Gnostics Professor Burkitt 
declines to say. ‘‘ We are certainly in a new world, a world not the 
centre of the universe ; and of our earth we know the ancient history 
in a way that none of the ancients, Jew or Gentile, knew it. In such 
circumstances no doubt we must not cling too blindly to tradition, 
we must reconstruct the house of our faith to fit the new conditions. 
This, however, is not the subject of these Lectures.” “‘ What I have 
been trying to show is that when the Church of the second century 
rejected what seemed to be a scientific account of religion and clung 
to an annalistic account, it was taking a course which was appropriate 
to the time and therefore truly scientific.” We might perhaps go 
further and say that, while the main purpose of the Lectures is a 
learned study of Gnosticism and of the reason for its failure, there is 
contained in them a gentle warning to ourselves against hasty 
attempts to get rid of History and replace it by even the best science 
and philosophy of our day. 
Henry Gow. 


BRIGHTON. 





Hternitas: A Spinozistic Study. By H. F. Hallett. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1980.—Pp. xiii + 344.—16s. net. 


“Tuoucu I am an Englishman,” writes Professor Hallett, “ my 
belief in metaphysics as the source of genuine knowledge of the Real 
is naked and unashamed.”’ For this study touches as none other our 
most intimate and deeply-felt concerns. Its seeming remoteness is 
due to its incompleteness ; and it is this incompleteness “ in the form 
of an overweening phenomenalism ”’ which in turn drives the mind to 
the “ pictorial metaphysics of popular theology and superstition.” 
The general aim of the work is accordingly to contribute to meta- 
physical science by correcting the phenomenalism that prevails in one 
form or another in the present era. ‘* To the negations of naturalism 
the spirit must oppose affirmations; if possible, adequate affirma- 
tions, but in any case affirmations.” Metaphysics must pass beyond 
phenomenology, ‘“‘a theory which fails to carry its intellectual 
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philosophical atmosphere of these modernists of the second century,” 
It was from these presuppositions that the Gnostics set out to explain 
and modernise the Old and New Testaments and to explain the 
meaning of Christianity. Like modern Theosophists they had an 
intense desire to explain everything. 

| Professor Burkitt finds in the system of the great Gnostic philo- 
sopher Valentinus “a thinker who deeply impressed the Christian 
world of his time,” analogies with the doctrines of modern Psycholo 
and even with Hegelianism. ‘‘ His system was intended to be a 
Christian Philosophy, not so much superseding the Old and New 
Testaments as interpreting them. Of course he is profoundly unhis- 
torical and entirely arbitrary, but he seems to have thought he was 
giving the true meaning.” Professor Burkitt then proceeds to give 
an account of the Pistis Sophia and the Book of Jed, which books, in 
the light of his historical sympathy and imagination, become at least 
more understandable if not less unconvincing. 

In his fourth chapter Professor Burkitt discusses the Mandean 
Religion and the theory put forward by a few paradoxical scholars 
that “the Fourth Gospel shows signs of having originally been 
intended as a sacred book of a sect akin to the Mandeans.” He 
rejects this theory entirely, but in the course of his discussion he 
makes some important remarks on the Logos doctrine in John’s 
Gospel which demand consideration from all students of that Gospel. 
“I cannot resist the impression that the doctrine of the Fourth 
Gospel is what is usually called Adoptionist.” ‘* After the descent of 
the Spirit witnessed by John the Baptist, Jesus hitherto called the 
Son of Joseph, became the incarnate Son of God, born from above 
not by natural process but by the Will of God. This is not orthodox 
Christianity,” but it does seem to me Johannine Christology. As 
to the Mandeans, he says, “they have at least this interest that 
whatever their remote origin may have been, they are certainly the 
only surviving Gnostic sect.”” This ancient Mesopotamian sect, still 
surviving in Lower Babylonia, may have, he thinks, some historical 
connection with Marcion and the Manicheans, but it had no con- 
nection with the Fourth Gospel. ‘‘ Mandzism may be interesting in 
itself but it is useless to go to it as a key to unlock the mysteries of 
early Christian developments.” 

In his last chapter he draws attention to the essential distinction 
between the second century orthodox Christianity and Gnosticism. 
He contrasts what he calls the ‘ Annalistic ” form of the Old and New 
Testaments accepted by the Early Church and the philosophical and 
pseudo-scientific treatment of the Gnostics. ‘‘ The Old Testament is 
a set of writings which, taken together, give an account of how the 
religion of the Jews came to be what it was about the Christian era.” 
‘It is not a philosophy, it is not a system; it isa History of God’s 
dealing with His people, leading up to His Revelation of Himself in 
Christ.”” ‘The New Testament also is an annalistic, occasional and 
unsystematic as the Old ’’—even the letters of St Paul are “ occa- 
sional.” ‘The epoch-making fact of Mark’s narrative is that he 
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turned the Evangel into a Biography.” It was followed by the other 
Evangelists. “* The moral is everywhere the same, the acceptance of 
the annalistic as contrasted with the systematic.” We must not 

ress Professor Burkitt’s distinction too far. It is surely true that in 
St Paul’s letters, ‘“‘ occasional ”’ as they are, there is an attempt at a 
system of Christology; but, broadly speaking, the distinction is a 
real one. On the one hand, we have the Christian Church holding fast 
to God as revealed in History, in “‘ Factual Happenings” ; and, on 
the other, we have the Gnostics playing fast and loose with History, 
building up a Religion on the basis of the science and philosophy of 
the time, and out of their own personal experience and interpreting 
Old and New Testaments in accordance with their fantastic theories. 
As to whether we, ‘“ with our vigorous faith in modern science, 
modern political methods, modern sociology and modern philo- 
sophy,” should be wise to follow the Gnostics Professor Burkitt 
declines to say. ‘* We are certainly in a new world, a world not the 
centre of the universe ; and of our earth we know the ancient history 
in a way that none of the ancients, Jew or Gentile, knew it. In such 
circumstances no doubt we must not cling too blindly to tradition, 
we must reconstruct the house of our faith to fit the new conditions. 
This, however, is not the subject of these Lectures.”” ‘“‘ What I have 
been trying to show is that when the Church of the second century 
rejected what seemed to be a scientific account of religion and clung 
to an annalistic account, it was taking a course which was appropriate 
to the time and therefore truly scientific.” We might perhaps go 
further and say that, while the main purpose of the Lectures is a 
learned study of Gnosticism and of the reason for its failure, there is 
contained in them a gentle warning to ourselves against hasty 
attempts to get rid of History and replace it by even the best science 
and philosophy of our day. 

Henry Gow. 


BRIGHTON. 





Hterniias: A Spinozistic Study. By H. F. Hallett. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1980.—Pp. xiii + 344.—16s. net. 


“TxHoucu I am an Englishman,” writes Professor Hallett, “ my 
belief in metaphysics as the source of genuine knowledge of the Real 
is naked and unashamed.” For this study touches as none other our 
most intimate and deeply-felt concerns. Its seeming remoteness is 
due to its incompleteness ; and it is this incompleteness “ in the form 
of an overweening phenomenalism ” which in turn drives the mind to 
the “ pictorial metaphysics of popular theology and superstition.” 
The general aim of the work is accordingly to contribute to meta- 
physical science by correcting the phenomenalism that prevails in one 
form or another in the present era. ‘‘ To the negations of naturalism 
the spirit must oppose affirmations; if possible, adequate affirma- 
tions, but in any case affirmations.’”” Metaphysics must pass beyond 
phenomenology, ‘‘a theory which fails to carry its intellectual 
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Being.” The point is not that time and phenomena are illusory, but 
that they must not be accepted as “ ultimate uncriticized and unde. 
rived data,” for phenomenal and enduring existence, far from bei 
more real than eternal being, are but a limitation of it. Metaphysics 
must, then, deduce time, and the author’s main object is to provide 
an adequate definition of eternity and to prove its adequacy by the 
deduction of time. He, therefore, begins by examining the pheno- 
menal character of duration as guidance in his search for the ultimate 
and concrete character of eternity ; in this sense and no other is his 
method empirical. His preoccupation with Spinoza is not directed 
towards furnishing a conservative exposition, but towards eliciting 
clues to the solution of certain ultimate problems which have come 
into the focus of philosophical attention in recent times and which 
can be solved only by metaphysics. The work is thus rather a 
“* Spinozistic study ” than a “‘ study of Spinoza.”’ So the appropriate 
method cannot be, for example, that proposed by Russell in his Lowell 
Lectures. However attractive and convenient may be the adoption 
of a “scientific method ” in philosophy, from its very character it 
can yield no more than phenomenological results. But the difficulties 
peculiar to metaphysics are due to its ultimacy, extreme universality 
and concreteness. Hence, its problems cannot be segregated,—this 
the author declares, and, indeed, his whole book is an illustration 
of it. 

Any study of ultimate subjects should face, first of all, problems 
connected with time; and for Professor Hallett the doctrine of 
eternity and of its relations to duration and time is the most “ funda- 
mentally determinative in Spinozism.” The work falls into four 
parts; and, of these, perhaps the third is less important than the 
others, though, being mainly occupied with the views of Bergson, 
Whitehead and Alexander, it makes a strong appeal to current 
interests. The first part, in which the “‘ ascent from time to eternity ” 
is attempted, begins by drawing a number of fundamental distine- 
tions. Time is a measure of duration, an ens rationis and an “ aid to 
the Imagination,” not a reality. It must be distinguished from 
duration, which is real, though duration cannot be, like extension, an 
attribute of the real, since it is a divisible quantity and successive, and, 
therefore, asymmetrical. Nor does a distinction between “ subjec- 
tive” and “ objective” duration avail, for the former cannot be 
wholly purged of reference to “an individual, average, standard 
punctum”’ or observer (imaginary or real) without remaining a 
successionless form of existence; and the latter, being non-succes- 
sive, cannot adequately express the reality that appears sub specie 
durationis. In such “ objective,” or macrocosmic duration, “ all is 
given.” There is no past or future in it or for it, hence it cannot flow: 
the distinction between the realised and the unrealised disappears ; 
and therewith, duration itself. Such a neutral order cannot represent 
Spinozistic eternity, for the real order of existences ‘‘ moves from 


criticism up to the ultimate analysis of time and temporal produc. ; 
tivity cannot rightly be named Metaphysics, or the theory of Real | 
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essence to expression, from ground to consequent, from Substance to 
mode”; and there is no one-one correspondence between temporal 

events and the stages of this order. Nor is Eternity an attribute. Just 

as the duration of anything is its whole existence, so is eternity the 

infinite existence which coincides with the essence of God. ‘“ Duration 

is, indeed, the enjoyment of existence, but eternity is existence 

itself” (p. 44), namely, “ an essential existence” (p. 45). To the 

question “‘ Has the human mind any experience of such an exist- 

ence ?”’, Dr. Hallett replies that it is of the very essence of Spinozism 

to conceive that ‘‘ not only has man such an experience or knowledge, 

put that he only has knowledge of any kind . . . in so far as imagined 

or “imaginative ” existences have removed themselves from the 

divisions and exclusions of finite empirical duration, and begun to 

approximate to the whole and inclusive character of eternal being.”’ 

This answer expresses, indeed, the purpose directing the detailed and 

constructive argument throughout the whole book, and the second 

part in particular. An essential part of the thesis is that all real 
existence is the object of scientia intuitiva, and is eternal, not in the 
negative sense of being timeless, nor in the neutral one of being 
necessary, but in a positive sense yet to be elaborated. Resort is 

accordingly now made to the theory of affects and the doctrine of 
scientia intuitiva (in which ‘‘ Spinoza means to tell a single story ’’) 
for his phenomenological and concrete account of the positive 
character of eternity, and, thence, for further elucidation of his 
difficult doctrine of the eternity of the human mind. 

Human eternity is not immortality or endless persistence, nor (as 
Martineau and A. E. Taylor proposed) is it the survival of mind as 
“ intelligence ” or a system of adequate ideas. Nor does it mean that 
the mind becomes merged and lost in an infinite order that is psychical 
and physical in nature. The eternity in question is emphatically of 
“this or that ” individual man, though not of the whole mind, for 
there is a part that perishes at death and a part which abides. Man’s 
body too is a genuine part or relative whole, not a mere “ section ” of 
Natura: an individual, therefore, capable of self-maintenance. This 
is possible, Professor Hallett suggests, because natura is not a mere 
aggregate of exclusive pieces, but is ‘‘ infinite, one and indivisible ” ; 
and its parts retain their partialitas (thus their reality as parts) in 
reproducing—as sections do not—that infinite Whole, and in recipro- 
cating with each other. Professor Hallett thus reads Spinoza’s 
thought as ‘‘ involving a qualified form of the macrocosm-microcosm 
theory.” No finite thing, however, fully reproduces the whole ; “ the 
microcosm is no complete reproduction of the macrocosm ”; so the 
theme next developed is that the enduring individual knows the 
eternal whole ‘‘ only in the degree in which he reproduces it mentally 
and corporeally ; that reproduction can never be complete, either 
with the mind or with the body, but it can be adequate.”” Commen- 
tators who have proposed that minds become one in rational know- 
ledge have overlooked the fact that extended Substance is “ an 
infinite, self-maintaining whole of real parts, constituted by the same 
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intellectual order, without loss of individual distinction ” (p. 91), | 
Hence the difficulties about the reality of finite personality arising | 
for Hegelians and idealists like Bradley and Bosanquet do not cop. 
front Spinoza. An individual’s existence is thus partly eternal ang 
partly durational: as a real part of the whole he is eternal with the 
whole, as a part depending on external things, t.e., reciprocating with 
other parts, he endures. And Professor Hallett denies that this inter. 
pretation amounts to construing Spinoza through Leibnizian doctrine, 
for, whereas ‘‘ Spinoza applies the ‘ microcosm-macrocosm ’ relation 
adequately to both body and soul, Leibniz fails to apply it satisfac. 
torily to either.” Eternity is not mere duration, nor the sum of 
durations, but their perfection. The human body thus occupying an 
ambiguous position between the facies totius universi (external and 
non-durational) and the isolated puncta of instantaneous extension, 
is temporal precisely in so far as it is not completely whole, i.e., fails 
to be a perfect part. Its partialitas is, therefore, not mere illusion, it 
consists not in an aggregate of corpora simplicissima (the author dis- 
sents strongly from Joachim’s “‘ Humian ” and “ atomistic ”’ inter. 
pretations), nor in the body’s minuteness in contrast with all nature, 
but in its low degree of responsiveness to higher grades of individuality, 
Thus finitude is prior to spatial distinction in Natura Naturata; 
‘“* body means balance or proportion of motus et quies ; bodies differ 
modally, not substantivally ” (p. 156). 

What these “ higher grades of individuality ” are to which our 
body fails to respond is brilliantly treated in Chapter VIII., where 
diverse modes of wholeness (collective, mechanical, organic, self- 
reflective and creative unities), and the character of the recripocal 
parts of each, are examined in turn with a view to exhibiting their 
integration as essential characters in a single reality. The symbolic 
deduction and representation of the place and significance of the 
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lower types of unity and their relations to the eternal whole (pp. 209- 
214) brings into relief, in a most illuminating way, the view of the 
formal structure of the universe which Spinoza reaches, and how it 
differs from McTaggart’s system of “* determining correspondence.” 
(Professor Hallett’s objection to the latter is to “‘ the tacit assumption” 
that all parts can equally reproduce or reflect the whole, and yet 
maintain their partialitas: an observation which suggests that he 
overlooks that “‘ being a part” for McTaggart is something very 
different from Spinozistic “ partialitas”’). This analysis enables the 
author to show that all immediate parts of Natura Naturata are 
organic unities, and that all enduring existences ‘‘ follow from the 
necessity of the divine nature and yet are ‘ ontal’ and mortal.” As 
mediate parts they have duration, yet as parts which, in reflecting 
themselves, reflect no immediate part of the whole, they are not 
eternal but merely endure. 

And it is not partialitas, but “‘ unrecognized partialitas, or par- 
tialitas masquerading as totalitas,” which is the source of error. 
Knowledge at the imaginative level, by that which is finite and of 
that which is such, is treated in a clear and highly original way in 
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Chapter VII. Here the qualitative and sensory characterisations of 
enduring things are explained as due, briefly, to certain modes of 
integration exercised by the body and the nervous system in sense- 
perception. Colour and motions (of light-waves) “are not two 
compresent entities, but one, now perceived by sense, and again 
imagined or scientifically thought.” Neither primary nor secondary 
qualities, nor the qualitied things sensibly apparent, are ultimately 
real in the form they appear in experience; yet neither are they 
wholly unreal, for they endure. The discussion (Ezcursus vi.), on 
where is “‘ the’ colour of the coloured thing, culminates in the view 
that the qualitied thing is an extension of the perceiver’s body, that 
body being part of its realising environment. The thing has no 
colour when its elements are unintegrated, and the relation of the 
colour to the thing in integration is not a dyadic, but a polyadic one. 
Realised alone by integration, only thus does it exist in the eternal 
Real. And there the integration must transcend the colour, the beauty 
and the thinghood, ‘* but in time it wavers in and out of being as the 
accidental conditions of temporal existence may determine . . . the 
doctrine of perspectives only in a new manner implies the essential 
simultaneous unity and infinite multiplicity of all corporeal nature.” 

It is impossible to indicate here, in an one-hundredth part of the 
author’s space, all of even the principal ‘‘ moments ” in his highly 
complicated synthetic argument, and less possible is it to do justice 
to his original and suggestive developments, and to the rapproche- 
ments to contemporary theories which he proposes. Spinoza is 
notoriously a difficult thinker and Professor Hallett’s book is a serious 
one; the profit its readers may derive will, to a large extent, vary 
directly with the extent and profundity of their Spinozistic knowledge. 
None tolerably well prepared can fail to derive immense benefit and 
enlightenment from it, and few will probably deny that it must rank 
as the finest work in English on Spinozistic metaphysics. 


S. V. KEELING. 
University CoLLeEGE, LONDON. 





L. T. Hobhouse: His Life and Work. By J. A. Hobson and Morris 
Ginsberg, with Selected Essays and Articles. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1981.—Pp. 360.—12s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book is a fitting tribute to Professor L. T. Hobhouse, whose 
death in the summer of 1929 came with a sense of personal loss to all 
those who knew him, however slightly. The book consists of three 
parts, the first of which is a brief memoir written by Professor J. A. 
Hobson. This memoir gives the main facts of his life, shows how 
wide were his sympathies and his knowledge, and may enable those 
who were not fortunate enough to be acquainted with him to gain 
some idea of the significance of his personality. But no written 
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privileged to know him personally. 


It is not necessary here to recapitulate the main facts of hi a 


account could be adequate for those who, like the present writer, wer " 





biography ; they are given clearly, and with sufficient fulness, by | 
Professor Hobson. But it is well to insist upon the unity of his life | 
and his philosophical thinking. He was primarily a social philo | 
sopher, because he believed that clear thinking was essential to the | 


good life, and that the good life could not be lived in compartments, | 


** Though in the true sense,” says Professor Hobson, “‘ he was always 


‘ disinterested ’ in his pursuit of philosophic truth, knowledge and 


the life of reason were never conceived by him merely as ends in 
themselves, but as contributions to the wider purpose of a better 
human life ” (pp. 26-27). It was, no doubt, his conviction of the 
practical significance of philosophy that made him impatient with the 


life of an Oxford don, and led him to accept a position on the staff of | 
the Manchester Guardian. A correspondent—quoted by Professor | 
Hobson—tells how Hobhouse “ fulminated genially against the | 
highly developed critical faculties of his fellow dons, and their hope- | 


lessly benighted political views” (p. 35). When, later, Hobhouse 
returned to academic life and became the first Martin White Professor 
of Sociology at the London School of Economics, he succeeded in the 
rare and difficult feat of being a university professor without either 
becoming detached from life or detaching his life as a man and 4 
citizen from his life as a philosopher. 

This essential unity was no doubt dependent upon the fact that 
his philosophical interests led him naturally in the direction of social 
philosophy and sociology. But he was in no way averse to meta- 
physics and logic. On the contrary, his conception of social philo- 


sophy was based upon a definite theory with regard to the nature of © 
rational knowledge. His earliest work, Theory of Knowledge, published | 
in 1897, was a notable contribution to a realistic metaphysic. It is | 


noteworthy that it should have been written at Oxford and published 


three years after the publication of Bradley’s Appearance and Reality. | 
There is much in it that the student of methodology to-day would do | 


well to read and consider. In this early book Hobhouse laid the 
foundations of his conception of rational knowledge, upon which the 


whole of his subsequent work was built. His scheme of work was | 


ambitious. Fortunately, he lived to complete it. He believed that 
his theory of rational knowledge was well-based upon facts. Accord- 
ingly, he studied mental evolution in the animal world (Mind in 
Evolution, 1901), the growth of moral and religious ideas (Morals in 
Evolution, 1906), and the development of society. The outcome of 
these studies was his theory of developmental harmony, which is too 
well known to call for notice in this review. It was worked out in 
four books, subsequently entitled The Principles of Sociology. His 
metaphysical theory consisted in an attempt to apply the notion of 
development to the whole world order (Development and Purpose, 
1913, rewritten 1927). 

Of Hobhouse’s philosophical work an excellent account is given 
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LIFE AND WORK OF HOBHOUSE — 695 


by Professor Ginsberg in Part II. of the book under review. This is 
an admirable piece of writing; it could hardly have been better 
done. Professor Ginsberg is not here concerned to criticise ; he seeks 
only to portray the unity of Hobhouse’s thought and to make clear 
the originality of his contributions to the various social sciences. He 

ints out that two fundamental conceptions lay at the root of all 
Hobhouse’s work. In an admirable summary he says: ‘* These were 
the conceptions of rationality as organic, and as intelligible only in 
the light of a theory of development. Both these conceptions are 
fundamental also in the Idealist philosophers, but Hobhouse’s use of 
them is characterised by a robust realism and respect for experience, 
and by an interpretation of development which, unlike that of the 
Idealist systems, rests upon the results of modern evolutionary 
science ” (p. 249). This conception of organic rationality may not 
be tenable, but it is well that it should have been worked out as it has 
been by Hobhouse. His respect for empirical facts combined with 
his synthetic outlook often enabled him to avoid the mistakes into 
which some contemporary philosophers have fallen in their zeal to 
defend a philosophy of organism, or of wholes. In a letter written to 
Professor Ginsberg, and quoted by him, Hobhouse put the point well 
when he said, “‘ though my whole drift is anti-mechanical, I cannot 
think that mechanism counts for so little as its recent exponents are 
telling us ” (p. 255, n.). He tried to combine mechanism and teleo- 
logy in his conception of developmental harmony. Whatever one 
may think of the success of this attempt, it must be admitted that 
Hobhouse strenuously endeavoured to take account of all the relevant 
facts ; he sought no facile synthesis. 

In concluding this review I should like to emphasise the part 
played by Hobhouse in the formation of the British Institute of 
Philosophical Studies.1_ His work for this society was the natural 
outcome of his philosophy of life. The society was formed in order 
to bring the more thoughtful sections of the public into closer touch 
with the work of philosophers, and in the belief that many who were 
in no sense technical philosophers would benefit by a careful study 
of philosophical problems. Hobhouse was peculiarly fitted to be the 
guide of such a society. As Professor Hobson says in this connection : 
“ As in his distinctively political teaching he believed his audience and 
readers capable of digesting and assimilating reasoned principles, so 
he never acquiesced in the notion that philosophy was a sort of think- 
ing reserved for a select erudite few. This endeavour to enlist the 
attention of educated men and women, whose main occupations lay 
in industry and commerce or in one of the professions, in vital 
questions relating to the nature and place of man in the universe, and 
in those problems which link up psychology and sociology with some 
ordered system of human history, was of profound interest to one 
who was ever more deeply impressed with the need for the dominion 
of reason in a life so confused and dangerous as that in which the 
world now finds itself” (p. 68). During the first four difficult years 


1 Now known as the British Institute of Philosophy. 
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of the existence of the Institute Hobhouse gave unfailing help ani 


counsel. It was my fortune to be associated with him on the Execy. | 





# 


% 





be 


tive Committee, and I there learnt to appreciate the fineness of his | 


personality and to respect views with regard to the nature of philo. | 
sophy that I could not share. In committees human nature is apt to | 
be revealed at its worst, but it was on such difficult occasions that | 


Hobhouse’s nobility of spirit shone through. His loss is irreparable, 


L. Susan STEBBING, 
BEpFoRD COLLEGE, LONDON. 





His Testimony is True. Wherein is narrated how John, son of 
Zebedee, came to write his gospel, and who witnessed it. By 
A. H. A. Simcox. London: John Murray.—8s. 6d. net. 


The Record of the Loved Disciple. Together with the gospel of St 


Philip. Being a Reconstruction of the sources of the Fourth 


gospel. By E. S. Hoernle. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 8s. 6d, | 


net. 


THESE volumes witness to the scholarly interests which have been a 
fine tradition of the Indian Civil Service. Both writers have also been 
trained at Oxford, and both have been fascinated by the Fourth 
gospel, especially by the problem of how the apostle John can be 
connected with its composition. 

Mr Simcox’s volume is in the form of a romance, but its prose 
basis amounts to a theory that our canonical gospel was written by 


the apostle in old age, when he was bishop of Ephesus, and attested © 
by two witnesses (xxi. 24, 25) who had joined him there. One of | 
these is Miriam, the Mary of Magdala or of Bethany; the other is | 
Ephraim, the son of the woman of Samaria, the lad who had five | 
loaves and two fishes at the feeding of the multitude (vi. 9). The | 


former is the Elect Lady of the second epistle. Mr Simcox depicts 
her in Renanesque fashion, ‘ divinely fair with red-gold hair,” when 
she first lived as a Court beauty and dancer ; conscience-stricken she 
withdrew to the desert to practise works of charity, after the resur- 
rection. As for the scenes which John did not himself witness, they 
are referred to a document written by Nicodemus, i.e. v., vii. 14-52, 
viii. 12-59, ix. 1-41. The Pericopé Adultere (vii. 58-—viii. 11) is 
explained as a trick played by the Pharisees, who paid Miriam (Mary) 
to act the part of a “ detected light o’ love.” But as she played her 
part, she was touched by the pure, piercing spirit of Jesus, and that 
was the beginning of her conversion. What Jesus wrote on the dust 
was a special message to herself, which she refused to disclose, even 
to bishop John. This hypothesis may be at least called ingenious, 
as, indeed, the entire book may be. Of course, if “‘ there is written 
evidence that for 500 years the autograph of the Gospel was preserved 
and reverenced at Ephesus,” most modern theories would have to 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL 697 
give way and leave a fair field for Mr Simcox’s view ; but until such 
evidence emerges, I am afraid, scholarship will go its own way and 
insist upon facing the real difficulties, which a book like this, for all 
its sincerity and charm, does not appreciate. 

Mr Hoernle’s bold and intricate theory resolves the gospel into a 
compilation made from three sources, and, indeed, a compilation which 
passed through two stages. He feels that some parts of the gospel 
must be records of an eyewitness. But only some parts. He is too 
critical to refer the majority of the material to John, and, therefore, 
essays, as many have done before him, to account for the juxta- 
position of secondary and what may be called primary elements. On 
lines that remind one of Wendt, he discovers one source which shows 
Christ revealing “* his divinity by an incessant exhibition of miraculous 
power, culminating in the stupendous feat of raising a man four days 
in his grave.” This source is disentangled by means of purely 
internal evidence, as a dramatic selection of episodes challenging 
the Marcan tradition and also the Johannine view that the real 
cause for the crucifixion was not a reaction against the miracles 
but a refusal to accept Christ’s word of truth (viii. 40, xviii. 37). 
Mr Hoernle ascribes it to Philip, an early Palestinian work which 
may have been composed at Cana. Both the differentia and the 
theory of authorship are, however, extremely precarious. And the 
reader’s doubts become intensified as he finds that a complicated 
theory is needful in order to account for the presence of this source 
in the extant gospel. The final editors, the elders of Ephesus, are 
supposed to have twice handled their available material. First they 
interpolated the Philip-source with extracts from a book of Johannine 
Discourses; or rather they commissioned a scribe to write such 
extracts on the margin of the two scrolls of the Philip-source. The 
scribe mixed up the scrolls, and a further editor had to revise his 
work. Not only so, but the Elders decided that they had better 
incorporate extracts from another Johannine treatise, namely a 
narrative by John in two books, on the ministry and the passion. 

There are several most acute observations upon detached passages, 
in Mr Hoernle’s pages, and, though the hypothesis may seem com- 
plicated, he has taken immense pains to make it intelligible to his 
readers by means of charts and expositions. One result of his work 
is that a passage like the seventeenth chapter is vindicated as 
authentic. ‘‘ As for the discourses, the speeches and the prayers of 
Jesus, which are often supposed to be the disciple’s composition, on 
the ground that no man could remember, after the lapse of sixty 
years, the detail of the Master’s utterance, would such a feat have 
been beyond the power of a Macaulay? And St John was a far 
greater than Macaulay.” Indeed Mr Hoernle goes further still; he 
suggests that the Johannine tradition was known to and employed 
by Mark and Luke (pp. 70f), particularly in the Passion story. These 
and other views are bound up with his general theory, on which he 
has plainly spent great care. The chief reasons for doubting it are 
(a) that the elders of Ephesus are made the villains of the piece, to a 
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degree which is almost incredible, that (b) insufficient weight j | 
attached to the fact that the book bears the stamp of one ming | 
however it may have been edited or disarranged, and (c) that the | 
source-theory is far too complicated, so complicated that it does not | 
satisfy either tradition or the needs of the internal evidence, |; | 
involves, for example, the hypothesis that the pages describing the | 
Eucharist had fallen out of the manuscript at an early stage, “ either | 
because they had been well thumbed, or possibly because they had | 
been borrowed ” (p. 72). It would surely be better to suppose, with 
Mr Simcox, that the writer considered he had been referring to the | 
Eucharist sufficiently in Chapter VI. Such views, necessitated by an | 
assumption about the original, really throw doubt upon the assump. | 
tion itself, 
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JAMES Morratr. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 





The Servant of Yahweh: Three Lectures delivered at King’s College, 
London, during 1926, together with the Rylands Lectures on 
Old Testament and New Testament subjects, by Arthu | 


Samuel Peake, M.A., D.D. Manchester: The Manchester | 


University Press, 1981.—Pp. xix + 865.—6s. net. 





AT first sight this carefully edited and beautifully printed volume | 


seems to be a collection of fragments. Further examination reveals | 


sweet ee 


work on Biblical subjects that deserves to be rescued from oblivion, | 


Recently a selection from Dr Peake’s more popular papers has 
appeared. The lectures assembled here are the work of a student— | 
a specialist and an expert, and they will appeal most to those who | 
bring some expert knowledge to them, although, it must be added, 


their orderly arrangement of facts and lucid style will commend them | 


to those who are not experts. 
This is Dr Peake’s last legacy. He died at the height of his 


powers. Dr W. Lansdell Wardle, his scholar and colleague, writes in | 
his brief but well-considered prefatory note concerning the sense of | 


frustration that unfinished work brings. Much of Dr Peake’s time 
and strength was spent in popularising the assured results of Biblical 
criticism. It has been claimed that he had by this means helped to 
save the Churches of England from a flood of fundamentalism such 
as that which has wrought so much havoc in America. Dr Henry 
Guppy, in a beautiful In Memoriam preface, lays much emphasis on 
this aspect of his work. Yet it cannot be forgotten that what is 
gathered here represents what might have been, if the greater tasks 
had been taken up first of all, and what cannot be now. All in this 
volume has been published elsewhere, with the exception of the 
lectures that give the book its title—The Servant of Yahweh. These 
were intended to be worked into the second volume of the great 
Commentary on Isaiah, of which the first volume had been written 
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THE SERVANT OF YAHWEH 699 


by Dr Buchanan Gray. The other lectures had been published in 
in the Bulletin of Ryland’s Library or in the Holborn Review. 
Those on The Roots of Hebrew Prophecy and Jewish Apocalyptic ; 


 Blijah and Jezebel: The Conflict with the Tyrian Baal; Recent 
Developments in Old Testament Criticism ; and The Messiah and the 
Son of Man were to have been part of a new and larger History of the 
| Hebrew Religion. The remaining lectures on The Quintessence of 


Paulinism ; Paul the Apostle: His Personality and Achievement ; 


and Paul and the Jewish Christians were to have been part of a long- 


contemplated book on Paul. 

There is no need to commend what has been commended so often 
as the work of “‘ an accurate and acute mind behind a pen that was 
at once facile and incisive.””’ Dr Peake always endeavoured to take 
into account the views of others when dealing with disputed matters. 
His was the charity that, while it cherished the conviction that his 
decisions were right, would not easily dismiss the possibility that 
others might be right. The newly published lectures on The Servant 
of Yahweh reveal this charity and this confidence alike. They set 
out by challenging the long-cherished idea that-in the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah there is “‘ found not simply a description, but an 
interpretation, of the sufferings endured by Jesus, and an anticipation 
of their glorious sequel.” The search for the true meaning of this 
and the other Servant passages is then pursued by means of textual 
and more general criticism ; the identity of the Servant is sought in 
certain individuals, although in the end all such identifications are 
rejected. Yet even the extravagant suggestion of Sellin that the 
Servant is Moses is treated with respect. His own conclusion is that 
the Servant is the nation. ‘‘ The Servant is not an ideal Israel, he is 
the empirical Israel regarded from an ideal point of view.”” And there 
is a sense in which the Christian identification is valid. “It is of 
Israel that the prophet spoke, but of Israel in his essential significance 
for the history of mankind. . . . If we could identify Israel with 
Jesus then the Christian application would be justified, not exegetic- 
ally, but in principle. The Christian belief is that Jesus was the 
supreme revealer of God and the sufferer for the world’s sin. From 
that point of view the application would be justified. We could 
think of Him as the true Servant of Yahweh, because in Him the 
eternal significance of Israel, as the poet defines it, was concentrated.” 

Here is a notable contribution to Biblical studies. The University 
for which Dr Peake did so much has honoured itself by this pub- 
lication. 

J. C. MantrRirp. 

East DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 





After the Deluge. Vol. I. By Leonard Woolf.—London: The 
Hogarth Press, 1981.—15s. net. 

Ido not intend to write a review, in the ordinary sense, of Mr Woolf’s 

important book. There is so much in it which I greatly appreciate 
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that the following pages would be quite inadequate if regarded fron | 


that point of view. But others besides myself, on coming to this 
volume full of esteem for the author’s previous work, may have haj 
a somewhat baffling experience. They may have read, as I hay, 


the first half of it, rich in concrete matter, with zest and gratitude, | 


And then, proceeding to the second half, where a philosophy is s¢ 
out, they may have found growing upon them a sense of being pn. 
gressively more ill at ease. 
unobjectionable ; but, as they are developed, one wonders more and 
more whether this can be all that lies within such solid fruitfy 
thought on the concrete political world as Mr Woolf for years past has 
been giving us. For this philosophy is surely not fruitful. Uneasily 
we turn back to the initial propositions, to view them again in the 
light of what further in the book has grown out of them and what 
has not. And, after such turning-back, I venture to suggest that at 
a certain point one can discern the author selecting some compara. 
tively barren seed from a handful that had better seed in it. I do 


not say that this is the sole reason for the bare places that we seem | 


to find later on ; there have been local droughts and frosts also, and 
perhaps poisons, which have contributed their blight. 
however, with the selection of the seed. 

“* The idea of social or political equality,” Mr Woolf writes, “is 
closely connected with the consciousness of individuality. . . . You 
cannot really begin to regard all as social or political units until you 
see all as individuals ” (p. 242). ‘‘ The change in the psychology of 
personality or individuality, which in literature helped to produce 
the novel and the biography and to transform the drama of Racine 
into the drama of Ibsen, in politics helped to produce democracy ” 
(p. 248). And he quotes (p. 251) the opening of the second chapter 
in Vol. i, Book ii, of Carlyle’s French Revolution: 


20 to 25 millions of them. Whom, however, we lump together into 
a kind of dim compendious unity, monstrous but dim, far off, as the 
canaille; or, more humanely, as ‘the masses.’ Masses indeed; 
and yet, singular to say, if, with an effort of imagination, thou 
follow them, over broad France, into their clay hovels, into their 
garrets and hutches, the masses consist all of units. Every unit of 
whom has his own heart and sorrows: stands covered there with 
his own skin, and if you prick him he will bleed.” 

Impressive and persuasive passages introduce Mr Woolf’s concen- 
tration on “ individual ” as his key word; but that word is extra- 
ordinarily slippery. It may attach to the narrow original meaning 
which connects easily with “‘ unit”; an electron apparently is an 
individual in that sense, and so is a snail. It may be used differently 
to contrast with “ type,” as in the context of the second quotation ; 
a novelist’s character is “ individual ”’ if, amongst other conditions, it is 
different from all others. Neither of these two more popular meanings 
really fit well with the passage from Carlyle, which does not of course 
mention “individual” at all. Carlyle has “ unit,” but‘only as a tran- 
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sition ; @ point for focussing our eyes. The weight rests on the final 
sentence; and the unit described here has his own heart and sorrows, 
and if you prick him will bleed, neither because he is unitary nor 
because he is unique, but because he is human. The passage suggests 
admirably the birth of a new sense of value; that, as I think Mr 
Belloc has said (also defining democracy), the things in which we are 
alike are more important than those in which we differ. 

Again and again, I suggest, in Mr Woolf’s pages, we should get 
a better meaning if, for ‘‘ individual,” we substituted some word 
of the kind indicated above. Take two passages only as examples. 
“The conviction that not my happiness in particular, but everyone’s 
and anyone’s happiness is important, is subtly and closely connected 
with the conviction that A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H are just as much 
individuals as I am ”’ (p. 258); for this read “‘ just as human.” And 
on p. 256, where in the undemocratic society “‘ there are only members 
of classes, owners of property or privileges, payers of taxes, sons of 
fathers,’ whereas the democrat says, “ society is composed of 
individuals; its economic and political units are individuals; its 
economic and political system should be carried on in the interests of 
individuals” ; for ‘“‘ individuals ” read ‘‘ men and women.” 

When we attempt to break up humanity into units, it breaks up 


naturally into human beings, and “everyone will count as one” 
_ for political purposes, if we need to count; but very often counting 


is not needed, and a constant stress on unit-individual seems to tie 
us unduly to an arithmetical way of thinking. On the other hand, a 


_ stress on unique-individual will hamper us with irrelevancies; as 
| Mr Woolf reminds Mr Mencken, it does not matter for political 


purposes whether a murderer, or a man, has brown eyes or blue. 
We may use it where we deliberately mean to convey a sense of 
variety ; we might keep the word, for instance, on p. 289, “ the 
democrat believes that there is a real cultural value in individuality 
and individual freedom.” But in most of Mr Woolf’s pages I urge 
that we should be better without it. He has chosen the wrong seed. 

In two or three places in particular I find barren patches in the 
field that he has sown. It would be attributing too much to the 
logical growth of a theory to suppose that the seed is wholly respon- 


_ sible; but the weakness of the seed has made it easier for some 


storm of experience to blight the harvest. 

The first place concerns the internal structure of human nature, 
and is exhibited in Mr Woolf’s attack on Matthew Arnold. I am 
willing to agree that Arnold’s fastidious or condescending attitude 


' can be intolerable. I should criticise it by suggesting that, in 


describing or exhorting people of a different upbringing from his 
own, he often attached far too much importance to some things in 
which men differ, as contrasted with the things in which they are 
alike. But Mr Woolf attacks him on quite another side : “‘ Everyone, 
according to Arnold, has a better (or best) self. Mr Beales, John 
Bright, the London rough, the Protestant dissenter . . . everyone 
of these appalling people has a best self which, by some mystic 
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miracle, is . . . wanting to do . . . the very things which culyy| t 
and Mr Matthew Arnold want it to do. . . . ‘ This is the very gy ee 
which culture, or the study of perfection, seeks to develop in us; 4} be it de 
the expense of our old untransformed self, taking pleasure only iy |) la kind 
doing what it likes or is used to do, and exposing us to the risk ¢ tural’ 
clashing with everyone else who is doing the same... .” “Thy |) ™ 

. is political mysticism. There is no reason, outside Matthey} |; oteen 
Arnold’s unsupported faith and word for it, to believe that everyon: | poo 
has a best self which really wants what his individual self does nt} 44 mc 
want, and does not want what his individual self wants” (p. 285), | ye ion! 

Notice the substitution, for Arnold’s “ untransformed self,” of | ed E 
Mr Woolf’s “ individual self,’ with its implication here, it seems, of 4 90 
the indivisible, the single and simple and untzansformable. It leave | P hol 
me wholly at a loss. It is one thing to protest that a patronisin| |: 





: ‘ : ae - ar 4 t 0 
preacher is making unfair applications of some doctrine ; it is another | ian 
to speak of an “unsupported faith and word,” which would seem} <ives 1 


to be supported alike by Freud and Epictetus, by Plato and Pail} jt j 
and Augustine, and the humblest teacher in an infant school. “ Look} 4 matt 
to it that thou do nothing like a wild beast . . . for if thou do, the | varyin 
man in thee perisheth ; thou hast not fulfilled his promise.” ; 


itim 
Perhaps Mr Woolf would be less indignant when the speaker was | P 


Epictetus the freedman, not Matthew Arnold the member of the | sane 
English governing class. For it is a sentence I omitted from his} peing, 
quotation of Arnold that probably lies at the root of his indignation | yith ¢ 
** We find no basis for a firm State-power,” Arnold says, “in ow depres 


ordinary selves; culture suggests one to us in our best self.” And) «taj 
this idea of a firm State-power, above all with “ a mystical justifies | gjreac 
tion ” to glorify it, stirs Mr Woolf to anger and alarm. Now ange) wool 
and alarm on a point of theory, whether in an author or in a reader, | 


in 
are likely to depend on the associations which have been most | eT 
poignant for him. When Mr Woolf thinks of State-power, he sees} endw 
most vividly the bullying of pacifists and strikers. From an opposite} hou 
quarter, when he deprecates “‘ increasing the State’s power and range | peop 
at the cost of individual initiative,” a different set of associations |  ysuya 
arise in my own mind; the manifestoes of candidates for office who | }ym 


propose to protect individual initiative by turning down housing and | stay 
town-planning schemes, and to fight State interference by keeping | pot 
the children in blacklisted school buildings. In actual practice, it is | 


aure 
quite likely that Mr Woolf’s views and mine would not differ at all. | grea 
I dislike the bullying as much as he does, and he grants (pp. 288-289) | _ pres 


that the State had better be responsible for such large fields of | giag 
activity as education and transport. We should probably, as I say, | my: 
not differ in practice. But the theoretical pages disappoint me by | In, 
their stress on the negative at the expense of the positive condition) | “Gg 
of freedom. And this brings me to a final subject: Mr Woolf's | pol 
crusade against enthusiasm, so far as that enthusiasm is concerned | ql], 
with the State. fine 

There are two passages in the volume which offer a curious thr 
contrast. On pp. 210-211 we have an admirable and gravely ironical | 
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The future Marquis of Salisbury, writing in the early eighteen-sixties, 


) Jaid it down that “‘ the best test of natural right is that right which 


mankind, left to themselves to regulate their own concerns, must 
naturally admit.” And Mr Woolf writes: “‘ The most ‘natural’ and 


> the highest type of organisation for regulating in the middle of the 
’ nineteenth century the State, country, Empire of Britain—that 
' amazing complex of material and immaterial interests and of legal 
' and moral obligations, the object of spiritual allegiances and of 


jonate religious, racial, and poetical emotions—was found by 


Lord Robert Cecil in the joint-stock company.” ... Later on 


(p. 290) Mr Woolf offers us his own analogy. “In the communal 
psychology of democracy, the state should be regarded, from the 
point of view of civilisation, as on the same level with a drainage 


| system or a power-station. It has no more connection with our best 
selves than has a sewage farm.” 


It is important here not to quarrel over anything that is merely 


_ amatter of words, and obviously on these two pages the writer is 


do, the varying his use of the word “ State” in what may be a perfectly 


legitimate way. Yet I suggest that in giving this dash of cold water, 
so unexpected when thus prefaced, he is in part unduly influenced by 
having taken “ individual” as the democratic keyword. ‘‘ Human 


with the caste-words, with prince and peasant ; but the contrast for 
depreciation beside “individual” presents itself most readily as 
“State.” Beyond this we have, of course, the same influence I have 
already referred to, of war-time and after-war experience, and Mr 
Woolf protests against ‘‘ neo-authoritarianism ” in order to defend us 
against real and great evils. But is this the right defence ? 

The fact seems to be that we cannot normally have strong and 
enduring emotion about any object unless we are doing something 
about that object, and doing it at full stretch. Unfortunately, when 
people are doing something at full stretch about their State, it is 
usually in war-time; but this need not always be so. And to 
humanity at full stretch, devotedness is so natural that no cold water 
stays cold—in the Soviet films of collective farming (which surely are 
not mere propaganda) we find drainage systems and power stations 
aureoled by ‘‘ new songs of the new life.” Obviously there are the 
greatest dangers in this fervour, as in other fervours, but also the 
greatest possibilities. Mr Woolf does not propose to forbid enthu- 
siasm everywhere, though everywhere it must have dangers. Why 
must we be specially forbidden to feel it on behalf of the State? 
In one of his finest definitions of the democratic faith (p. 338) he says, 
“Government should exist for the benefit of free and equal citizens, 
politically united in a common purpose—the happiness of each and 
all.” If a man, giving himself to some part of that common purpose, 
finds devotion kindle towards the institution which embodies it and 
through which he can serve, must it be forbidden ? 

Mr Woolf tells us hard truths which are true enough. ‘“‘ The 
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State will have the same amount of culture and reason as have thy 
individuals who compose and control it” (p. 290). Yes, though for 
** individuals ” I would substitute ‘‘ men and women,” in order t 
use the possible division between a man at his most casual moment 
and the same man doing his best to use his own mind and confer 
with the minds of others. ‘‘ The authority of the State is not mystic 
and does not, unfortunately, follow the laws of well intentioned 
political mysticism.” I will not dispute it, though I am not quite 
sure of the meaning. “Its nature is hard and earthy ; it has to be 
exercised through the hands of individual selves, not best selves, and 
there is good reason for believing a priori, and still better reason for 
believing a posteriori, that the authority of the State will be fre. 
quently used for compelling everyone to do what the individual selves 
of those who control it want them to do.” (pp. 286-287). True, 
indeed, and in so far as citizens are not all free and equal there will be 
very real dangers in drawing our administrators too much from one 
class. And yet.... 

In one of Mr. Mason’s excellent novels I remember an account 
which I suppose to be based on history—of a number of Englishmen, 
prisoners I think in the Soudan, shut up every night in a stone 
building which for these numbers was a kind of Black Hole, and 
enduring nightly the agonies of suffocation. Let us imagine that in 
such a situation we first have the horrors of mutual battle added to 
the physical horror; but that later a group of men react against 
this, and make use of the daily respite to persuade their fellows to an 
organisation of moral decency, by which they agree to take turns in 
the more or less endurable positions, with special arrangements for 
the weaker persons. If their numbers are large, they will need State 
officers, with power to act if someone’s loyalty gives way at midnight, 
even if the one to give way is one of the initiators themselves. Here 
is machinery for a common purpose—an organ of physical sanitation, 
if we like, but a moral organ also, and not a bad object of devotion. 
Its connection with “ best selves,” at any rate, seems clear enough. 

May we not picture even civil liberties, not as a matter of indi- 
vidual rights against the State, but as object of a chief duty and office 
of the State itself; safeguarding mental and spiritual breathing-room 
for all, against an almost universal temptation of our unregenerate 
selves. ‘* The democrat believes that there is a real cultural value in 
individuality and individual freedom, that a society in which people 
do what they want may not be civilised, but that a society in which 
people cannot do what they want cannot be civilised” (p. 289). 
Exactly ; intolerance injures humanity not only in the separate 
members but in the whole body. The bullying patriot is wrong not 
because he is devoted but because he is blind. In short, if we may 
allow ourselves “ mystic” language for a moment, might we not 
worship our country as much as we pleased if only we worshipped it 
in spirit and in truth ? 


HELEN WoDEHOUSE. 
Girton COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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